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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In a work recently published by the Author 
of this volume, entitled ^* Solitary Walks 
through many Lands;" Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, form one of the divisions. 
The space^ however, which these occupy^' 
exclusively of a Norwegian Legend, d6e^ 
not exceed twenty- four pages; a spiace too 
limited for the briefest record of a ttaveller*s 
observations. The Proprietors of Constable^s 
Miscellany therefore trust, that in present- 
ing this Volume to the Public, containing the 
original and detailed Narrative of the Au- 
thor's Joumey, they are making an accept* 
able offering. With the exception of twelve 
of the above twenty-four pages, no part oi 
this volume is a reprint of the Author's foiV 
mer Work. 

March 1829. 



ERRATA. 

The Reader is requested to correct the following blan- ' 
dera, which are wholly attributable to the Printer, tliejr 
no^'btmng existed in the* prooMieet retnnicd to faiiii bjr 
the£ditor.. 

, Page IS, third line from the foot» for Switpenncly iwA 
Switzerland. . . • . 

Page 65, head-line, for Potery, read Poetry. ^ 
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I. 

AN INLAND JOUEMKT VROM THE NAZB 

TO CHRlSTIANIAy THROUGH 

XSLLBMAJIKBN. 



JOURNEY 

dTHROUGH 

NORWAY; SWEDEN, AND DENMARK^ 



CHAPTER I. 

Afrival in Nonvayu«.Mjn4baI--yitit to tiie Nwe— Coaie- 
ing Voysge to Chriiriannand — Narwegian Fasliioiit— 
Striking and novel Appearance in Nature— ArriTal aft 
Christiansand— Fish Markets — Norwegian Customa N>« 
tonality — The National Song of Noi^way, ftc 

I CONSIDER it B forttmate circnmstance for ntt, 
thttt I bad not reached the traTettlng ^ at the 
time trhen a right' of highway through. Europe 
Was purchased at Waterloo, for I lihoiidd douhtlettr 
have followed th^ general example) and hied to 
France. When*, howerer, Some years afterwards, 
it became a question with me, in which of the 
eoontries of Europe I should commence my design 
of seeing the world, I selected that which was the 
least feuniliia' to me, and to which the steps of (he 
tourist had been the seldomest turned. All the 
world had gone to* France, Switzerand, and Italy ; 
as much Glace d^ Ananas was eaten at Tortonis 
by English as by French ; it was nearly an equal 
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diancey whether a Chamois goat, or an English- 
many were met on the Shriekhom; and on the 
banks x>f the Amo, Anglicised Italian shocked the 
pure ear of Tuscany. 

Norway was yet an unexplored country^ the 
few travellers who had gone thither, had content* 
ed themselves with skirting the sea-coast; or, if any 
had penetrated into the interior, it was less with 
> the view of exploring Norway, than with the de- 
sign of reaching Lapland. It is not diiHcult to 
assign reaaom vfkj this part of Europe has been 
BO seldom visited by the traveller ; this I have 
done at some length in another work. * I shall 
here therefore only briefly enumerate as the most 
influential of these renQiiei,-«-*the difficulty of con- 
veyance thither, — the total want of accustomed 
comforts when tbere^^— %noraBce of the Unguals, 

■aad the abse&ce of any popular o^eet of zttrnt^^ 
tion. France has her Paris, and Paris her Baiats 
Royale ; Italy has her Rome, and Rome her mo^ 
munents ; but Norway has only her dim mountains, 
her silent forests, and her lonely laloes* 

.It was at the glorious sunset of aa Avening in 
Jnnot that I first saw the coast of Norway stretcb- 
ing in a bold outline from west to east. Norwaf 
was tbe first foreign land I had ever seen ; but, in^ 
dependently of this additional cause of plewwD 
and ezoitemenl^ the first prospect of land to a 
*' woe-worn manner, " or a sea-sick laodamaOi is 
aa event with whiich few others in this eheo^|Rieited 
life can be compared* I had been, for ten mono- 
tonons days, tossed about on the North Sea» with 
iair wind one honr^ and fool the next ;. the chiaf 

» " Solittry Wmlks Through Many liiuias. " Lonrf. 



NORWATr Id 

Whdoor comfortr bekig wSSoe widMNtt idilk* and 
aogKr-oMulf paased frov one cop to aiiollier» to 
w po oloa it. Is it thai to be wondeied tX^ that ait- 
ting^ on ^eck the first finie eyening since the cohh 
aenoMMBt of my voyage^ I should feel a snddea 
aad great accession of pleasure, when I saw 
the 8«B go down behind the mountains of ScaiH 
(KnaTia, in place oi sinking inta the gteen lerel 
eeoan? But there wove yet twelfe or fifteen 
miles between «s and the shore, without any 
praapeet of neariog it ; for it bad fidlen* a dead 
calm— I sat and gMed^ totH the long twilight of 
a Jme evening ia that latitode; had ftuled intft 
giay, tfaottgh not into darkness and till the breast 
of the stiU se» was crowded with the constellationft 
that watched above. Some time after midnight* I 
enf% on deck. The coast was still distinctly yv» 
sfibk ;r the seajrss.as hnshed as ever, only a small 
ripple wiie heard npon the ship's side ; and already 
the lower stars in the north-east were beginning to 
^ pale their ineffectual fires ' before the earliest 
messengers of day. 

Next morning, the calm still continued ^— in vmut 
the sttlon whistled to the winds—in vain^ when ar 
puff of air at times curled the watery were the 
sails let loese-^no-rippW was heard at the prow ^ 
and indeed the enwent, which mi the* coast of Nor^ 
way always sets fron» the east, gradually incroased 
the distance betwixt us* and the l|uid. But there 
was nothing to regret in being becalmed ; for glo^ 
lions is the ocean under its midtifbnw aspects oi 
sublimity aad beauty, whether it obey the voice of 
the tempest, and, rising from its slumbers^ heavee 
its huge crested waves to the scowling 8kyr>»<Mr 
a2 
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wbetber it VMt from ite toil^ M«iniiif like fteryBlri 
jrfaiA, ttretcbed between two aaure domes. 

The ship, in which I had taken my fMMSfei, 
waa bmmd for Christiania ; bat a fine light breeze 
tpringing np in the afternoon, aind oanying m witb- 
m. two or three miles of shore, I prevailed upon 
the captain to lie-to, and make a signal for a host 
horn Mandahl, a town to which we were nearly 
opposite ! for it was qnite immaterial to me €rom 
lihtA part of Norway I should oommeDce my^ joiw- 
ney ; and the prospect of an immediate transltian 
from sea to lud, was besides a temptation sq£^ 
eient to cast the balance in favour of MandahL I 
bad soon the satiirfactton of seeing a boat obey the 
mgnal, and in about half an hour it was aloagsick 
tbe vessel. I was soon seated in the fishmg^cohle, 
with the little luggage I had brooght with nie ; 
and, t» my great satisfaction,, saw the distance be- 
tween me and the shore every moment diminiah. 

As we made towards land, a little incident oe- 
enrred, which is important only, as having given 
birth to a determination to which, in after bfe, I 
have strictly adhered. I had brought a gun with 
me, with the intention of now and then indnlgnig 
in a shot at any slaray animal that might chance to 
come in my way ; tasd from all that I had heaid 
of Nbi'way, I had every reason to think I ehonld 
ind some employment for my prowess. A flock 
of some kind of sea-bird was hovering «9)er omr 
heads; and I thought this a good • opportunity to 
make trial of my skill. I fir^, and one of them 
lell into the sea. It is impossible to describe the 
doleful screaming that immediately ensued ; in- 
stead of flying away, the birds remained fluttering 
above their dead companion, and evidently la- 
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jitefete^ ao^At least it^fteMsdtoiM. I 
fflk the nipnMMcb, and detennniod n«T«r sgmw to 
moit id ; and I hATe kept my resoltttion. 

At I apf readied Mandahl, I was etnick with 
tke eiagiilar appeaisnce presented by tins first seen 
NofweKiaii tewd. I frand tke faoosee pamted all 
dilferent bok«rB,-«»red, yellotw^, bhie, in all their va- 
rions shadee ; but the first seemed the ^venrite cih 
iow. The lade being baeky ii was necessary, as m 
■sne plaees m £aglttiid» and in maay places abroad, 
to be carried on shore by the boatmen ; and lest it 
•honld'«scBpe my memory, I may siention in this 
plaoe» that the hoots constantly worn by the boat- 
men in Norway, and whidi eeach up to the thigh, 
are totally impernecis to water,; the leather of 
wfaidi the boots are made, is steeped sometiflses 
SB longns two yeara in oil, and it is then so tho- 
iwighiy satofttted, that those wearing the boofls 
made of it, may walk horn- moroifig;; till night in 
water withont the nanal consequence. 

The Qnay at the little town of Mandahl, preseitti^^< , 
a verjr difibrent appeaniice to a stranger, from tbat 
wliich is to be seen at those ports in France- or 
•hewhere, at whW^h lh^ English tourist generally 
disMnharks : no whiskered S0ntinels-*»no wrangling 
psrters-^no impertinent waiters -*>no important 
snd insolent pnblic officersip-^oo gronps of linger- 
ing strangorsx-^no bosy and bustling natiTes. At 
Mandahl all is stillness. When I was placed upon 
the pier and looked aronnd me, and saw only two 
or three diildren, mnd one dd man ; and when the 
boatmen had been paid their fare, and left me stand- 
ing alone with my small portmanteaa at my feet, 
leottld not bnt feel what « solitude it is to be ahme 
in a hnd ^ strangcn. 
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la Tirituig foreign ceantries, islandafv pomem 
one manifest advantage over the inhabitants of a 
continent^ unless indeed the latter visit an iafaiwL 
One may travel from Ptois to Naples, aid from 
Naples to St Fetersbui^, without ev^pr experieneing 
any lively sensations of wrader, becaase in travel*- 
ling tfanrag b coontries separated fromr eaeb other 
by artificial boundaries only» or mmavigable nvera, 
the shades in the character and manners of the ish- 
habitants, are as imperceptible as the lines whidi 
divide the countries ; uid the features of the ex*> 
temal world also, elide gradually into each other, 
ao that one may pass through the most opposite ex- 
tmnes, both in the moral aspect of society^ and in 
the physical appearances of nature, without being 
sensible of the changes. But in passing from one 
country to anothw by sea, there cannot be any in- 
definite gradations ; the change in character, cu»- 
toms, costume, and in all that strikes the senses, 
whether in the productions of art or nature, is sud- 
den and infinitely snrprisiBig, and I believe there 
is no traveller who will not be ready to admit, that 
he retains in his mind more vivid impressions of 
what he has seen in countries to which he has tra- 
velled by sea, than in those to which he journeyed 
by land. I am sure, at all events, that I speak as I 
myself feel. But I must not foiget, that I am 
atill standing on the pier at Mandahl with my 
portmanteau At my feet. 

Of the language of the country I knew buV little ; 
and although it be trae, that in a country so little 
frequented as Norway, the inhabitants have not 
that ready way of anticipating, or at least under- 
standing the wants of a traveller, which is liannd 
ao convenient by many English tonriata in Fraaoe, 



ynt^if t ■trtB^rinNdifvraywill mtkevp his mind 
to the wwat '«^ M>iB« of thofie comforts smd atleii- 
ti(Ms mhMtk txMgbt^ possibly be bud were he able to 
aiic for tbem, I do «ot think that but a partial 
kaowMge of t^ language k averyittaienal draw--. 
badt to a traveller in that part of £iiropeb Nor- 
way iajK^ like Italf, wbete the' serriceA «f a d- 
em>m are «<»idtaiit)y required ; without whom, iD«> 
deed, we migbt paM by: the Coloseuni, and not 
Inow what fltapendom monnment eai^ its shadow 
across our p^th. Bmt, in Norway, our guide is 
the Bin ; by bis hdp, We scale the rocks and pe- 
netrate; tiie fofests ; and, aided by him only, we 
sDJoy the sabHme gloriee of the Ddme Fields or 
tbe rainote beauties of the ehangkig leaf and the 
forest ioWM'. 

I det« eiiy I need not tell the reader, that sea* 
Mria an admirable proTocatire to appetite; nnd 
eo^ I. believe, is novelty ef scene. But whatever 
may be the cause) I know that, standing on the 
Quay at Masdahl, i soon began to feel the neces- 
sity of tfllnng my portmanteau tinder my arm, and 
goittf^iii queet of suppor. Nothing, I knew, wals 
to be 'done without the mi^vBrsal talisman ; so I 
took m.<bw pieces of dmall copp^ coin in my hand, 
aad goini^ up to llie children, dropped them inte 
tkelap el a little bkie^yed, fair-haired damsel, 
six or sef«n years old, and at the same time pro-. 
nounced the words for inn and eai ; but, whether 
from my defective pronunciation, or from the stu- 
pidity of the child, nothing ensued from thb par- 
ley, i next tried ma^ aad womany and here I waa 
more successful ; for the little maid immediately 
ran off towards a we<idyani at a short distance, 
and lA a fipwiniMitea rettamed with a man, who 
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I mture i^ my coTering when I stepped into 
I have sabseqaently had ample opportani- 
^of profiting by this Norwegian predilection 
-down ; for daring the winter, its com- 
so preeminent, that it is impossible to con- 
ay adequate idea of it to those who have 
enjoyed it* But in warm weather, the case 
Bed. I had not lain many minntes before 
oreredf that what seemed to me at first the 
*bf Inxiuy, was about to become insnpport* 
Sleep, ' on his downy pinion, ' would not 
even near to my downy couch, and I was 
: to throw off the upper covering, and spread 
over me. The night was indeed what 
^should consider hot even in England; and 
it was half over, I parted with even the 

X^9carcely know a more delightfol reality, thaa 
f '{^nscionsness of being in bed on shore, after 
npb4p been pent up for a week or two in a nar« 
m and rockmg birth at sea. At first, it is a rea*- 
^^tlut we hardly believe in ; because the motion 
J ir^ich our eyes have been for some time accos* 

^ seems communicated to every otgect; the 

; totter, the roof bends, and the bed heaves ; 
^ijb requires ns to be thorougl\)y awake, m order 
^ve a perfect conviction of the reality and the 
Jttion. Whether I fell asleep in the belief that 
rns at sea, or on shore, I cannot tell ; but I know 
ial I slept soundly, and much longer than I had 
ip^ded. 

. X had not yet formed any plan of my journey in 
^orway, neither as to the direction of it, nor the 
mode in which I should pursue it. I meant to 
We h^een guided in these matten by the advice 
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of thoM in^ttvidiials to whom I had introductions 
in Christiania; but liavin^ dif«mbaHied at Man« 
dabl, a certain route was in the ^rat instance pre- 
scribed to me by necessity, for baring a letter of 
credit on a honse in Chrifitiania, it was necessary, 
of course, to go thither ; but to this requisite step, 
a serious difficulty presented itself, — ^it was not 
much less than 200 miles to Chnstiaaia, and I bail 
not money to carry me more than a few posts. 
This difficuUy I stated to mine host, who, upon 
glancing at my letter of credit, assured me that I 
abould hare no difficulty in obtaining money upon 
the security of it at Christiansand, which was dia* 
taut from Mandahl only about 20 miles, and be 
gave me the name -of an eminent house in that 
town to which I might a^f^y. 

I had had quite as much voyaging as I desired, 
and was anxious tdat all my journeys sow shoald 
be by land ; but I was told that I hadl>etter com- 
mence my inland route from Christiansadd, since 
I was under the necessity of going thither, and 
take a boat neit morning to that town, wUkm the 
rocks ; but this term requires expWation. The 
greater part of Norway may be said to have two 
ooasts, an inner and an outer coast,— 4>the former 
being the shore of the mainland, and the other a 
succession of rocky islands, of all dimensions, frono 
a mere point to a mile or more in length, and ly- 
ing, for the most part, within an English mile of 
the mainland. All boats and small vessels ^ke 
their coasting voyages within the rocks ; (or even 
when the sea without is strongly agitated, one 
may sail many miles through the channel, in water 
as smooth as a mill-pond : sometimes, indeed, if 
(he wind be high, and blow from the sea, violent 
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gwtB 061D6 tiirottgh the Ofpen'mgH between one-' 
rock ftttd aoodier, ami in passing these, it is ne- 
oeasarf to be CRmkms in lowering the seils. A 
Toyftge wiihih the focks, boweter, is n6t «iil nn-* 
pieaeant kind of excaniien, and I resolved to take 
tlie wtrtce of the innkeeper. 

MaAdahl, the chief town (though little better 
tbea a Tillage) of a distf^ct of the same name, » 
sitnatod at the bottom of a very small bay, flanked 
oa eac^ side by ledges of high rooks, and biidced 
by a ragged rocky country, partly covered with 
fir, and partly intefsected by creeks and rivers* 
It Ins a sinali export trade in fish and timbeV, and 
there is in it a workshop, from which beaiitifhl 
specioaens of torner-work, made from the root of 
tbe birch-tree, find their way into most of ' the- 
mirtfaem towns. I had very great pleasure i^ ex- 
anaming these, and have no hesitation in spying,. 
lliat the beakty of the boxes which were shown to< 
me, much exceeded that of any I have ever seen 
made of either mahogany or rose-wood. 

In tbe alteisioon, i walked to tlie fesd of the^ 
rodcs wbieb jut into the sea to tbe West of the 
town. Semi £ram diis point, tbe Natey althongb 
twelve niies distiuit, seems close tft band. £very 
one bas heard of tbe Naze of Norway ; we read ^ 
it when children in onr first treatises tipon Oed* 
gnipfay, and when I now saw it so near to tne, I 
felt aon»e lacliaadoD to visit it* I bad no reason to 
expect any thing ehe than a liigb poiiiit of land 
washed by tbe sea; bat as tbe iudhiauonwas easi- 
ly gratified, I resolved to indulge it, and two botsea ' 
were accordingly ordered to be ready earty next 
moratiig, one for myself, and the «alier for one of 

B 
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tbose nqodeveript parsons genenHy found in erorf 
Tillaga, wbote semees are at the commatid of any 
body who reqmres them. Hie depth of the a^ 
on the shores of Norway is remailcaUe ; tbeva ib* 
rarely any of that gradual sh^iiBg which disla»« 
goishes the shores of mbst other ceontries. Ftom 
the ridge upon which I walked, I coold aee piv>- 
jactions of the rock to a rery great depth, owing 
to the extreme cleameaa of the water; but I oimld ' 
see no bottom even close to the thore. I was In* 
fqnned, that the depth is, in manyplaoes, 100^ 6i^ 
thorns and iqpwaids under the rocks. 

Next morning betimes, after a subsCaatial jiraak* 
fast) we mounted our homes, which, like «11 the 
burses in the southern parts of Norway, were creaoi* 
coloured, with black manes and tails, small and 
strong made ; and having taken care to £11 a bag 
IBvith pcomions, which was slung across my com*- 
^anion's shoulcksr, we set off at a round trot^ Our 
road of course lay along the sea-oaast ; but ift oiv - 
der to pursue any thing approaching to a straight 
liae» it was necessary to keep about two mtlas ia* 
hm^ owing to the number of small creeks and ia« 
Venturas for which the Norweg^ shore is so re- 
markable. On the West coast vi Norway, from 
^tavanger, all the way to the North €ape, thesa 
^are found in constant succession, some of them 
reaching as ftr as ninety miles inland; and, in 
many instances, it would be necessary to journey 
« bmidred miles by land, betwaen two plaees not 
tnore than two or three miles distant from each 
other in a str^;ht line. 

On leaving Mandahl, the coimtry throt^ whidi 
wo passed was Tery unintenesting ; some cattle and 
sheep were feeding mi tha coane pasture which 
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k^ Wt«pee& w and tbe tea, and beie and theri 
thae were patches ef potato land, and some amaH 
fiodoenrea of oata which wera about a foot above 
gifMBck They had been aovm only a month be^ 
foce^ Upoft agricnltnre in Norway, I shall after* 
wards faiiwe occasion to make some observations. 

Our honea earned us admirably well, and in 
less than two faoois^we had passed the bay, of 
iriiich the Na2» forms the west headland ; and w^ 
now tamed towards the sea, op an inclined piaiBy 
tofam the hi^esi and most southerly -pofant, and 
8ooa readied the spot wbidi I bad so ihta seen ott 
iheasqif.nariDsd'^TheNaxeofNorway.'' There 
wasi'of eonne nothing toeee bM a grim rock frown- 
ing over the toiling oceaoy and die two ligfathoosea* 
ereeted npon it ; yet^ I felt pleased that I stood 
apoii the Nane^ tboof^ i sfaonld be pnzded to give 
9af food renaon* for being so. I am not quite sure^ 
howovert thai, any much bener cause could be as« 
signed by the fsw tawveUeia who have journeyed 
to tha Noitk Cape, for the satisfaction they Iwve 
felt: when they vaacbed it. The North Cape it 
oriy the moat northerly point in Norway, not 
that moat nortkirly kmd of Europe, kr the Island 
o£ Spitsbeigen lies Cht beyond it ; and the maink 
land of SanM^edi in^ Asia, as well as a part of 
Rutsia in finnope, opposite to Nova Zambia^ 
stretch aevecai degoses,-— -the former at least five, 
tether to the north. The Nase ia consider- 
ably hi|^ above the sea than any part of. the 
Eiiglish 4soa»t ;-~I should think, at least a third 
higher than Tronphead in Banfishire, which hae 
dMOFoseeaoed to me more elevated than Dover 
CIS or Beaeh^^iead^ Nor will any of these baar 
the Ifimt- coo^ariaoik witb the Naae and thoad«^ 
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jQcuiag «te«[p8> ill the aumber of lesfi^^ ivfakk 
cover tb«iii. Their nmnben are abs<^atehf nere* 
dlble ; the sea is covered with tkem, the rodcs fti« 
covered with them, and the air is filled with tbem ; 
and the noise whidi they make, not only pots imjr 
attempt at conversatHoi out of the qneetkm, bat, 
I, believe* would drown the loudest diseha»ge of 
musketry. My journey from Maodahl was m/f^ 
£ciendy repaid by the nght and sound of these 
ifeathered. soreamera. I attempted to find sonse 
fissmre down which I might reach the sea; !>«•> 
after descending with mnefa difficnlty, and some 
danger, down a rent by which I hoped to gain my 
purpose, I €ound it tenniii«te in a predpicey from 
.whksh I was gkui to creep up, ss fast as the rm^- 
liess of the path would permit : the infernal scream* 
ingy indeed, of the fowl, which was nMich inci«a»- 
ed by my attempt to invade their, tenilories, wm 
almost of itself suffident to damp the courage of 
/BO adventurer. 

I bad left my little horse at eome ^Bslaaee, kk 
charge of my Mandahl companion; and hsv^ig 
sow. sufficiently satisfied my onrtosity i^MMit the 
natural objects around me, I beckoned to'iny com*- 
panion to come and interpret between me and the 
keep^ of the lighthouse, to whom I wished to 
pay a visit. I £snnd an oki and a yo«ing nian, 
uncle and nephew* as I afienrBrds learned, seated 
at a dinner of broiled mutton. The one might he 
about sixty-five, the other abont thirty-five, and 
both clothed in a manner that seemed to me bet- 
ter adapted for winter, than for a day on whid^ I 
am si|re the thermometer stood at 70 or upwards. 
But probably thdr wardrobes were not very ex- 
tensive. Theold nan toM nw he had bee» twen- 
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tf^^vnm yean an inhabitant of ibis place, and be 
M proa a o d no discontent at the monotony of the 
life wki^ be led ; he said be bad daily bread, and 
that was aMire than every one could any. Hi^ 
|lipe and bin* spyglass were bis amnsementt ; and 
tl^ys^eaMdeiiffident for bis wishes. The former 
migbt ttioiie pioperty be called an oceopation ; for 
ho said his pipe wa* never ont of bis month, nn« 
less to. give place to something better. The ne^ 
phew also smoked, and looked throngh the spy- 
glass Mke bi» nnde ; but to my question, whether 
be wm contented to remain in bis present sitna- 
tion all bis Ufe, be said nothing, but looked as if 
be wodd httf8 said, that when his ilncle died b^ 
wonki take the nwtter into bis considemtiom Pro>- 
bably the old man was worth some money. His 
salary was indeed small, amounting to about 3S/. 
English) per annum ; hurt in twenty-seten years his 
savings might have been considerable, as living is 
so cheap in Norway, nnd as, during the winter* 
abuadanctf of game was killed by the younger 
man. The aakf two books were a Danish Bible, 
one of the British and Foreign Bible Society's, 
and a song*bo^, the latter' of which seemed to 
•have be«i the mere fingered. The bouse (if H 
deserres that name) in which these two soiitaires 
lived, was as comfortable as any dwelling could be 
in that exposed situation : it was undenieath the 
west ligbtbouae, built of stone, knd cased with 
-mud. The entrance heed the east, which they 
stated to be the direction from which the wind 
blows the seldomest, and with the least violence. 

It was ft very natural inquiry to make of the 
eld man, whether be bad been the witness of any 
distilcoua'SbipwindBi; bnt iqwnlbiil be did not 
B 2 
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appear wiJliog lobe coramunictttiire. Igumedthe 
reason of this to be, that the prorerb ^' it k an ill 
wind tbat blows nobody goody " bad been titerallj- 
proved in bis own case. He admitted, iwwevei!^ 
that he had seen as much in his day as most meaa^ 
In taking leave, he presented me with a g^aaa of 
brandiwine, OT com brandy, the common spirit €ti 
the country, from a large earthen bottle, and I, in 
my turn, filled a glass of Cogniac for him and iM 
companion, from my fl«ik ; and so wd parted «k^ 
cellent friends* Our horses, wMch had been left 
at liberty to browse, had taken advaniage of tfamr 
freedom, and bad strayed to a considekBhle dis^ 
tance, and it was not much less than an boor, be^ 
fore they would snSet tbemselvea to be caught,-^ 
but no sooner were we mounted, taad their heads 
turned in the direction of Mandahl, tfaan they made 
ample amends for their obstinacy, and carried us 
in double-quick time to our destination. 

This evening I went ton house wfaidi is used 
'as a aort of coffee-room. Thete were afaaat a 
dozen persons present, most of tkem playing^ at 
dominos, and smoking and drinking punch at the 
aame time. One person, in the tarnished uailsnn 
^f some public office, came up to me, and ex- 
pressed the great pleasure he felt in meeting aay 
'One to whom he could speak English' ;*-tbia he 
said in a mixture of English, Danish, and Freneb. 
I replied in English of course ; but as my new ac- 
quaintance did not seem to have eanied bia. ac- 
quisition so far as to understand English when 
spoken to him, the conversabion was necessarily 
at an end, and I soon afterwards left the room. 

l^ext morningj the ntys of a most briUiaiit eon 
called me from my bed batoe aix o'dack. I 
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vtAoed ^wn to the beach, and treated Hiyadf to 
8 dif in as calmand beantifbl a momingHKa as I 
6f?er beheld; and in about an hour afterwards, 
faamg first breakfasted, and ducbarged my bill, 
whidi, ibr two dajrs and a half good living and ac-^ 
OMBBBodation, amounted to something less than 
five ahiHiagB English, I walked to the pier, attendi. 
ed by an the 'household, to take my seat in the 
beat I had hirad to cany me to Christiansand, and 
for which I had at first agreed to pay 10s. £ng- 
fiah ; bat this smn had been reduced one half, in 
coaseqnence of my having given permission to 
^le- boatmen to take three persons as passengers. 
The boats used for coasting voyages within the 
«N^B, are something like an English pinnace, — 
only ^ masts are extremely high ; the reason of 
which is, that otherwise, the air at sea could not 
leaefa the sails of boats in the channel. The sea 
beyond the rocks was slightly curled, but within, 
it waa perfectly smoodi, excepting opposite to the 
opadngs. Nothing could be pleasanter than our 
manner of traveling; the sails were sufficiently 
fiUed by the air which came over the rocks, blow- 
ing fipofli the south-west, while the water through 
-wMcfa we glided with a little gurgling noise, was 
'fike a mnror. The ^un shone upon us through a 
thm film of ckrads, and the air might have been 
the air of France. Sometimes, when the rocks 
towavds the sea were very lofty, so as entirely to 
intercept the breeze, the boatmen took to tfaeor 
oars ;— -and at other times, when we passed an 
opening, and when the wind, light as it was, came 
finely upon us, we shot through the water with 
extreme velocity, the boat's ^ip almost touching the 

SWRMOe. 
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, The seeve w««^ altogether, one of (^xtcAotdilfeQry 
. novelty and beauty. The rocka on the maiiilAiid 
were of the moBt £Bmta8iic and picturesque fonnst 
-^-generally of great altitude, and every wbere 
dipping in the water in which they were distinctly 
reflected. The clefts were flUed with shmba, and 
trees hung where the roots seemed to grow to the 
solid stone. In some plaires, a deep ravine, dark 
with fir, separated two frowning precipice, chmuaa^ 
and caverns, from some of which little streams 
gushed, seeming like silver threads hanging among 
the ^ocks, were every where visible ; and now and 
then ^e rocks opened into a creek, winding aooMi 
miles inland, among stupendous precipices over- 
hung with wood. On the side towards the aei^ 
bitre rocks, many of them covered with /seafowl^ 
hemmed in the channel, — while through the opm* 
ings was seen the swelling ocean, .bounded by the 
hori^son, and now and then a ship in full sail* gal- 
lantly bearing on its way. Add to all this, th^ 
smooth blue water around us, the niild air, the 
mellow sunbeams, a goat looking ever the rugged 
height, the fish leaping on .every si4e, their scaleB 
glancing in the light, and the birds skiniming the 
surface, the tip of their wings occasionally dim* 
pling the pure mirror ; and I think it will be ad- 
mitted that a happier assemblage of pleasant. and 
striking images, have seldom delighted the eye of 
a traveller. 

I have been so much occupied with the seenery» 
that I have, omitted any mention of my travelling 
companions. They were not particularly interest- 
ing ; two of them were men, shopkeepers of Mm* 
diJil,— one a general dealei*, the other a. com and 
flour dealer^.— and both going to purchase stock in 
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CbristittHiand ; the woman was 'llie xrife of liie 
foitoer, and accompanied her husband to assist 
him in his choice of female a[lpare]) sneh as rib- 
bons, caps, bonnets gown-pieces, and other arti* 
«lea in which there is a'fiashion, — for Mandahl, as 
w«ll as its betterS) has its tastes and fashions,-^ 
wMdi the pnnreyofti are obliged to consult as at^ 
CenttTely ai if they had to minister to the caprices 
of May-fair. The feshions, as I learned from 
these persons, do not in Norway emanate from 
one acknowledged source only, as is the ease 
thronghout France and England ; for Norway has 
in fact three capitals, Christiania, Bergen, and 
Drontheim,— -and as the intercourse which these 
liare with each other is much less than that which 
eadi carries on with some foreign town, the i^- 
1AIOB8, and I might almost say the customs, at 
least such of liiem as are dependent npon fashion, 
di£Eer entirely in each of the three. While te 
€hri«tiania, Copenhagen gives the law, Beigen 
impons from Hamburg its fashions, along with 
its -com ; and with the cloth and wine Which 
-Drontheim brings from the ports of Franee, th^ 
Netheriands, and Holland, their customs also 
are brought and adopted. Ask «n inhabitant of 
Aggershuus, which is the capital of Norway, and 
he will directly answer, Christiania ; ask the same 
queaiion of a resident in Bergeuhuus, and he will 
as readily reply Bei^n ; and there is not a Nor^ 
mt^hsa rending north of the Ihvne Fidd, who 
wiil hesitate a moment in adjudging the same dts- 
(hietion to Drontheim. Before the duties were 
laid so hearily upon Norwegian timber, air the 
towns of the south, including Christlama, had more 
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intercoime with Esglfoid thaa . with UMf other 
coontiy, and consequently copied the fiwhioBft and 
cuBtoms of Britain ; but it is now otherwise ; and 
besides> the annexation of Norway to Sweden^ 
which, from the eyents of past history, the Nor^ 
w^fians considered to be an unnatural aUi»aoe» 
was at first so repugnant to the general feeling ka 
Norway, that England has been less a favooiite^ 
and her fashions and usages less in rogae, tbaxa^ 
before that event of doubtful justicet diey wma , 
wont to be^ , 

, A few miles before comipg to ChristiaiHaoMi^ 
the channel opens, and we pass the island of Rek* 
keroen, which forms a fine road with th» mainiaa^ 
of soTeral miles in length. This island, as ew&y 
body knows, was taken possession of by the Eagf- 
lish at the same time that the Danish flee^ wis 
seized at Copenhagen, and the fortifications iqioai 
it blown up. 

It was a little after one» when .turning a pointy 
Christiansand was seen before us, rising out af 
the water, at the dista&ce of about two n»iles. I 
almost regretted the near termination of so de- 
lightful a landsman's voyage as mine had bewi;; 
but wind and tide soon bore us rapidly to the m^ 
trance of the harbour, which is accounted one of 
the finest and most secure in Europe. 

A curious spectacle presented iti^elf as we i^ 
preached the quay; the water seemed indued 
with life, from the myriads of fish which. leaped 
and frolicked on the surface. The quay itaelf 
aeemed scarcely less animated, for it was heaped 
with fish of every description, still alive, ameqg 
which hundreds of lobsters might be seen crawling 
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aflMmg their less gifited neighbours. The fish-mar- 
kets of Norway are certainly the finest in the 
w<»rldy^tfae most Taried, the most ahondant, and 
comeqnently the chei^>est. I have seen torfoot 
B6& at Cfaristiansand at one halfpenny per lib. 
Lobsters at something less than two pence a piece» 
and Mlmon» at Christiania, at about three halfpence 
English. It is a common opinion, and I think a 
jut one, that the northern rivers produce the finest 
Bihnon. . It is difficult, however, to carry with one 
80 precise a recollection of a taste, as to be able to 
dedde with certainty upon the precedence due to 
the salmon of difierent latitudes, — ^though I have 
iitde dot^t lliat some will pretend to ^is power 
of discrimination. 

One of thie boatmen offered to show me a re- 
spectable house for travellers, and I willingly ac- 
cepted his offer. I had no intention of remaining 
in Chrisdansand longer than was necessary for the 
(lespatdi f^ my business, being anxious to see the 
woods and wilds in the interior ; but I had yet to 
fix the plan of my future route, and I trusted to 
l>e directed in this, by the persons to whom I 
meant to apply respecting my money matters. I 
Wt at all events a good map of Norway, which I 
afterwards found the most serviceable guide. 

The house^ to which the boatman conducted 
Qe, hardly merited the character he gave it. It 
Was dirty and comfortless, and full of tobacco 
ODoke ; but I was assured it was the best the town 
afforded ; and as I had made the heroic resolution, 
Wore leaving England, to despise comforts, I car- 
lied my portmanteau into a bedroom, and ordered 
^osmer ; ,and supposing I could not choose a better 
place for a Mk dinner, I beg^ that fish mif^bt be 
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the stBfile ; but here I fell into a mistake, tti Nor- 
wayv-^on the coast eipedally^-^fish is so ehtep^ u 
ckcmnstaiice which every tirayeller is supposed ti> 
know, that any one who asks for a fish dinner, m 
preanmed to be actuated by economic^ 'mottresy 
and be finds a consequent diminution in attentiott» 
paid to him ; for dinners are not charged in Ndr* 
wegian inns at so much a bead (whatever may be 
the dinner) ; but the cfaai^e is entirely inegulated by 
the intrinsic vmlue of the articles of which the dhi- 
ner is composed. In England, a traveller wcndd 
be charged equally for a boiled haddock, or a boil* 
ed capon, though tbe one might cost Sd., and the 
other is. 6d. But in Norway, a percentage is 
laid upon the real cost of the articlee. To this ge« - 
nend rule, the principal inn in Christiania is an 
exoeptioB, the charges being tmiformly exotbl- 
taat. 

' Many an epicure would bare envied me ^e dm- 
ner to which I seated myself at Chr^iansand. 
The whole funds of the corporation of London 
coidd not have commanded its equal in the Lon* 
don tavern ; and I believe I considerably redeemejd 
my character in the eyes of the landlord, by call- 
ing for a bottle of port wine, of course- a rarity 
there. When it was brought, it proved to fa« 
roiissilion, which, by the by, more resembles port, 
and is far more wholesome, than the red Hquid 
which is sold as cfaei^ port in Engiaad. I would 
recommend roussilion to those port dnnkers wbo 
travel in France, and who find diffioidty in obtain* 
ing their fiftvourite beverage. 

The moment I had dined, I waited upon the 
firm to which I had been recommended, and no 
sooner explained the circumstances under which I 



WktiaelShmji tiwb I iamiadkteljr tmnmd aa 
offer of whftttT«r Mm I stood in QMdy and in 
wlMtteY«r form it might Imi moat acceptable i and 
to thii civility wa^ addod, an invitation next day 
to dialer. I ooaid obtain but vilry little aatiafius^ 
toiy infonaation ri8|wotuig my futare roate. The 
only road to Chriatiania lay aiong the sea-coaat; 
but aa it was the interior of tbe country throagh 
which I wai deaiioiia of traveUiBg, it was aecea*- 
aary to chalk oat.aaoAer noate. I knew that al«- 
most the only part of the interior reapeoting which 
we have ai^ late and aecaiate accounts ia that 
which Itet between Chnatiaaia and Drontlieim ; and 
that the country te the north and aorth-eaat of 
ChrMMiMmd had eearoaly been visited by the tr»- 
veiler ; aad from the feport of those mercaotik 
men whb bad goae from ChristiansaBd to Seigeai 
I aadentood that notUag coald sarpass the fo*> 
mantac beaatiaa of th« eoaatry in that dtrectiom 
I determined, thenrfis«e> apon proceeding due 
north as Ai^ aa the OMmntainsy aad theo strikiag 
to the oast, to maka ^e beat of my way acroas 
the oenntry to ChtMaaia. 

The aft^nman I panedmach ia the same way 
as ovary ttavellar doea who finds himself ia a 
straagetowa willioat aay basbesa to transact,—- >» 
walking aboat the streets, loiteriag on the quay* 
staring at the people, looldag in at the shop-wia*' 
dows, and staading ia front of the chnrcbes aad 
other pabftc baildkga. It reqnves longer time to 
walk tinoagh Christiansaad than is aeeded to per*^ 
ambalate many larger places, owing to the graafe 
space oecapied by gardens, which do not, as in meat 
ti^r towns, lie behind, or before the houses, bat a> 

G 
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Hbe sides of tbem, so that the l^igth of the street u 
quite disproportioned to the nmiiber of ^e inhabi- 
tants. It can scarcely be saf^osed, that die shops 
in Christiansand shonid exhibit any thiog veiy 
striking ; many articles I saw recommended as be- 
ing English, particularly cutlery ; and in the win- 
dow of a tayem, I saw a card with £dinbun;h Ale 
inscribed upon it. The harbour seemed to me, aa 
far as I was able to judge, a model for security, 
and I believe indeed such is its general character. 
There were eight vessels in it, five of them Danish, 
and another arrived from Lubeck while' I remained. 
In the evening I employed myself examining my 
map, and laying down my route ; and I know few- 
occupations more agreeable to a traveller than this : 
a great part of my labour, however,' afterwards 
proved to be in vain, for I had calculated upoa 
roads where there were none, and upon acoommo* 
dation where I was unable to find any. 

When one has seen every thing that is to be 
seen in a strange place, time becomes veryleadea- 
paced, and so I found it next morning at Chrisr 
tiansand, between breakfitet and one o'clock, the 
hour at which I was invited to dinner. The. en- 
virons of Christiansand present nothing interesting, 
and I had exhausted the town-novelties. I resort* 
ed, therefore, to the sta-beacfa, — picked up shells, 
^smiled at the exertions of the young cmdis, — » 
climbed among the rocks and watched the fisher- 
men, who, with their great slouched hats, weather- 
beaten faces, and monstrous boots, were wading in 
the water, and loosing their boats from their moor* 
ings. Among them were many women, whose 
strength and exertions seemed little inferior to that 
of the men, and whose perceptions of delicacy wwe 
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9carcdly more acnle ; the women did not confine 
their wad to latmehing the boats, tbey accompanied 
their lords to sea ; and I could perceive, that they 
were equally active in managing the boats and 
drawing the nets, as they had been in the prelimi- 
nary operations of preparing them for service. 
The dinner honr having arrived, I.hastened to the 
bouse of my hospitable entertainer. Theparty, which 
consisted of the family and three gaests, was as- 
sembled in a kind of lobby, in which, during the 
hot weather, it is usual for Norwegian families to 
pass the greater part of the day ; and if they be all 
as agreeable as the lobby of my entertainer, open- 
mg as jit did into a fine large garden, full of fruit- 
trees in all their beauteous drapery of white and 
pink blossom, and abounding in many varieties of 
sweet-sipelling flowers, the custom is creditable to 
the taste of the people. Before dinner was an- 
nounced, all the gentlemen of the party were con- 
ducted into an anti-room, where bread, salt cheese, 
anchovies, cogniac, and Kirshwaser, were laid out 
upon a table, intended as whetters to the appetite. 
As I make it a rule to conform to customs where- 
ever I am, I partook with the rest ; but I cannot 
say that I found my appetite improved by the 
provocative. In Norway, as in England, I pre- 
snme it is considered unfeminine for the fair sex 
to eat cheese, or taste spirits; for if not, I must 
attrifoote the forbearance of the ladies upon this oc« 
csMOti to the presence of strangers, but in the in- 
terior, I have not always found them so scrupulous. 
A dinner, of the most varied and abundant kind, 
was waiting our devoirs in the dining-room, where 
ire found 1^ ladies assembled, though not seated. 
I shidi net give the leider a bill of fare, but only 
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sayv that 1113P entertainnMnl coQTieyed Ioim t vwrf 
favonnible idea of the mamMr m wfaidi the Middle 
raoka Uve iu this part of the 09«iitv]{r. 

In Norway, the hoateai is scarcely evw at rest ; 
she is Q^eiy moment risiag from her seat to aa-t 
tend to the comforts of the guests. This createa 
an nnpleasant slensation in the mind of one who ia 
nnaccuatomed to it, and somewhat distvrhs ibe 
comfort of the dinner-itable ; hat apologies, <lv en.-* 
treaties to sit still, woi^ld be misplaoedy as the 
lady of the feast considess it her especial dnty to 
watch over the comforts of the guests ; and to riaa 
from her seat, and superii^tend the operations of 
the servants, is nothing more in Norway than 19^ 
viting a guest to oat, and serving him, are in Eng- 
land. 

Cooking in Norway is execrable ; erery thing 

swims m cream or butter ; meat and yegetidika are 

alike spoiled by this disagreeable addidon ; and I 

believe every traveller in Norway will admit, diafe 

for some time after arriving in the country, the 

digestive organs become deranged, and l^iat, in 

most instances, a bilious attack is the consequence. 

I was not impressed with a very favourable idea 

of female beauty in Norway, from the specimena 

at table ; the ladies were all eitremely lair, with 

rather inexpressive features, little in stature, and 

somewhat embonpoini. They were affable and 

good humoured, however ; anid as far as I waa 

able to judge, fr6m the spirit with which they cottr 

versed, the sentiments I could not corapvehcndy aa 

the conversation on the part of the ladies waa in 

Danish, they did not appear to be deicient in na« 

tural parts and mental acquirements. Moat of 

the gentleinen spok^ a little Frani^ or EngUab ; 
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and possibly it was timidity that prevented the la« 
dies from dispkyingan equal store of accomplish- 
ments. 

Most people who have heard any thing of the 
state of npanners among the Northern nations, as- 
sign to them the vice, of dninkenness. For my 
own part^ I %m constrained to admit, in a great 
di^ee, the truth of this imputation. All ranks 
drhdc Ireely, and the lower orders to excess. I do 
not think, however^ that the use of strong liqows 
is either more universal, or carried to greater ex- 
cess here than in most parts of the Highlands of 
ScotUmd. The wines generally drunk at the ta- 
bled of the middle classes in the Norwegian towns, 
are French; and of these we had a great variety, 
beffldes Madeira and Malaga; In short, the after- 
noon was agreeably spent ; coffee, a drive to ^ay ' 
ttitertainer's villa^ three miles out of town, where 
I found a pleasant house and a charming garden, 
and a game at whist on our return, brought us to 
the aupper-hour, by which time several gentlemen 
had formed an addition to the party, that now 
promised to be a merry one* Immediately after 
mpfiety ^ ladies retired ; and a large bowl of hot 
•pieied claret, or Burgundy — I forget which — was 
placed in the centre of the table. 
. It has been my lot to' visit many landsy-^soine of 
diem celebrated for nationality — ^but in that enthu- 
nastic love of country which is irrestrainable when 
countrymen are assembled together, every nation 
mnst ]^ld to Norway. A Norwegian loves, re- 
^erea all that belongs to, and distinguishes his na- 
tm had,-:— his mountains, his rocks, his forests, 
faairoiild not exchange for the richest plauiis of 
: c 2 
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tbe south. To a Norwegian^ the wonb O&nli- 



Ncrffi (old Nornray), hai« m apiU in thea i 
diate and powerful ; they cannot be reskted*- 
GemdS Ncr^S \% beard in an instant rapeated by 
ev«ry voiee; the glassts aw filled, ndaed, and 
drained; not a drop ia left; and then bnntaforlh 
the atmultaneoas eliorus, '^ Far Nwge! " the oih 
tional sodg of Norway. Here^ aiid in ahuadvtKi 
other iniitancea hi Norway, I faara aeen tha cha* 
meter of a company entiidiy dianged by the ohane» 
introduction of the expreision GamiS Norg^S* The 
graf«Bt discussion is instantly ialeannipted ; wad 
one might suppose, for the moment^ that the party 
was a party of patriots, aasembled to oamnKtto* 
rate some national atiniTeraary of freedoni. Hm 
northern nattons are aconsad of being eold^. boft 
there is, at least, no endenee of th» in tbair imif 
ings of patriotism. I apeak, hewsrer^ of Nuimf^ 
only ; the same cannot, I thii^ be aaadmi fiwe^ 
den ; and as to Ra8ai% I b«re had iMrafynrfniw 
ties of making personal ebaermdoiia. In Hiu i wejv 
love of country is the same entfanai^tig pannlim 
that loTe of music is in Itidy. In Bii|^d( tfaene 
is no tbast which stands in the ^aoeef Sf^mia 
Notgiy nnless perhaps it be the Wooden Walla ei 
Old England ; bnt this is rather the iJefenee of 
England, than England henelt In SantlaBd, 
^ the Land of Cakes " ia ncaiiy an e^vnlnit to 
OamlS NorgS; bnt then, how do Saetamen^dnak 
it? they dniu thieir gltsses indeed, b«b theyra* 
main upon their seats if they be sober ; boi let 
€raml6 Ncrgi be the toast in Nonvlay, and evofy 
Norwegian starts to his tet, and a burst ef en^ 
ihuMasin follows, which no dsonmataiitta hum 
power to restrain. Thar eame feeling ia indeed, 
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len or moDe, tli* patnnoBf of die inlmbitMte tf 
HH movDluiioiu CMMmlriM; bvt tlwre ««« retnow 
wby Norway shonk) be move distiagsishiid fqr 
Ums tiittte tban orinm.: Nonpsy is bmko ]solflit«d 
than ADy other country in Europe ; and her polt 
tieal history, too, ie lesv interworen with that of 
other nations. Incorporated, by its own act, with 
Denmark, since the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, she yet retained the name, and many of the 
privil^iee of an independent kingdom ; and has a 
right* to consider the long line of her hereditary 
mofaarchs unbroken. Her population has remain- 
ed uQmixc$d; her language, in the interior, un- 
tainsad ; her soil has never been the theatre of 
war; nor has it ever been trodden, save nurely, 
by the feet of strangers ; her laws are almost oo* 
eval with her mountains. On three sides, she is 
suminded by a boisterous ocean, and girded, too» 
by a homer of rocks; and, on the other, moun* 
^■ani» 'ivggedt and snow-o^t, shut her out, like 
tl|»vaUey of RasMlaB, from therestof the worki; 
and add to this llie legends of a mystic and stu- 
pendooa system of religions bdie^ which are hand* 
ed down by tradition, and which tend to preserve 
m the minds of the people a veneration for all that 
ever belonged to them, and to nourish a pride in 
the antkiuity of their nation ; and it is not difficult 
to credit the assertion, that, to a Norwegian^ hb 
enmtry is the object aJmost of his worship. Re- 
cent events have indeed cast a damp upon the en- 
thnsiasm which 6raoi/eiVor^^ inspires ; and I have 
been told, that, for some lime after the annexation 
of Norway to Sweden, the toast was rarely drunk; 
bat, if ao, the feeling has subsided. Norway is 
Gamii Norgi stiU ; and so attentively has the 
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new sovereign cnltirated the esteem of bis sub- 
jects ; and, by all accounts,^ so folly does he merit 
ity that, as far as my observation entitles me to 
speak, Bemadotte is never named but in terms of 
respect. 



CHAPTER II. 

Journey into the InUoA&t^MfOknwr •f Ti«veUingt-»llx. 
p^nae of Tr»velliwg»-,Tli« Honnt of NorwAj-^Appfiiv 
ap($ of the Country-rtStupidity of the Natives—A £^» 
lemma-^Traits of Character.— The Tprvis Elv — Enchant 
iiig Scenery— Another Dilemma — Sublime Prospects — 
Invitation to a Gentlelnaii*! Hoiif»— The Monntain Aha 
of Norway-f-Its Legendiu^ poeirjr— .A Kovirfgm Clmr<h 
and Mim«ter^Minenil»^HeAt of the Woatheiv^ftztra^ 
ordioary Fertility— New Features of Natures-Patriarchal 
Families — Bykle— Bears i^nd WoWe^— A Midnight Walk 
-49aBrise» 



This feast, and Norwegian natiomdity, have pre^ 
vented me from informing the reader rciBpectlng 
mj arrangment9 for my jQnriiey. My roiite» I 
have fdready 8aid» I had determined upon, with 
those reservations of course, which mnst always be 
made in chalking out a course through a country 
in which there are scarcely any cross-roads ; hut a 
traveller who is willing to ride, drlte, walk, sail, 
or even upon a piuch swim, has certainly an ad- 
vantage ; and the devii^tions which circumstances 
may compel him to make, are not likely to be ei- 
ther frequent or great. There is a roadi pftrt oT 
the road to Bergen, as far as JSvM^ in the direc- 
tion in which I wished to go. jBykle is upwards 
of It hundred miles from Chnstiafisiuod^. and die 
road to it lies, for the most part, along the haidur 
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of the Torris Ely and the Odderen £!▼, and tb^ 
narrow lakes formed by these two rivers. As far 
as Byjsle, therefore, I resolved to travel at my ease, 
and had accordingly made purchase of a Carriole^ 
the nsaal conveyance in thb part of Norway, for 
which I paid something more than 5/. sterling. 
These are strange little vehicles, very nnsociable, 
as they contain only one person, but extremely 
easy and convenient. They are not hnng upon 
springs, but the elasticity of the shafts, which are 
extremely long and thin, about six inches brond, 
the broad sur&ce of course facing the ground, and 
which are made ol* a supple and tough species of 
wood, answers the same purpose as springs ; in- 
deed these carriages seemed to me to be easier 
than if they had been hung in the mos^ approved 
mode. The little carriages are extremely low, an 
almost indispensable quality in any vehicle intended 
for Norwegian travelling, because the roads are so 
precipitous that the traveller is very frequently ob- 
liged to alight, both for his own security and to 
ease the horse ; and it is an advantage to be able 
to do this, without being under the necessity of 
stopping the horse. Wherever there is a road in 
Norway, there are stations upon it or post-houses, — 
generally small farm houses — at which the owners 
or tenants are obliged to procure horses for the tra- 
veller at a certain rate, and a person to accompany 
them, who goes to the next station, generally run- 
ning by the side of the vehicle, unless a piece of 
level ground occurs, when he occasionally mounts 
behind. The chaise amounts to about three half- 
pence an English mile, and a third in addition to 
the driver^ so that one may post with two horses 
a hundred miles for 33s. instead of upwards of ICWl, 
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wUdi postiiq^ the sane distance in England would 
amaant to. In Sweden^, posting is equally, or eren 
rathjer more reasonable. . I ought perhaps rather to 
say^ unreasonable. 

I was advised to carry my money in small coin 
and nates, as, owing to the extreme poverty of 
many parts of the country, especially in those 
pwts lying remote from ihe high road, I should 
find it impossible to procure change, even t6 a 
very trifling amount ; and this statement I found 
amply veiified by facts. , Money is indeed of lit-« 
tie service to those living either as proprietors or 
occupants, in places far remote from towns or vil- 
lages. A great part of their food consists of fish, 
wiuch is always to be had in Norway for the trou- 
ble of throwing in a net. Rye or oats, and pota- 
toes sufficient for seed and domestic purposes, are 
grown by them. The birch-tree furnishes a spe- 
cies of wine ; a few domestic animals are reared ; 
and implements of husbandry,, and even many ar- 
ticles of dress, all of the most primitive descrip- 
iiQia, are fashioned ^y themselves ; and taxes, which 
are trifling, and rent, in the few cases in which 
occiq)ierB are not proprietors, are paid in kind, or 
in timber, which can always be sent gratis to mar- 
ket, from the many streams which intersect the 
country, and fall into the great rivers, at the 
mouths of which a town and a market are inva- 
riably found.' 

Out of most of the large towns, the rule is, that 
the traveller must take two horses, for the obvi- 
ous reason, that labour and time being more valu- 
able in these, the remuneration would otherwise 
not be adequate,; or the traveller may, if he pleases, 
take only one horse, and pay for two, the .choice 
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te ift hi» owtt optMM. For ny onm {wrt,; I laft 
tilts to dsfi peison who was to intmih me for the 
stage; uid next iiioniin{p, at tke eeriy hour of half 
after five, my carriole and two horses, vpon one of 
^nduoh my eondnotor was mootited, drove up to 
the door. 

As therd was room ia the carriage for moie 
than my stuall portoMOitean, I had tdken the ad- 
vice of ny host, and provided myself with a loaf 
or two of white bread, two salted rein-deer ton- 
gues, some tea (whaoh by the by I had some dil^ 
ficvlty in jproeuring even in Christiansand) and 
Mgar, and a vapadons bottle of biandy, I mean 
Frtnoh brandyv hr the spirit of the country is ti 
be obtiuned alttHWt everywhere; and the hospi- 
table aMrdijK&t with whom i dined, sent his eem 
Vsni> tti the early hour of &^ with foar bottlea of 
the same fine fioordeaax which I had partaken of 
tfce day hefoie. I was soon seated in my Httle 
earriage ; and in a, few minutes we had cleared 
the pevement and the houses^ and had ^tered 
tqpon the eomitry. 

In no jonney that I have ever made throvgbi 
any pan of Enrope, have I eiqierieneed an excite- 
ntsnt «f mind eqMl to that which I fislt <m the 
nioitiiBg of the I7th of JanO) seated in my car- 
Jiiiole, my fttee towards the interior, and with the 
4^nvifiti«A of being in Norway^ and with the cer* 
tainty of exploring ^ country which had ever from 
chfldhood been present to my mmd, as the ideal 
of solitary grandevr and savage eablimity. I think 
theie is no state of the mind so joyous as this ; 
none in which we are so loosened from all the 
drags that pull us earthward. We soon passed 
the enclosures which mark thflf immediate neigh- 
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bourfaood of a town, and descended into one of 
those dells, which was a Mot promise of the 
charming scen^ l^rongh which the route sbttaJd 
conduct me. It was a glorious morning ; the sun 
had been risen many hours, and shone unclouded. 
The rirer, which we had not yet left, flowed swift- 
ly along, bordered by deep ' foliaged trees, whidi 
stood in thick masses, and motionless; except only 
the aspen, which is almost every wbere found in 
Norway, and whose gentle trembling seemed to 
acknov^ledge the reyiving influence of the morning. 
A few miles from Christiansand, the road di- 
verged from the Torris £iv to the left, and enter- 
^ ed upon a rugged country of short hills and small 
valleys, in which houses were scattered here and 
there; wood of various' descriptions' grew evefy 
where plentifully; and pastursfge, on Which both 
sheep and' cattle were fe<$ding, lay under and be- 
tween the trees, and was in some pli^s partially 
enetosed. As I proceeded^ I could not but all- 
inire the pace and eagerness of the little coffee-co- 
loured steeds that whirled me along; and I' had 
soon an opportunity of admiring their sure-footed- 
' Bess. After asceifding a tolerably long hill, 1 
' reached the summit of a very steep declivity on 
the other side, the road descending in nearly a 
straight line, and covered with stones, and inter- 
sected by water-courses. I was about to pull up 
I and alight, with the intention of .walking down 
I what seemed almost a pecipice^ as any one would 
I have done in England in similar circumstances, 
I ^when my little mettlesome horses set off at full 
Bp^ed down the hill, over stones and water-d^n- 
&elt, at a pace far beyond that of an English post* 

t . ^ '• • ■D ' ■• ■ 



c^p4{b. I was ^ $f9^ aliinpe^t mi tmi ^ fMk 
tiienfi, but thftt I ^vnd to Jbe iippps^iblA ; ^h^ iroad 
:irae much st^c^erj mid i»cffe mgged, J^W W|r 4h»t 
9ise lio be met^ w^th ui Elngland, pithc^ in WeB$- 
mcffelimd or Slerbphiro; «vi4 ^i» ^r«4» iMH^d^lSy 
no piu3^pet betweea the rofid «nd a Jt^seelL^iia^k ^- 
^iipioe ; bat ibe e«rept ffOf^A* tiv^ m S9pfe 4«sps» 
the trfLVQller Im WKlbuig ^ Souf ; db9 b«m« d^- 
4c«n4ed at dw «9«mi, or fq«|;bc)r» cm»iMifMti9^ 
Jen^ted pac^ ^tb the ^o^oet fifn^U^nmt fmn^ 
m94e a false ^V^f^mA hrmi^ ine^od uf ^oanMe 
in perfect safejty to the bottim. J wp^Jd Dd^ise 
Ibe tr^yeller Ui lAofmvf^ $mi$t imvl^ieaAY ^ bia 
iKvraes— give them ^reiii-.<-tand U mil s^tr^f ever 
liii^kpen that he vill &od )m e^iMmee mqiki^* 
I bad lefjty or rather wy h9i^9»9 had ]#$(» the «i9»- 
doctor far behind; but he mw evmmmmgihwo, 
Ibe bill, calling lp9d|y %o bis boiw^ Im) go mw» 
ieiswrelyj a c^ iarbieb iht^y m^vin^ Tory viril to 
nftderstand ; fcir a| last tb^ istppfiAd ^Uigfi^imtf 
ffu^til be owfiftP^km, The exmdmumwfiiswimmfh 
ly titoitbleBQBp \g tim liKaiwUar> m rwd^dug bis 
P9<^ vrbether be vW or aot, Sitiieg in your mr- 
riflle, with ypvr wp^ jp your baftdi iww fleeui, iii- 
4eed» Ao he vMiter i9f )no«r kmm Md. hia phimn 
hint it is pot ap #9 i^ajiiir ; Ibi hmas wiU obey 
^eir wwiter s vaipe, i»tb9r ibftQ fo^f whip ; and 
qple^s yjoa paa» hyi90|ne mH^^ |^ dp atart of Uip 
69 fyx that tbp hpinas ^MWiPt mtxh ik^wM komm 
f^, ii» ifhiiBb 4a^ yen im nwitf Idwp ii» ymr 
INNoe arjyil always he r«gibAed by |}ie d#graa af 
ioye yrhk&b he h«Ma» his boiaes* Au V^i^f^tkmm 
trarelling in any lof tha portbeRp pa^pst iocbidwg 
Gero^APy^ paPftPl Ml IP ba ^W^ wilh tliQl^aMr 
tendemeas e?inced by the natives for their horses. 



An Eiigliii1ililia«i; dtHbngfr he* Histe his horse t^ 
dd<!^ not tkse it Atnti^: lUere is a gr^ distinc- 
tidfl Between these two tjbtinb ; he will give it itv 
hay and cOiti, fttkt he will not, as a Scandinavian 
wtH, dividb hit^ loaf with it. An Bnglishman will 
8e« his UoiM made comfortable in the stable ; but 
a€rei1fiatf,a Swede; OraNiDiiregian, will sleep be- 
side* it They deem; by thfeir beMaVidnr towardfl 
thd^ hok^ses, to acknowlbdg($ a' common nature. 
%lasi^ eartbf^ ovetf>urd£iimg ah ah-efitdy burden- 
ed' Borte; aife tb be i^een iii the liortherti coufatrifes ; 
ttdr Ba^ B eV6r, north of Pari^, seen oti6 instance; 
in wHidi' tf law ajjaiilsf chlelt^ t6 animals woulrf 
bate? flfbtfeined a* single cOti^ction foi^ maltreating' a 
teWfe. I should be glad to have it explained; up- 
od'iJhitntrtogfcal prtnciplts; Bow the virtue of be- 
n*Jt^eiietf hap^enrtb show it^lf amofng* the north- 
em* natfbns tbWai-dfc Bordies onljr ; f6r 1 havfe not 
Ate6v«©d tfikt'tlleir' humanity is ritore abounding 
WWftfdi thtfi- fellow-meri; 

Ovtt road; for several* miiefii befotir reaching the 
sfttibtf, wtt[bh;aA rieaf'ab I cbiild ascertain, might be 
^D^te« fhA& CUristiktisaBd, had mucti the a[ppijar- 
atfcte'of an^av^tte through a gfeiittemanV pleasm-e- 
gWtiMdi. If wa6 not fenced * on' either side ; green 
rfbpefif, dbttfed With Wood; lay every where rifOund; 
attdus yet; nothlifg of thte character'of Norwegian- 
scenery was visible. The heat began to be incom- 
ttodious; aYid the gadflies cruelly aniioyed the 
^H^ and as f felt disposed' to break my fast, I 
^^' not" sorry when we stopped at a hou6e; 
^Mch my coriduCtbr'an'tfouiiced to be the statlOtf. 
A^tttvellet inNoirway must riOt 16ok for the ob* 
fi^M^tastfeftb Whibh he may hiBiV^ been aCCiistOBied 
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to find in-Etigland from the landlord of a posting-'' 
honse, wh^ he calls out ** a chaise and paar. " 
Generally speaking, the traveller in Norway will 
meet with no sulkiness and ill humoor, but neither 
will he find any very apparent readiness to supply 
his wants, — I mean, with respect to horses, — he 
will sometimes be under the necessity of practising 
the useful virtue of patience, the horses not being 
forthcoming for an hour or two. The excuse ge-» 
serally is, that they have to he sent for to a great 
distance, though it* often happens, that they are 
engaged in some kind of labour close at hand. 
A peremptory demand, however, will generally 
shorten the term of trial, and produce the cattle. 

Here, I was in no particular haste ; I made 
breakfast, and congratulated myself on my fore- 
Mght in having brought tea; and before I had 
finished, the horse (for this stage I had only one 
horse) was in readiness, «id having paid the 
posting charge in bank notes of the value of less 
than sixpence each, and given a trifle to the coa« 
ductor for snaps^ a custom, however, which I did 
not intend to continue, I was again carried for- 
ward as before. When you pay a Norwegian hia 
due, he will always ask something more for snaps. 
Very little, however,, will content him ; and indeed 
so small a sacrifice is repaid by the reflection, as 
you journey onward, that you have left a poor 
countryman contented. - 

Shortly after leaving this station, the country 
began to assume a different appearance ; thp dells 
were deeper ; the country worse, or rather, less 
cultivated ; fir began to take pkice of other wood ; 
goats, instead of sheep, browzed on the heights, 
and the cottages were less frequent, and of a rud- 
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STUPIDITY Off! t^B^llA^IVSS. ^1' 

ttr cfMlillttMlMr^ sMA' as* nte^ gi^cd*thi& •innuil 
of MdMaaiofMii «l«irttl^ns failfe weire 8«eii» a^*^ 
reiidy flA^iA^ gMit(<KBtaie0y rliwgf.t* a c^nudetfaUe' 
^▼ation. 

I^ bMr:4«*itiiMiiuiC«, .ott<tbk stagffs of a reimurkaMs 
deiekiftcf' ia tke miMt' ordiMaiy>ea3ertioa of ioge- 
irait^ otf the'plih; 4>f • the^ Norweg^ pflOBaatry; Li • 
a80eiid]l%Z86ir«Ni'Viirjr8toiB^ ttecHTi^ea^ the con-^ 
du«e(H- se^tmid to tMnk h nrnx^mtay, that the hone^ 
afaoold foe i«o#< audi 'tbien inda^d with a few^mo* 
metftr br^iaMn^^ but inj places of adopting the ob^ 
yitfta v^^defofl' plalsiii^ a stoii^ bebiiid> the whM^- 
(foi* btfijdr<^ 'of <allidlttMMkm8 
oa the^ rottii), h»'ai#tty8 pkuoadlhimBeif i»tbe naSy 
(^tttfo'vehk^ aiAl hfeldit forvraMi with his faaada^-' 
or BUppom^ 'it'witb hia baekx 

About haif w&f be€w«eff' tliter last staiieiiy aad a-^ 
pkoe whish I thtokait eliled'He^elaiHl^' wis scop^ 
ped to water oar horse, and rent »fewiniBfiteB^ a*' 
the«sti^wa8'a»Ter5r'iiltig«hl|^0i«si I^taokitheop- 
piMPfuAkyi itf aNjgMng^' paatly'tsf'aaiiia^e the tfaiM 
wbldi soiae slidsv'ofi sailed' tangle' I^had eateii- 
atbMttbfMli haidicaMed^'and p«ptly te seer the in* 
t^or of' the tonae aft^^fciob-wl) baited. It waa^' 
like M thai haw^^^^ thb paaAnat^ of botb Nor-> 
^Bta.y and SliMdeft; « condtmeted of pkio' tninks udb 
mild, aiid^hia'*wai| aa^iABiif of them- are, coveiadi 
m^ smaHipebbies^oil thh^Y^ • among wlach ybt* 
rioas'green ptaii«$^ aftd-sema fla#eni, were grow** 
iagt' Tfaa iivisribr was- wvetehed enough; the 
£iri^r«^whieH'iK^M>iadaadas^ scanty in qaan^^ 
as rade initi 'Cdilsinibtion/ was the^ manuiactwe of 
thi9pi«piiet5r;whl>' was' also thO' owner of some 
little land adjacent, safficient '^for the nourishmcnl 
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of a few domestie mimalB, — ^wmter potaloes, and , 
rye for bread. The labour of his Mttle eatatewas . 
all performed by himselfy and 1 should think did 
not occapy half his time. 

In aboot a quarter of an hoiur we started agam ; 
and within two miles of oer next station, upcMt 
reaching a cimsidenible height, a fine str^ of 
water winding northwards, and losing itself amcmg. 
wooded hills, lay below ; and the greater eleva* 
tion of the country, deeper woods, and altogether 
milder aspect, showed that I was speedily to iie<-^ 
cognise those featnres of external natnre, and reap* 
lize those conceptions which I had preTioady form- 
ed of Scandinavia. It was nearly one o'clock, when 
we reached the station, which b a small viUage 
situated very near to the Torris £lv, the river we 
quitted shortly after leaving Christiansand, and 
not far from the foot of diat narrow lake, which is 
in fiact part of the river. 

The question here arose, whether I shjanld trasp 
vel fiirther, or remain fox the remainder of the 
day. My conductor advised me to proceed, nrg* 
ingprivately as a reason, that at HcnxlncBS I might 
probably find a bed, — a reason which determined 
me, as it implied a doubt whether that accomodar 
tiofL could be found where I was,-— 4hoagh an old 
nMOi, whom I then understood to be the propria 
tor of what seemed a kind of miserable inn, ikraog- 
ly contradicted the other, and brought out of the 
boose a wooden trencher, upon which lay balf a 
dozen fine-looking fish, as a temptation, no doubt, 
to make me acquiesce in his anangement. I 
ofterwards learned that ha was not the owner, b«t 
anly a zealous friend. 

A difficulty also occurred here, respecting the 
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ditfge for ray hone. The coins in this p«rt of the 
world are so moltiferioBSy that a stranger will alway a 
find great difficulty in readily understanding their 
yalae for some time after he arrives in the country ; 
and this ignorance or misconception on my part 
was the frequent cause of altercation, especudly at 
this station, where it was a considerable while be* 
f ore we could come to au amicable arrangement* 
I& these cases, however, the best way is, to mak& 
a trifling sacrifice. The Norwegian peasantry I 
have invariably found to be greedy, but little mat- 
ter contents them. I ha ve often seen the most 
violoit dispute calmed in an instant, by the sacri- 
fice of less than an English penny. 

And now having resolved to go forward, a horse- 
was wanted. At the regular station I was told I 
cooki not have one for at least an hour ; but a man. 
who overheard this, addressed himself to me^ and 
with some difficulty made me understand, that if 
I would conseBt to take two horses, he would 
furnish me with them instantly,— and he contrived • 
to diow that the next stage was extremely hilly» 
by. pointing forward, and then moving lys hand ia 
a waving motion from side to side, ' as a reasoifti 
•iriiy i should find two horses an advantage. As I 
:faad yet only come about twenty miles, which wa& 
too short a journey, I nodded assent, and the man^ 
almost immediately returned with two stout little* 
horsesy which he assured me would carry me ta 
HordnsBs in four hours,— « distance, I understood^, 
el about eighteen miles. A violent altercation 
immediately arose between my volunteer conduc- 
tor, and the regular post-master, which I of course 
conjectured to be a complaint on the part of the 
latter, of improper interference with his rights ;— 



butrwlwiril'BMirr my horses hanwBBed;. L jiitn||Ri( 
into my. oeuriolej* and: trcklt^ awsy. at] suoii a'^pMiB^* 
that my oemdoDtor found ' it' neensssry to maJw thb; 
best of: hi* vfiiy<afitor me, learing the^maoiof office; 
to state bis grienmces to the little* groop which 
had been collected by so universai' aa: oocarrenfoe 
as- the arriFai'Of aa.Bnglishmasij 

La&vivyftfonnd theiateUigenee^ thai I waatsat 
veiliii^ merely to sae the coBBtry, excska surpffite^- 
aiid\to< this- was geaerally added, a visibie aeciMBiion. 
of respect*. Notbkag flatters the vanity of a NeR>> 
wsgian. so >mfiioh» a» admirationi of. fanwicoimtry^-^of 
Gamle Nvrgte ; and' he looks with greatly in«> 
creased respect, and> with some- lealiags of kind* 
naasy upon the straager who has trayelledfar'firam 
horae^ior noipriTateiotaresto^ihis own, bat with; 
tbfrsala object of visiting those meaateina aod 
riren, aad lakes, vdiicb the Norwegiaaooasidera. 
the pacaliar ohaMwteriBtacs, and ths distinct glaiy. 
of fai0>f coantFyv I ahtajB: found ny oondMors ^ 
luaBwaaittt maker known ahorp^sposa that^broi^ibt 
m»'. into. Narwayv; and I generalliy^ peroamd. 
tbatithin aaaoancemeafe was followed < by* wimder*- • 
ii^looksy aad.not unfreqaeatlyi by* a' step hack,* 
aad A do^&ig^^ of & cap^ It is not iaqtossible^ how* • 
everi that in . & i oomiAry so. seidomn visked- by thiM * 
vel^lers, aml'whiir» mcmeyisso seavoey' the.'Maipie^^^ 
natives* may imagine, that no one woald^ ok oo^dt ; 
tnwel foF mere conosity, witbevt beingi possasaadi 
of aai^le maans ; . aad ithecefove, apaiA mf )the>. d«^>T 
fecenco which is paid, is perhaps rendered \ tov 
weakh. In Franee or Switaerlandr respect is^ paid* 
to the traveller only fn^ividae received. 

Shortly after leaving, thestatwn) we n^roaehed 
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the precipitotts banks of the Torrk Ehr, erer 
which it was necessary to pass by beating, an o- 
penttion in which there is idways some difficnlty, 
and Ireqventiy danger, in Norway. The rirer was 
broad, deep and strong, — and from the steepness 
of the banks, it was the work of considerable time 
Uy lower the carriole, and get the horses on board. 
Generally speaking, the boatmen, whether on the 
coast, or in the interior of Norway, (where boat- 
men are almost as mnch in requisition as npon the 
coast) are skilful and trustworthy. Such I be- 
Meve is their character, — and I hare always found 
it supported npon every occasion npon which I 
had an opportunity of judging. In about seven 
mmutes we safely reached the opposite bank, 
which was somewhat 'lower, and where, therefore, 
the difficulty of disembaricing our dead and lire 
stock was less formidable. 

The road now wound along the side of the 
long narrow lake, which I have aU^ady spoken 
of; and the country every where presented the 
most romantic prospects. A road along a lake, in 
many countries, is tolerably level ; but in Noryray 
it is otherwise. Sometimes we climbed several 
hundred feet above the water, then immediately 
descended to its margin, — and occasionally our 
pamh lay through a creek in the lake itself. The 
road never continued level above a few hundred 
yards at one time. Wood ef all descriptions, in- 
ckidittg some oak, a great deal of hazel, birch^ 
a^n, and fir, covered the banks, and hung over 
tfaie clifiB above ; and beneath the trees, the thortle- 
berry was every where to be seen in profusion* 
The nmd stri^ngly reminded me of that which 
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8kirti.U)hBiv«l8r;, cnij ika^l^AelMMk of die 
TiHnisdals). w«. sm^ n» genftlemt»*s TiilM^ mi» nfoei 
any wiwrt' yce»K?h a ii i i o wHk parlies ef tomnMrn, 
The hiUs ki' the neigbbourbood of UlleBvpader an^ 
faigbes thaa those snrnmodmg ihis esipaiuiedi rivier,- 
but tfae eliis o» the lattev are mor& preeipttmta,. 
and tiket woiMi more extensively spread; and foe 
thia nost part ftdler gpownv 

. L had not proceeded faa idong. this road>> whwir 
I .fisnnd sofficient xeaaoa to* oonfpratailate a ay ndft 
upon being, seated in the rear of two* hoieea' in^ 
plUea of ooflur I. fnsqiieiidy walked up the hillai. 
wjkioh^i owing to the- eseessvne heat, Ir eoitld wih- 
lingly hai«e spai^d myself; and I> think it qnei^' 
tionable, if wiitb my buiwlen^ one hoioe eonld hwm 
diiaim the csmogB up* sobm' of: tBo ascents^ The- 
wi»atfaer9< bovraveryt battio|^ tfae hoat^. wa» stf de^ 
ligbtful, tbe scenery so enobaiiting» and my oimi 
spiiics so Ml of dastiisilyy that it wonld have n^ 
qQisfled.some more* powerful dvawbaek than Uio 
neoessity of waUdng up bilH to^ nenmlijio n^ tm-* 
jogptnent^ 

Ttpo; promise of my condootor,. that, we- shooid' 
r«Boh^ Mordmes in fonr how«^<. was bat impoEfoollyr 
fulfilled. The xoad was* so* precipitous) and> the> 
heat, so great, that our progreas. waa Oitrwanly 
slow; and iti was eig^t o'clock befbie my^ cotfif 
panion^ pointing: to* a fbw bouses below the bdghlv 
upon which we stood, told me thati tbia waa ow 
statiom In order' to ' reach this stbtion^. it- waa ne*- 
^osBury once more, to cross tbe Tonas £!▼» whkh 
here again: we found in the form of a« river,, befose 
it expanded mto the lake along whose shoie^ we 
had been trnvelliog; at the.bead ofi wbach^ aud^ia 



ahapcn fao«Ms aad homAi, 4d which Hordncm co»- 
QiBtf* Tlie ford h hew extremely mpid ; but a 
vope, -aMaelied to the rocks, find Wretched acrow, 
i«tidered tfae^nsiage safe ttd expe<fitioas. 

The trlitttle of the eoadueter slopped the hones 
it4bedo(or«f vhatheaaid was thestatm. No 
lone fa»w»yer appeansd to greet jne ob my aimal ; 
nd «pea Aoteringy and going fint iato Aiie Tooa, 
sad imk kiito aastber, I fitnuid im o«e wicMn. 
Dheite, in whaib I supposed was the kisehen, was 
tKfAi aoid I 'jthenelore retaraed to die door to take 
the advice of my conductor ; but he was nowhere 
tehaseett^ nettW he nor his eatde. Bat as I 
had BOt paid hftia, I was toleiably secure of his le- 
sppeaiaiMse. When I m-«ntered the house, and 
stood MstMog ibr some soand, I thought I heard 
a wisalike Aat«f a penon snoring, — and soon 
tin traaapet of sleep bttoame very audible. Upon 
tsafciag roand, I diseoTered something between a 
kddtir ABda stair, which seeijiedio leiid to an upper 
cha»her,«^-«ad I so£dy aaeended, when behold, the 
aqatfMy was solved ; the good people of the bouse 
had gswe to bed ; there they lay hi two beds, four 
ia one^ aad two in another, aU fast arieepr<«4aid, 
owiag «a the heat of the night, not overburdened 
with dothiog. Having east a hasty glanee at the 
€Oidbrts and aecommodations of the apartment, 
which I pKsnmed to he the only one, I crept dowB 
as noiselessljr as I had ascended ; in fear of bebg 
tttstaken for a toidnight assassin or violatcn*, and 
nfth no Fery strong inclination to dispossess any 
if the ' sleepers of their accommodation. Tlie 
ha^t al the liin abovelhe honaon had deceived 
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me. I could have known indeed, by looking at 
my watch, that it was then half after nine ; bat 
seeing the sun so high, the possibility of the vil- 
lage having gone to rest did not occur to me> al- 
though, if I had judged by the hour only, I might 
easily have guessed the truth, as nine is not an un- 
common bed hour among the peasantry in many 
parts of England. In the northern countries, it is 
besides more necessary to retire early to rest, and 
rise early, than in England, because the heat of the 
sun is too intense for several hours every day dur- 
ing the summer months, to permit of active la- 
bour. 

I took my seat m the kitchen, and was employ- 
ed with my rein-deer tongue and bread, when my 
companion returned from watering his horses ; and 
two or three loud shouts soon brought one of 
my sleeping friends, — a youth about seventeen 
years old, — down the stair ; and when he saw com- 
pany, he lost no time in reascending, and awaking 
the rest of the family. The house was soon «ali 
<com motion ; the conductor wanted his supper^ and 
I wanted a bed, — and of these two wants, mine 
eeemed to be the more easily supplied ; f or I was 
H90on directed to follow the youth up stairs, which 
I did with some misgivings as to the nature of the 
4>ed prepared for me, and perhaps even of the com- 
panions who miight share it with me. My feara, 
iioi^ever, were ill grounded. I followed the young 
Norwegian through the apartment I had already 
▼isited by stealth, and where his brethren and 
•asters, who had again dropped asleep, atUl.lay^ 
unconscious of any intruder upon their slumbers. 
I was conducted into a small room acyoining. 
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dean looking and luiy, and strewn, like my bed- 
room at Mandahl, with the shootings of young 
fin. 

My window faced the north-west ; and the gor- 
geous snn, yet an hoar and more from its setting, 
threw its blazing rays from behind a range of 
dark hills, upon the deep stirless woods, and the 
glittering ri^er, whose steady murmurs, unbroken 
by any other sound, showed the general repose of 
nature, and invited me to join its worshippers. 
The call was not to be resisted ; and in a few mi- 
nutes the river murmured no more for me. ^ 
I had made no arrangements for my journey on 
the morrow, and it was after seven next morning 
before I was able to obtain a horse ; and when it 
did make its appearance, I felt some doubts whe- 
ther I should not be able to make more speed 
without its assistance. I was mistaken, however. 
From this station, for several miles northward, the 
river is narrow, about the width of the Tweed at 
Melrose, or the Trent above Nottingham ; and 
again, for sixteen miles farther north, it is in the 
form of a windmg lake, of various breadths ; and 
at the head stands the next station, the village of 
Costad. 

Oh what a morning it was when I left Hord- 
n<Bft 1 As Coleridge might say, ** beautiful exceed- 
ingly. " A curtain of gray light clouds canopied 
the sky; there was no sunshine, but you might 
see where the sun was shrouding himself ; all was 
still; the beautiful river flowed dimpling along, 
■weeping round the green knolls and fimtastic 
rocks that by turns rose from its bed« The morn- 
ing smoke of the few cottages I had left, mounted 
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I^inM VftMs, «lMd«d the bilUskks,; tUMunk^ of 

attd fell wil^ a tmkfini^ song into the culm blue 
bke, WMeorisff into fingflittoe the ^ild floi^rs that 
Iniig «vp«n mk Mnkfi ; and yoeke, th^ rifted 
sides rich in foliage, hanging wild anf) fant^stiCy 
nme in {»i&iMd«d eonjfosion vp^i^atd from my path; 
«rfiia^«<iroaii the lake, «iid Mfore vne, the sanHl 
pt/bkn (ff nooBtains lifted th««Me)v«s against tb€r 
skf > fmd 

■ ■*« >■ like gmnts seemed to sttuid, 

To seatiiMl eachaoHed laiAd. 

Aa we appreaebed the neact sution, the beauty 
iif tftie seene was tawAi he%btened by three 0t 
fsttr diltle boats leaning on the sarfiftee of tiie 
imoaMV and the pictoreflque fignres of ^e Sniin* 
■Mm dmwmg their •nets; and belare w« alighted^ 
mom of 4h0 boats had put to liie share, and anet) 
m ^ifch were some fine live ifish, was spread otti 
heSom the door at irhidh we alighted. Among 
these was a well-sized salmon, of which I made 
purehase, st the price of about fourpence English ; 
aaad the owner seemed well pleased to find m 
ready a market for it. I was ^us provided wMi 
an an^le supper ; fox I had fbiigofften to put into 
my eanioie, at the hwt station, & provision I had 
bimght fran Chnstiaasand, and was now, ihen^ 
iem oUiged to rely upon the stook of native oouh 
moi£ties. At this station I was detained a fA 
kiMV, waiting the arrival, not of a home, but of a 
eaodnetor. I took the opportunity of making my 
way up one of the narrow dells between the rocks, 
thtoi^ whi<^ tumbled a Hoisy UMtrent In the 
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like a thm eolnmn up, dmoBft to the Ajr ; iride 
the momitaiiui ta the north md. weat itoo4 fim uk 
the distancey the light mists hanging upon tb^ 
sides,-* 

like bright uncertainty they lie» 

Like future joys to fwcy's eye. 

Aftc^ leaving the station, the road pr^oeede^ 

aometimes dose to the rivor, and B<|in<^tiwieft i«o 

ceding from ita for about four miles, when vf 

ireached a ferry over the naxronr pait of the lake, 

which began to expand to the northward; and 

after crossing the ferry, the views npon which ere 

in the highest degree picturesque, we proceeded 

flong the east bank of the lake, towards Aarda^ 

nnotjb^ little duster of habitations, standing doae 

upon the water. Here, however, we only weter^ 

ed the horse, continuing our journey towfrdaa 

atation about eight miles farther. It oould ngt 

have occurred to me then, because I had mH 

visited France, how much it is to be regretted that 

tiie lover of nature should so often make choioe of 

the uninteresting plains of France, and the cani|Mi- 

natively tame scenery of Germany, in pboe of 

hieing to Norway, where Nature has not one Gharm 

which she does not display. Soft and multiplied 

beauty, richness and fertility, lie on every band 

. around Chriatiania. The very perfection of pior 

turesque beauty, vei^^^^ upon grandeur, is'i^pmul 

over the country through which my route now 

lay ;. and in a hundred directions, north «nd went, 

savage sublimity appears in it^ hundred f9vm^ 

As I walked up the acclivities, and ga^ed around 

me, so r^yisbipg was earth and sky, that I iangin- 

ed aloud, and fdt as if I could, like die Hsxtsf 

demon, tread from one nienntain peak to another. 
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DnM isHm, «1nu1m[ the MlUskks,; tilnMmlets ef 
te ptmest trymA glktered dewti the hnkm bunks, 
aftd fell Willi a tmkfing song into the 'Calm blue 
hike, wtriMriaff into frfegfMMO the ivild fioiivcrs that 
hung upon l£«flr Mnkfi ; imd yo^^ke, their rifted 
Bides rich in foliage, banging wild and fantastic, 
tose ia pkyMuAad confiision vp^vand from my path; 
«vti^ aorosa the hdce, tend iMfore me, the snnlft 
pifedst df nonataina lifted thetnselres against th«r 
«liy> aiKl 

■■■ " like giants Memed lo sauid, 

To ceatiiMl enchamcd land. 

M we approached the nest atation, the beauty 
sf the aeoDo was nrach heightetted by three or 
fe«r jiitle boats leaning on the sar&ce of the 
WMeis vmI the pictoresqfue igoras of the "Bshav^ 
wni4h|iwhig their noto; and before ws alighted, 
Ma of the iMats had pM to the share, and a net, 
lavish were some fine live ^sh, was spread ottt 
Mmb the door at whioh we alighted. Among 
ttiese was a well*sized salmon, of which I made 
parebase, st the price of about fourpence Englisfa ; 
Md the owner seemed well pleased to find so 
tidy a nMffket for it. I was ^ns provided with 
ta ample supper; for I had forgotten to put into 
uyaarriole, at the last staikm, the provision I had 
Waaght iran Chrtstiansand, and tras now, there^ 
^ iMged to rely upon the stock of nativa couh 
BHiditiea. At this station I was detained a fnA 
^Mr, waiting the arrival, not of a horse, but of m 
^ottduetor. I took the oppoftnnity of making my 
^ up one of the narrow dells between the rocks, 
^^ttoi^ which tnmbled a noisy tonraBt. in the 



4eep pools which occasionally oocttmd in A$ 
stream, there were hundreds of fine larg;e trout ; 
«[id I almost wished I had my fishing-rod, and an 
boar or two to spare. The varieties of wild flow- 
ers were great, and many of them beautifol ; «- 
mong others, I found mazereon, and a species of 
nnnncnlns. 

• Wlien I retomed, the carriole was still standing 
unhorsed ; and, to pass the time, I ordered a bowl 
of milk, which I soon drained to the bottom ; and 
it is perhaps worth mentioning here, that the far- 
ther we travel northward, milk will always be 
found the richer. This observation has been made 
by others, and I can add my testimony to its 
truth. I recollect, in particular, of reading in 
^ Henderson's Iceland, " that milk in that coon- 
try is as good as cream in England. This is cer- 
tainly a curious fact ; it proves that rich pasture 
does not produce rich milk. The fact stated is 
therefore owing, in all probability, to some com- 
mon herb that grows throughout the Morthem 
countries. 

• At length the conductor arrived, and I pro- 
ceeded on my journey. The lake now began to 
contract, and the country to assume a wilder as- 
pect. We were rapidly approaching the gorges of 
the mountains ; and all the wood, excepting only 
aspen, bad given place to the Norway pine, which 
darkened the valleys, and stretched up the hili- 
etdes. Before arriving at Cusud, we bad to feny 
across the lake, and again at the head of it, across 
the river. The lake now narrowed extremely ; and 
at the last ferry, the river, which poured into it 
from the mountains, was impetuous, and the pas- 
sage across considerably hazardous : it was about 
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Am o'd^odb, when Ireached €«nd, TvUch^OBMnn- 
p me d-on tinee sidee by pme-coTcrod )MMHiluiii» 
wmd iMmng the kke on the other, cam boast of as 
wildly sedwiMl ta, mitMAmx m aay one covld do- 

I^mI plad Kiy coBductory tnd Was itaiiding in 
a^DMnng niaod «t the daor of Uie wietohod littlB 
place where the night was to he passed, whea a 
^lailemaD^iHdB man waUosdap to me, and addres- 
sing Bie in French, said, he aadenlaod I was an 
EaglishoMB tBavalliag fran caiissity ; and as the 
aeosasraodatiQm ft>r taBreEen wwe af the wamt 
deseriptiaii, it woaid be domg him a fdeasare. if 1 
imld laake «m «f las haase while I lamaiaad. 
It wasan •ofe net to be lajeeted, and I theicfoaB 
wilfingly aMptad tt. He was the ptopcietor #f 
ing^ pcaperty in Ae aeighboarhood* > and of ax- 
aawHnnOs <m. the riter^ by which he wm 
b small flxpenaa^ to float his tanbarto 
i« state fit f9£ embarkaliaa^ aad 
^nthaat danger <af ateppage fiaai shattowiB, and 
those otiberabstRMftioBs whkhpfore agfaatthind- 
■wssme to the ^ick inaiapniiniriim-of tanber Ikaav 
-the iatariaiv Mas house was a neat aB4Klsni4odh-> 
-m^ haane, Mk of timber! andeed, bat of so pesfeet 
•ad mdailnaliinl aosSififcractioB, that it possessed all 
^AaairaBfeBge oi Oboases hailtaf mors capensia^ 
natarials; it lay idieltered an eirery side, tacept 
temmda the rivei^ and * sBvasoDded with a well- 
Aaadafofaard, in which the apple and peai^tiaea 
troB laadad wkh fant^ aliaady giving jtfoaiiaa «f 
*tt idwadant crop. 

I was iattodnoed to a pleaaing looking womaoy 
the wife of my enteitBiner, and her sister, rathsr 
«2 . 
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•n engBgmg 'young person about twenty ; tlieio 
were no children. I spent the remainder of tfatsy 
'Ond all niext day, with this hospitable iiunily, and 
received from them the greatest kindness • and at^' 
tention. The family was Norwegian, hut both of 
Ihe ladies spoke French tolerably well, and die 
gentleman, a little English also. The name of 
the fiftmily was Johansen. ' 

^ It was here that I heard, for the first time^ that 
ancient national music, of which Norway, like all 
other mountainous countries, can boast. The 
mountain airs of Norway are, however, of a wild- 
er and more uncommon character, than those of 
luDy other of the mountainous co«ntiie» which I 
have visited ; some of them, in their sudden transi- 
tions, and strange melody, reminded me of the 
breathings of the Eolian harp. The ehwacu^ of 
these airs is, with but few exceptiooa, that of me- 
lancholy. They are simple in their conslnrocdaiii 
but ranging over a compass of note% occasioaaHy 
«ven of two octaves. The poetry to which they 
are song is also of a melancholy cast, chiefly k* 
gendary, and often vergtng upon the tenrific Some 
of it is, however, apparently the mere poetry of 
imagination, though still preserving the same oka- 
lacter. Several of the airs have a nlardal effiict; 
and a few hunting and drinking songs are of a 
gayer cast, both in their music and poetry. 

The lady who sung these airs did them gaeat 
justice, and seemed often to feel their pewer ; and 
was well aUe to commanicate that fselkig to ika 
listener. The words were in high Norse, not 
Danish. Both at this time, and subseqaently, I 
have been at some pains in collecting, the airs, and 
the words to which they are sung. Some of these 
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Met in manascript, otfaen I loarned by car, and 
lia«8 liad set since returning to England, in the 
idea ef publishing the whole, with English transla- 
tbns of the w<»ti8, as ScandinaTian melodies. 

The poetiy of which I have been speaking, aa 
eonpled with the ancient mountain airs, forms part 
of liat body of chivalrous poetry, once the only 
literature of the European nations ; and which we 
Joay stiU look to as a curious interpreter of ancient 
habits and feelings. . The minstrel songs of former 
days, atthongh they may possibly hare had one 
eommon origin, have been modified by the cha* 
lacter of the dififerant nations among which they 
have been found. Those relics of chivalrous poe- 
try which we find in the Nwth, possess a character, 
in some respects unlike that which is impressed 
tip<Hi the poetry that sprung up among the South- 
ern natimu ; affid I shall, perhaps, be pardoned for 
advancing an opinion which, dthougb, as far as I 
know, inrolvaa a new doctrine, appears to me to 
beneverthelesaa sound one ; it is, that we ought 
to refer the distinctive mythology, character and 
poesy, of every nation, to its geographical position. 
This opinian, I tiiink, receives strong confirmation 
from the character of the mytholi^y and poe^ of 
&Bndiiiavia. 

The ternfio imagery of the mythology of Odin, 
one cannot conceive to have been engendered else* 
where than amid the sterile moimtains, the dark 
valley% the gloomy forests, and the desolate and 
dreary coasts of tlie Northeip Continent. There 
kiher€9 a pervading spirit of sadness and desola- 
tioB, that embodies in imagination images of ma^ 
jfitty, terror and power : and- these are again ex- 
prsaaedin histories and legends accordant with 
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ike tottd t)f Batdre. Tbet^ 'Btem i» %e fsmmA^ 
Kddeh ^ympatlihss, Wfakh l aya w i i wftly ^odiiMil 
ttie 80al of man with €be exteMal w«rkl. So ff«h> 
feet an accordance is there between ^emylilciiogy 
of Scandinavia and its external aspect, 'tiMk in trfr* 
▼e!Kng tlnrough the gioefmy vn)ley«, or by ihe^MMH 
beaten shores of Nort^ay, no irresistilily w« assD* 
Nations with tire roythdlogy *of Odm ^#fl^Mlttd» 
tliat I have fancied I hiiard, in sotne #Mp ^Mi, llM 
departed heroes at tfaefa- woik of death ; Mid %ti^% 
paused beneadi some gigantic min, as ni^ b ft g u i 
to shadow it, to listen for tbefionnd of Hh^glMM*^ 
ly revelry. Atsordant wi& these ittiag^ mrii 
Wiili the charatteriof the mythol^ 4if tSottidlttft* 
via. Is the poetry whidi has there '^r^hiated ; htt 
WB legendaty feiongs of 'soifthem lands vre hiipMiis^ 
Hd tr!^ a very opposite cbataeter. l%tae ^ "ibe 
most sonthem nations are imbned #kh*fhe'ft{Ml 
of Inxnry, which accords whh ^ bittkifig: ftMl 
Whence they spt'aifg'; whfleifio ttiliiriffticA'%uli|fs ^ 
Finance are Ml of gM^e, gaiety, "and ^tdlnMa^t^ 
suiting well tiie smillDg skies, and ike %figlit fHuih 
ifiat f oste^red Mid ripened thcMi. 

Bnt, to return from this digi«ssi#s<«^l%naifl6- 
icond ^ 'Of my abode in the hettse fff My 4Mpi>- 
table friend was a Snnday; and I aecompMlM 
i?be family to chnrch, in which serviise is p^em- 
ed each alternate week. It vnns a %^f%9mm*9i 
Ood, and, to all appearance, not a negteeted^^os* 
Many of the parishioners, I was inform^, ttUtm 
even fifteen miles to join in the pofblic W^rslflp vf 
God, and by far the greater number frotttidt <to 
ten miles. I counted ninety persons, and 'lAiitt 
number almost filled the buiiding. The sc¥mmi 
^^ in Norse, and the {M^eacber spoke with grait 
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fcrrency, and was lutened lo wbh the profonndett 
aUentkm. The congregation was respectably dress-* 
ed, many of the women with red handkerchiefs 
tM ronnd their heads ; their petticoats extremely 
shorty and the waists of them all corresponding in 
kngtb with the sh^»e of the body. Round the 
Mtde chnrdi lay a bmial ground ; here, as in many 
paits of the Continent, Kttle wooden crosses paint- 
ed black stood npon the resting-places of the dead. 
Hie age of the tenant of the tomb was in most cases 
nidely cot upon them ; and I remarked, that there 
was a great preponderance of old persons. After the 
service was concluded, the deigyman returned with 
as to dinner. As he was unacquainted with any 
other language than his own, I could not have any 
direct oonrersation with him; but I put some 
^pMstions to him through the lady beside whom I 
was. seated. I learned that Bibles were extremely 
scarce, and that few were able to purchase them. 
Elementary education was not neglected, diere 
b^iag but few who could not read and cipher a 
little. Crime in this district was rare ; there was 
Bcarcely a tradition of a murder ; and thefts were 
ako v«y unfrequent. There had hot been an il- 
legitimate child bom in the parish for more than 
seven years. My informant readily admitted, how- 
ever, that his parishioners would orerreach one 
another in transactions of trade or barter, as readi- 
ly as in more enlightened climes ; and that liiere 
weie instances, within less than seven years, in 
which ill^timate children would have been bom, 
had timely wedlock not prevented it; but such in- 
stances, ■ from all I could leam, were rare. The 
simple-minded, and, I believe, pious pastor of this 
parish, had nerer been ftuther than Stavangery at 
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sober cnp of wine^ ire took tls htt^ aft lio WM 
obliged to ride some distxuice to ispend tb^ «Ag<bt, 
wbere be was to perform tbe the «f 4)trptitfiki on 
tbe morrow. My bost fomisbed Use iHtb \a bn^f^, 
and mooiiting another bimself, we aeeoitaptfAted 
brim about five Englisb miles on bis way. ft W<n 
ft mountsin-patb, and we oaiigbt ffome ttiigtiifiMEfC 
jflfKmpses of towering moniftahis, \A^ muffW^eoflt 
MtmmitB, «ome of wMcb &d not tippettf to beHWM^ 
Ifaan twenty miles distant. We ptitiod iism Vbe 
psBtor Bt the sommit of b blH^ «t the 4bot «f %%Wh, 
on tbe odior side^ be puiified 'otft bis 'deiiffittUliOii« 
a smtt^l solitary boase beside a liltle M», ^kai eh^ 
▼ironed by forests ; but within, Vie HMMt«d iM, 
tbere wn ntnob bappin^ss; and bfe •ootild f rMdM 
huBself both abundance and welcome. We 1«^ 
tdmed Tery leisurely by anotber paili, o^r Hdtno 
btUsy wbere a good -deal of bea^ was grsf^pv^ingy 
nbced widi jmiiper. Lower duMtm 'tb«!re wils ia)tin<» 
dance of berberry, 'Soid occatfional specimeris of 
Diantbofi snpcsbas (fringed pink). BokWood, 'a 
riinib wbicb is net mentioned as indigeik)iis to 
Norway, I also met witb, thoogb not in tfie siime 
proportion tbat I bare vubsequenftly seen ft on llie 
roagb be^bts in tbe neigbbonrhdod of Niunifr Ifr 
the Netberlands. I aaw no game of any kindy nor 
any bird, excepting « few ploveito. 

In Mr Jobanaeo, I found a pa r tbaett fdr my 
earriofo. Beyond Byicle, in tiie direction in nvtm 
I bad ieBol?«d to joamey, tbere was no road ; and 
there it woidd consequently be necessary to leat« 
my carriole. I was dMrefore fortdnate in. ftidilig 
abetter way of disposing of it bere. Iwasoffisred 
Ike same earn wbioh I bad paid for it, bat msistlML 



f a. iMig ^aU 1^ fifdi iMffi let0 (ir W9i«^ aiid tMK» ^ 
^cb my ko^itaUe friend with gce«ft difficnlly con- 
«niWd. The MeaktlEMto tp which I sat dowtt uk this 
hQ«9# strong^ lemiaded me of a Scotch hnak- 
%( ; we had exceUeut h^iwey^ ^ckled aalmoBt mid 
q«t*^e* We had «be (m compbniml te i«e» I 
vmf^i) a little wkeatea l^read^ end pjeieljr <tf 
ex^eUeAt lye-hread* I wii» eMiir«jd« tba^ tkeie is 
V9cy little foondetion fov the pveyid^iiit ttotioa, that 
hre%d Hvqcied witjb hark ii giene«»Uy madfi me of hjr 
tlta p^aat^try ; aod that» if I tFav^Ued fraia one 
<iad of Norway to tibe other, it was mdihely th«fc 
\ abould »eet with a aiagle loaf in which there 
w«a any of this iagredie^V 

HaWag pmrted with my caniol^ ; hut there he- 
i9% atiU, as ftr as Bykle, about forty mtlea feurther 
R^lih^ a pasaahle road» I raaolved upon proceed- 
ing tUther next day upon boiseback. Farther than 
Myklet my host could give me no directions as to 
the foute which I ought to pursue ; bathe though 
it pvabaUe, that, with the asaietance of a guide, I 
nhoidd find a foot» or perhaps even a horse-road* 
towards theMios Vand and the Tmd Soe^ by which 
lakea I proposed to find my way to Christiania* 

The day upQu which I was to take my leave, or 
m aan^e early succeediog day, a gentleman from 
6er^ waa expected, who passed this way twice 
eyery summer, to look over the accounts belongs 
ipg tQ some public office which he held in Cbiisr 
tiaasand ; and I suspected, from the basfafulnesa of 
tjbe young lady, when spi^en to respecting hin^ 
that ahe was connected with hia visits, and that h^ 
pr^iant seclusion was shortly to be exchanged for 
Ibe hnaier» aod somewhat gayer scenes of Bergen. 
I f«U griUfifid in ttunking^ that «ift who rn^i^ 
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calculated to adorn society, was not destaned to 
pass ber life in single blessedness, and in this pe- 
mote solitude. I bave never been at Bergen, but 
I understand it is tbe most lively, and most flon- 
risbing of all tbe towns in Norway ; and tbat to re- 
side in Bergen cannot be considered as banisbment. 

Anxious to reach Bykle, I was mounted upon 
a little chocolate-coloured horse, the handsomest 
make of any I had yet seen in Norway, as early 
as six next morning ; and, with the kind adieus of 
all tbe family, who, as well female as male, were 
assembled to wish me a good journey, I trotted off, 
attended by the proprietor of the horsd I rode, 
who was mounted upon another;. and for this I 
had also to pay ; so that it is more economical to 
travel in Norway in a carriole, than on horseback. 
The road to Bykle follows the course of the river 
(which, although still the Torris, is here often call- 
ed the Odderen £lv) up towards the moimtains ; 
but it does not proceed along the maigin of the 
river, the natm'e of the banks not admitting of 
this, but is quite as precipitous as the roads whidi 
follow tbe shores of the lakes. 

Even so early in the morning, I felt the air ez*- 
tremely warm, and was glad to find that the road 
wound along the east bank of the river, above 
which the high rocks and deep foliage prevented 
the rays of the sun from being troublesome. Af- 
ter about two hours riding, I had reason to con- 
gratulate myself upon having parted with my cab- 
riole ; for it was necessary to ford a rapid and to** 
lerably deep stream, which flowed through a nar* 
row valley into the river upon our left, and which 
I do not think could have been accomplished in 
any other nunle than on horsebadc. I was carried 
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safely to tbe other side ; but was obliged to wait 
some time for my companion, whose horse obsti- 
nately refused to enter the stream. 

The farther I advanced, the more thoroughly 
Norwegian the country became. Norwegian pine, 
fir, mountain-ash, birch and aspen, had now token 
the place of all other kinds of wood ; and many 
among these were magnificent trees, particularly 
the fir and the birch, neither of which I have ever 
seen grow to equal perfection in other countries. 
The channel of the river was not now a chasm a- 
mong rocks, but a deep valley among mountains^ 
which rose in long sweeps to the height I think of 
between three and four thousand feet. I was now, 
too, in a land of squirrels, which might be seen 
in scores, running up the bare trunks of the tall 
trees, and frisking from branch to branch. 

It was near noon, when we reached the stetion, 
-*a single house, round which were several fields 
of oats already bursting into ear, although the 
grain had not been sown more than six weeks ; 
and in six weeks more, I was informed it would be 
ready for the reaper ; of such extraordinary rapi- 
dity 18 vegetotion in this climate, when, during se- 
veral months in summer, the earth has never time 
to cool, (torn the shortness of the nights, and when 
tbe thermometer frequently stands between ninety 
and a hundred in the shade. 

The family, which inhabited the house I now 
^tered, was quite patriarchal ; there was a grand- 
&tber and a grandmother, and their children and 
^eir childrens wives, and their childrens children 
— *all living in peace together. Well do I recollect 
Ae placid smile of the silver-haired old man, as 

F ' 
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be \mi^ xm wdeome ; wd the 9m9e tf»4 bkldk tf 
the blooming gr9nd<<^ii§^iter> whe« I etiled b«r 
my pretty NorwegiaB girl in ill prmioiiBeedNoiwi'*^ 
for even in the wilds of Norway* the femimne eer 
k a sensitive tbing«..and the matronly kiok of the 
mother, as she spread the table with simple fajtm; 
and the exulting face of the chiibby*cheeked bttf » 
as I pnt a small silver cdin mto bia dirty iiitiB 
baad« Such scenes aa these ate worth riHPfmbsw 
ing. Having made a meal of goatomilk cbaaaa 
«i^ bread, md drank some d^ciona^ watery mf 
horse was ready for m^h^^ere was only 09e; and 
I was made to understand that I might gorOii» Hftd 
that a lad would walk after me ; and that if I dkl 
not lose sight of the river, I eo^d not lose aiy 
way. I hardly know any thing that sharpena aae^ 
wits more, than travelling where &ne faaa littlfr^ 
no knowledge of the language. It la woiidarfiil 
how soon the mind becomes familiar witb^ the laiir 
gnage of signs, and to how narrow a^iweftbllliwy 
the necessities of mankind ape limited. 

It was a matter of sodiffieultytokeeptbaroMit 
t^ diiScnlty would have bee» to leav^ it, » thwif 
indeed that would have been possible only l» a bM» 
On tbe left, was an impetooas torrent, and -on ttia 
right, bigh shelving rocks ; the lowest ledge of et<l^ 
DendoQS hilb, rose perpendicular from the patil^ 
Nothing could be wilder than tbe oppeaile barii of 
the river ; it rote in an inclined plain, ateeper^and 
ateeper, terminating in a monntun^idge at leiil 
three thousand feet higK and ovwr the wbe)« <f 
this long steep, were scattered immense fragm w rt i 
of rock, some that abeady seemed to have faUtta* 
and others haagmg» aa if an aagle Mgklmg on tbaiii 
would have thrown them from their balance. 
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- Anf irslk«tf fliy hoiM leisardy tlumi^, Ml of 
yliMhiitfaiioieS) I hemtd a fobtatep iMfaind, mid 
looking t«ttttd, MW ttittt'I Iwd befen overtaken bf 
the yoMh whom I left at the last statioa ; and du- 
^% iJie liilree ^ (bar tnilos wMch yet lay between 
Md %fae next cfaa&ge, be bad no difficnlty in keep- 
mg w^ iriih me, aliiHmgb, wherever i^ road was 
MutMflevd, I trotted briddy on. The Norwid- 
giMa f^aantryafe renNukaUe for their strength 
«id'ttgitiiy»^--« feca rather an^Toainaible to the O]^^ 
afiaii «f Jl^oie wtiters on diet and tegiaien, who 
oanteafd for die notrttive tfaahties of iMat, and the 
Xig t fti yoviitttesof a6Bhdiet, The Nonviegian pea- 
MUtly 4m ahnost exdasi^ly upon 6th, with some 
ffMifoad ; and b feais of eidier eirengdi or agili- 
f)S I ahoold back a Norwegian peasant against any 
l^Mf •et 4iaoon-eaaer in England, and wilfti every 
probability of winning my wager. When walking 
np- «he ateeps, the yoiMh jogging by nay side, I was 
bmmA yttaaed by his constantly talkiiig t^ me, 
wilhoift ever «aemmg to suspect that I did not 
ciMii|ivsfaoad Mfm; and wbeb I contrived to maka 
kiia -nndeiatand my deicienfcy, he seemed half ia« 
d H aid so ^pifcy me, saniling, at the same time, as 
omHM»Miajef hit own advantage. He seemed to 
tfaMc it the <M)est thing iniagini^la idiat I shoidd 
m^.he able to speak his kagaage^ and I lielieve ht 
mom than once half suspected I was dumb. 

At «the next Matioa, the last before readnag By- 
Ue^ I bad only a very few simaaes to wait to a 
hena^ and 1 4ad litde more than seven milea to 
lide. The road was more level than it bad been, 
aMiovgh constantly ascending, so that I made gOod 
speed* The liver Was now iiut a stream, soch aa 
tfaa Derwai^ M Madodc, or AeDee in Mar Fovest ; 
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and ia proportion as the other species of wood be-* 
came smaller, the fir became taller and finer. X 
reached the station about eight in the evening. 
. Bykle, the farthest point of my present jonmey 
4ne north, and from which I was now to diTe^pe 
to the north-east, towards the Mio$ Vandy lies in 
a wide valley between two ranges of lofty moun- 
tains. Three roads branch off at this place ; one con- 
tinuing due north, leading to the Hardanger Fiord» 
by which the traveller may reach Bergen*; another 
nearly due east, leading to Konigsberg and Chris- 
tiania ; and a third in a westerly direction, to tkerar- 
xions small fishing stations and villages on the west 
coast north of StavaHger. Here, hawever, my in* 
tention was to l^ve the roads, and make my way 
across the country to the head of Mios Vaod, and 
thence to Tind, from which I should find a road to 
Christiaiiia. 

At Bykle, I could find nothing for supper, not 
even a^Aa. The good people had already supped, 
and eaten all the provision in the house ; and as a 
search among the few other houses which compos- 
ed the place was equally fruitless, I was obliged 
to be contented with some rye-bread, and excellent 
cows milk, upon which, however, I could scarcely 
contrive to satisfy my appetite owing to the sfMur^ 
ness of the bread, — ^a faulty universal througfaont 
Norway. 

I was not Able to obtain much information here 
respecting my route, either from my imperfect pio- 
nunciation of places, or because of the real igno- 
rance of the natives. I could find no one who ap- 
peared' to know anything of the country to tho; 
north-east. I had an excellent map, however ; aod 
with \ pocket-compass, which has been a constant 



%Mipukim ln«d} my memiftaiA iwibiM, aftd iritis 
tmt vAMk t» one oaght to tn^e) in such traett, I 
knew tfaM I kiRd Botbing to fear. Norway, ah lK w g h 
tiMtolly tnhabiftod, and covered with foreata, and 
tMefaected by lakes and moontaiiiB, is not VksB ite 
trdda cf tbe New World, wfaete one wigbt travel in 
fbe same ^feection for days togeH^ber, wkfaeut iad- 
ing « bdbitation. In a country sucli m Nonray» 
where in «he saaisier 8eaB<Ai ihere is nothing to 
apprehend infm wild beasts, and w^n diere is 
eonfftsnily fight 'enough 4o see one's w«y, it ts m 
deltglftfal tfmage, wid <eaiiM8 a pknu^hig teeceiltf- 
«DOiit to naAw one's way af«r iiBttt»ddtoft tmeto 
without a guide, without any other obj e ct ibm 
p mw c wt ^MJoyteteBt, and with ve ^ofkeit spur Aaa 
abis ttiidl^ buoyancy. Ibavejust ssod, tbm is»o- 
lAnHg to oppi^bisBd 'from wild beases. A stnmgfir 
wfily bM»wever, %e told diffefently by llio iniaM- 
tiaiitii; but I never yet have travelled in uny ooua- 
XPff ^hfore i 4id not find among its natives a dio- 
f^M^AoA to mnginSf the dangers <tf Jtm^Ssof . in 
^ot%«y, ttB weM «8 4n oAer oeurtries i afci s Sed %y 
wolves, whose character is^etty mudi die anne 
w l w i cv^ thiey «re found, i ba^e tnad^ ^tiany in- 
<q«^«Bs respecting their htfbitiB and ^aractcr, andl 
4oaipedt«tbey 'have get a wome name ikmi tbey da- 
Mt«re ; fitr aitbeu^ liiey will undoubtedly nak^% 
4nMd<<lf « sheep «r a horse^ if these shfsudd M in 
^Aiiir wny, yot 1^ are utterly faartnlOMs towards 
ithie iMttdun raoe ; wad wiilh respect to the bear, the 
tNily other saT«^ aniaaal which inht^ts Norway, 
^1 vpeak of 1^ brown, not the P<dar bear), I bo- 
lieve I mi^ aclso allow it a character equally &• 
^oaidde. A bear is not wholly carnivorous, in 
V 2 
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summer it id neTer in great want of food ; and a 
traveller need be under no apprehensions, if per- 
chance Bruin should cross his path. In winter^ 
< indeed, I should not be inclined to trust him ; hun- 
ger then renders him savage, and it is best to get 
out of his way. The same cause changes the cha- 
racter of the wolf in winter ; yet, even then, the 
traveller in his sledge has nothing to apprehend 
from the troop that follows him over the ice, if he 
but adopt the simple, precaution, probably familiar 
to the reader, of attaching a long rope to the sledge, 
terminated by a piece of knotted wood, which, 
dancing upon the ice, keeps the timorous animals 
at a distance. 

It was impossible to leave Bykle next mornings 
because I could find nothing eatable in the place 
to take with me ; but I was assured, that if I chose 
to pay for a whole kid, I might have as much of it 
as I could carry away. As there was no other 
mode of providing against the chance of having 
nothing to eat for a day or two, I was obliged t» 
assent to the offer, and to make up my mind to 
remain at Bykle all next day. 

I went to bed a little after nine, but was unable 
, to sleep. I therefore got up about ten, and open- 
ed the window of my little chamber, which ivas 
upon the ground-floor. The sun was shining 
brightly on the neighbouring heights ; and, as I 
. knew there was not much more than two hours 
interval between his setting and hi^ reappearing, I 
resolved upon walking to the summit of a nei^«« 
bouring hill, which, as far as I could judge, migbt 
be about 1500 feet high, to witness both his set* 
tng and his rising. I therefore leaped from my 
window into the little garden beneath, and nade 
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my way towards the hill that seemed die most ac- 
cessible. I passed through some small fields of 
rye, some patches of oats, and some scanty pastu- 
rage, clear of the houses, and immediately found 
myself commencing the . ascent of the mountain. 
It was then not quite eleven ; the sun hung trem- 
bling on the^ verge of the horizon, which, to my 
vision, was a bounded horizon, owing to the moun- 
tains which rose to the nwth and west, so that the 
summit was illuminated a considerable time after 
the steep I ascended was left in gloom. It was a 
laborious ascent, more so than I had anticipated ; 
but I was in no disposition to rest ; and, anxious 
to have a view over Norwegian wilds, ^n the twi- 
light of a northern midnight, I proceeded vigor- 
ously on' my way, now and then pausing to look 
back upon the difficulties of the ascent. It was a 
few minutes after midnight when I reached the 
summit of the hill, the height of which I had not 
duly estimated. It was a solemn and impressive 
scene. The dead stillness of midnight was over 
all ; earth and air were reposing in it. No living 
thing was visible ; no bird wa^ on the wing ; there 
was no cry of any animal. The sky was uncloud- 
ed, but curtained by a pale film, through which 
the larger stars were faintly glimmering. The dark 
pine forests, darker in the shadows of the hills, 
threw a deeper shade over the sombre scene. The 
gray mountains, dun and majestic, were piled 
against the calm midnight sky ; silence and soli"* 
tude sat on the hills, and all the pulses of nature 
were at rest. Long, very long, I could have re- 
mained lost in the contemplation of the solemn 
scene ; but soon the mountains and the valleys 
and the woods were disrobed ; their twilight veil 
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diKN^Vea ih^r; "Wisrm tinftotof Hgbt «ir0B]iioi -op 
ike *A^'; lifid '^scrt^ dtood T6*9^aled m the rosy gur» 
Aittire ot lAombg. At lesgtli a riin of ^loiy eiDer]B^* 
« ed from Hbe borbM»ii, and tke Inroad son Bpnmg 
trp icftb fhi3 dc»r ftz«n%. In ^a Imt i wwnG nte tdbe 
^eetdiag c^ night ^wds no longer ^ible ; h was 
itatynring ; wad, as I desocnided #obi my iekevaftioa, 
I heard the cyipi)ftg iff ^ wfykM^ and saw 4ha 
goitttB Tbe up and begk ^ crop 'tfa« iierbagie. 



CHAPTER III. 

Maxims for Locomotion— An Error of the Travelling 
English — An Anecdote — Curious Trait of l^orwegian 
Character — Departure from Bykle— Magnificent Sce- 
nery — Burke's Doctrine of the Sublime— Scarcity of 
Birds— Interior of a Cottage — ^A Ruin— Desolate Scene 
— A Forest— Character of a Norwegian Forest — Inte- 
rior of a Farm-house in Tellemarkeuh— Costume — Sport- 
ing — The Cock of the North— Flavour of the Game — 
Household Furniture — Scotch Pedlar in Norway— 
Norwegian notions of Britain — Marriages — Garden 
Productions— Manner of Cooking Peas — Abundance 
of Cherries— State of Agriculture, and Natural Capa- 
bilities of Norway — Indolence and Pr^udices of the 
Natives — Com Brandy— Longevity of the Norwegians 
.—Marriage Scene on a Lake — Norwegian Festivals — 
Another Minister — ^An Anecdote — Wild Lily of the 
Valley — A Scene among the Mountains— Cheese Mak- 
ing on the Mountains — The Mios Vand— Lake Prc^ 
spect»— -A fatiguing Journey — Tind — The Louven<«« 
Approach to the CapitaU-Cfairistiania. 

Never do I recollect to have slept more profound- 
ly, or to have been blessed with a more refreshed 
awakening, than after my midnight walk. The 
whole of this day was to be spent at Bykle, and a 
considerable part of it was necessarily occupied in 
preparation for my journey on the morrow ; for, as 
my route lay through an almost unfrequented 
country, and as I had made up my mind to be a 
pedestrian, several pseliminaries were essential to 
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my eonveni^nce. I disposed of the greslM' pttrt 



of the contents of my small portmanteau, 

ing only a change of linen and foot-gear ; and this 

is all that any pedestrian requires. 

It may not perhaps be altogether useless to in* 
form the reader, what drees I have always worn on 
the pedestrian journeys I have made, and what aiv 
tides I have earned with t&b* Aihong maxime for 
locomotion, no one can be laid down with greater 
certainty, thacn that MfAndi limits i^e trtfveller'B 
wardrobe to articles that are really needed. 1^ 
trtwelliDg Engii^ ai« vei^ ^rone to err ia thia. Am 
Ellgllrfittnn ttisy Iw «ny 

ti^ of his ItiggagiK. i onbe gaimed & dinner tind n 
bottle of Chan^iertin by &is teat, t was slan^ng 
with * ^nd on the qua^ at Marseittea^ mhea. b 
T^lsel arrived IratB Napk» ; atid I«i9Bved% trai|^, 
thftt I should tafame the cortintty of twt> trat idf lire 
first three passei^eiis who stepped on Acre, "Tlie 
fint tras fortoaatiely n i^renchman ; aad aFoeiMfth 
man ttiilf li»e disiiiigVRshed ^ny where by liis ^ge»- 
tures, and ^e skirts of his coat. Tlie second waa 
a sallow thin-visaged man, with black eyes, eni»w 
m4HiB«toi*tedl«s,lHftd rather •Ahabby-aitftout. Hibi 
I immediately put dxmn as -im hAma ; but wlile 
waiting the appearance of the third passenger, I 
saw track follow portmtoateau, and Vo^es and padi-* 
a^ ef vjirious ^i^ensiMis fellow «a(^ «tber, md 
all follow the '^te'ps ef the supposed Italittd. ThiS) 
said I to myself, Is no MNto, notwithstanding bis 
sallow cheek, and black eye, and great mougtadkes^' 
and shabby surtout. No Italian ever trarelied with 
tWo large trunks land three portmanttettus ; Hud «• 
it proved, — ^the main of higg^ was a sallow Eng^ 
li^man, with a shabby surlout. I had afamdy 



Mn ^t hm Mw ooimA Iq Ih» h dwtip«t»fl# ^ ti^ 

Jiief9 mid^ 4«iviig sumnor, I wore irimwg hkioI W 
mdm^t as BQft «a mifbt lKf> qflUftiiiVw^ wilti 
sU«i>9tb; 9ti9e9 aqvare at dte toMt wd m^^ m^- 
ftcwptiir-mte in the ioro-pwrl^, ij)« 9^8. ^bont mft 
ibifd of ffn ioob lUek; liavpev^ <4 ^-ey «f)H»«, 
9( tkm (k«;«i|>ti«a HiaaUy €aH«4 imi^'* y^m^ 
lum^ ond^JMli^t, of him i^ «^4Hw intl 9i d^ 
f»ip wiKb l«rge gl«ied fronit. Maffy i«df ^t«iMP 
^^9ar » itonA m\h iirg» ppQke1;i» i ^t a.iplil JWII^ 
i^]p w^l to p««&)nDf 4 wii^la le^9 faiig«#j if <^i#tof 
ap4 fi«rii»aiHiA fMre {ml m\if> £i k^A^np^ 9M# wr «aik 
VII99 9ai^> atwig upim tto back> ttor^ if f)«irried )« 
ito poekM of » Q«»a|i, Tto ^oiDii^ai »£ d^ sfiir]» 
onghl Bot l« f»^e4 m^ ^hw9fi ot ij^9»i P^ft HMT 
of »KN)ktai9H» «iH9.f air #f lAi^wi^ vmi^ ^Mgbtas titoi 
itoi» wMckat^ wcHnift araffor. an^a^l^iif foip; 
pins» strong thread wi Madieai a Utdft 6f ng^ a»d 
a p^iMKippasf . A tpwst (» Ito latnoa may 
prabfMf o&n to «9iiAwMd wMi this niafiif^ tilliM 
nor ia it naeotiary^ b« ^bouH ; but a p^diwInMiy ¥i 
a wi40raa^g^^ ivlll find bimaalf ai>Si<^f$^tly mmA^ 
ad* My exjawpie is q«i o| tomw my g^da % 
tto^aciauiifi^ tP«raUer» who vaqwat hw «i^tiAct.aiT 
pamliaN oov fi^r tto ri^w-Wiler who m^^da I^a 
dtatf b*boob # < m/im(» toit) t^ bip^ t^y wt# ti'W^ 
draagbalraiife <iowitFl«a Ibat bip aaiaaa? VHiy to 
l^tifittid,. aiad posstbiy h^ wind 'wiQwan^ I a»i9i| 
m>4 fmilk to aay, ttot wboo I ba?e in^iiii^K^d \mm 
Imil^ 0h»ra mA% tea «aSco>wbVAi k tftbi^ 
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preferred ; both because of its absorbing qaalitf^ 
and because it o<^cupies less room. As to provi- 
sion of another kind which the pedestrian must 
cany with him ; this depends upon the country 
where he travels. Meat of every kind is objec- 
tionable for a long journey, because, if fresh, it will 
become tainted, and, if salted, the traveller will be 
inconvenienced by thirst ; biscuit is the most eli- 
gible land of ^provision ; and a small flask, with a 
little good brandy, ought upon no account to be 
omitted. The unpleasant sensations to which every 
one is occasionally liable, may often be removed 
by this precaution, and a wonderful energy is some- 
times communicated to the sinking traveller by a 
soupfon of Cogniac. I have more than once ex- 
perienced the good effects of this cordial ; once, in 
a snow storm, when I had sunk* perhaps never to 
rise again, a small quantity of brandy sent an in- 
stant glow to the extremities, which the moment 
before had been lifeless ; and communicated so 
•udden and powerful an impetus to the vital powers, 
that I shall always have reason to bless the provi- 
dential remedy which saved me. 

I have said, that at Bykle, I disposed of the 
surplus contents of my portmanteau, reserving on- 
ly the articles which I have just mentioned as in- 
^pensable to the pedestrian. I let it be known 
in the village, that I would give a coat, waistcoat^ 
trowsers, stockings 'and shirt, to those who most 
needed them, and naturally expected to have many 
ragged applicants ; but the difficulty I found to be, 
not who needed my gifts the most, but who need- 
ed them the least. Many came to me, but all 
with whole coats, and some witH better coats than 
I had to give. In Englflnd^ tuch an annonncem«nt 
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98 mtBe would have colketed » crowd of ragged 
suitors, beoause eack mrould hav« pat on bis wont» 
coafc ; but tbe viUagera of Noriray would not ap** 
pear before a stranger in a garb that should dsH 
g^aoe their country ; they left their ragged coats 
at home^ and came to me in their holiday clothes. 
My inquiries respecting a road, were as fruitlesB 
this day, a^ tbey had been the day before. All I 
could learn in answer to my interrogatories was^ 
tbiU; the direction in which I pointed, led to the 
mountains ; and this I already knew. I was cer« 
tain, however, that in kee{nsg nearly north-east, I 
should reach tbe head of the Mios Vand in two 
or three days, and that another day or two would 
lead. me to Tind. It wss doubtful, if, during these 
two days, I should meet with any house ; but thai 
was of little consequence, if I cairied a few days 
proFisiona with me, and if the weather continued 
dry* My proyision, which consisted of about three 
pounds of £resh meat> some bad bread, and about a 
pint of com brandy, I stowed in a haversac, which J 
manufactured of some cloth I obtained in the 
village, and retired to bed with the sun shining 
brightly through my chamber- window, and not 
without some desire for another midnight walk. I 
sunk to sleep long before the sun, and he was up 
long before me, although I awoke between five 
and si¥* 

I entered upon my unknown, and almost un- 
trodden, path, widi a light step and a buoyant mind. 
I im^liciily obeyed the direction of my compass, 
and immediately upon leaving the few houses 
which constitute Bykle, entered upon a narrow 
valley, which soon, however, branching to the 
G 3 
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nghty forced me to take a slantbg directioii up the 
acclivity. The morning was not one of iJiat gray 
fane, wbi^ gradually brightened up into a brilliant 
day ; it was a morning of dazzling splendour, from 
which the traveller is apt to draw a less favourable 
Bugaryy espeeiaWy if whitish vi^oury clouds float 
upon the hoiizom. 

It was n6w, that, for the first time, I felt I was 
in Norway ; it was now that I knew the land of 
my early visions ; I had gained the summit of the 
ridge, which on one side bounded the valley, and 
Norway, with all her attributes of sublimity, burst 
upon me. Forests, whose vastness and ^ade, 
and solitude and silence, banished in an instant 
from the mind all associations with song of bird, 
and bower, and gay sylvan scene, — lakes, whose 
deep seclusion put to flight itnages of mere grace 
and beauty, — valleys, which from their depth and 
glogm, we might fancy to be the avenues to abodes 
of a more mysterious creation, — mountains, whose 
dim and rugged, and gigantic forms, seemed like 
the images of a world that we might dream of^ but 
never behold. Could any man, gazing upon such 
a 'Scene, refer his emotions to the origin pointed 
out by Burke ? Burke, had he looked more upon 
the face of nature, and less upon that of society, ~ 
would never have promulgated his doctrine,— or if 
he had, he would have published his recantation* 
But I cannot dismiss the doctrine of Edmund 
Burke in a single sentence, nor can it be consid^* 
ed out of place, to devote a moment to the origin 
of the sublime, in a journey through a country in 
which the emotion is excited at every step. 

I cannot believe that terror is the -source of the 
>ll!^bli|ne,i)ecause experience teaches me otherwise. 
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Many objects inspire terror, which do not produce 
the emotion of sublimity, and a thousand in which 
there is nothing terrible, produce that emotion. If 
this be true, the doctrine of Burke is disproved by 
the most satisfactory evidence-^the eridence of 
feeling. If terror be the source of the sublime, 
then a venomous reptile^ a mad dog, a nest of 
hornets, a man roused by passion, on the first 
twinge of the gout, are all sublime } while, on the 
contrary, the starry heavens on a winter s night,-— 
the rainbow spanning the sky,— ^the calm ocean,— » 
a vast Gothic cathedral, or the ruins of former 
ages, are not jikst objects of sublimity, because 
they have nothing terrible in them. It has always 
seemed to me more rational to refer the source of 
the V sublime to power, — ^power either active or 
passiveil^erever an object awakens the emotion 
of sublimityy it will be found, either that the ob*^ 
ject van itsdf exert pawery or that it hears the im^ 
press^)^[p9wer. All those objects which inspire 
sublimity through the medium of terror, — those, in 
short, which Mr Burke seems to have bad in view 
when he propounded his doctrine, are referable 
to the first of these kinds of power ; such as, the 
stormy sea, lightning, a great hostile army;— 
but to those objects which awaken sublimity with-^ 
out inspiring terror, and which Mr Burke seemed 
to have overlooked, the latter definition may be 
applied — thet^ bear the impress of power. Ther 
starry sky bears the impress of power, even that of 
Omnipotence ; so does the rainbow ; for though it 
be the result of the laws of nature, we mount from 
nature '* up to nature's God.'' The vast temple 
of devotion, or any gigantic work, such as the 
Pyramids of Egypt, bear upon them the impresv 
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oi tke power of num^ who has reared tbem ; while 
the ruiiis of former ages tell of the power of time, 
the deatroyer. It was while looking upon the 
midnight scene, described in the last chapter, that 
I first suspected the soundness of Edmund Burke's 
theory ; and e^ery subsequent day in which I pur- 
sued my journey, more and more confirmed me in 
the belief, that power is the more true and mu- 
versal source of the sublime. 

The traveller in Norway will be struck at the 
great scarcity of small birds. In England, or in 
the southern countries, and in such a morning as 
that upon which I left Bykle, the air would have 
been vocal with larks, — the blackbird would have 
been tuning bis pipe in every dell, — and the chirp- 
ing of smaller bircb would have filled up the inter- 
rals of song ; but for several hours after leaving 
Bykle, I neither heard nor saw a bird of any 
kind. This universal silence strongly impresses 
the traveller. It adds greatly to the feeling of 
solitude, and tends to increase the emotions of 
sublimity which he experiences. 

Towards mid-day, and when I had walked a- * 
bout sixteen miles, having frequently been obliged 
to diverge from the direct line on account of tor- 
rents, and thickets, and lakes, and other obstruc- 
tions, I unexpectedly found myself close to a small 
house, or rather a hut, erected at the edge of a 
very little lake. The heat of the weather, toge- 
ther wilji my breakfart, had made me extremely 
thirsty, and I knocked at the door, to ask for a 
cup of water. The latch was lifted by a little 
girl, the only person within, who did not seem 
at all alarmed by the sudden appearance of a 
stranger. The cottage consisted of one room on- 
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}yy which a blazing wood fire had made intoierably 
warm. Thin cakes made of rye, were, as I have 
often se^i in England , hang upon cords, stretched 
from wall to wall. I saw no famitnre whatever, 
excepting three stools, and a mattress laid in the 
comer of the room ; but yet the little girl was 
neither dirty nor ragged. She was watching a pot 
which stood on the fire, — ^what may have been its 
contents, I cannot tell. The little Norwegian did 
not understand what I said to her ; but I easily 
made her comprehend that I wanted something 
to drink ; and she instantly fetched me some water 
in a wooden bowl, and presented me with half a 
cake. Who will say that the heart is all wicked ? 
there aie many generoiw seeda ia it, let them bat 
grow. I was evidently a stranger ia these parts^ 
and was oflfered meat and drink in a lone cottage 
among Norwegian wild^^ by a mere child, who 
dreamed of no recompense, and probably did not 
comprehend the meaning of one. I drank liberally 
of the water, and tasted the cake, patted the child 
upon the head, gave her a little silver coin, which 
she seemed not to understand the value of, and 
then ^went on my journey. I saw three goats, 
and a pig,— -only the second or Mrd I had yet 
seen in the country, — but in what way the inha- 
bitants lived, or how and where they were then 
employed^ I had no way of ascertaining, as I could 
not make the little girl imd^stand any other lan*- 
guage than that of signs. 

Shortly after leaving this cottage, my road lay 

over an elevated ridge, from which I had an extent 

sive view to the nortfa-west» A sweep over severai 

miles of bare and rugged country lay before me^ 

G 2 
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studded with small liquid mirrors ; and about three 
miles distant, an e:(ten8iTe building — whether a 
ruin I could not then determine — stood upon a 
rocky eminence, which seemed to have been se- 
parated by some convulsion of nature, from the 
opposite precipice that formed the side of a hill. 
A few miles farther, a forest stretched from north 
to south, and cast ito sullen hue over the whole 
eastern horizon ; while farther to the north, moun* 
tains piled in magnificent confusion were mingled 
with the clouds. The building lay almost direct* 
ly in my way, and I therefore made towards it. 
The sky had been lowering for some time, and 
now became so threateniug, that its shelter might 
he acceptable ; and I was yet at some distance 
from it, when that pause of nature which usually 
precedes a storm had commenced, and some. big 
drops of rain began to dimple the swface of the 
pools. 

As I approached the building, I saw it was 
a ruin ; and with difficulty I climbed the al- 
most perpendicular steep over which it frowned. 
A wall, yet in good preservation, surrounded a 
square court, and was flanked by four sqsare 
towers, — and beyond this, the ruins of other walls, 
indicated the former extent of the building. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a more solitary and 
sombre scene, than the interior of this court. 
Ossian 6 most celebrated picture pf desolation 
scarcely comes up to it. No ranker grass ever 
waved around the fox's head in the hall of Bal- 
clutha, than grew within that desolate court. Some 
dark firs, had taken root ^here, and overtopped the 
surrounding walls, proving how long had been the 
reign of desolation. There was no ivy upon the 
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walk, but tbey were thickly matted with moss—' 
and on one spot I gathered some roots of wall- 
flower, ^^ gray ruin's golden crown, " as fresh and 
fragrant among "the wrecks o^time, '* as it blooms 
on the gray parterre, to charm the . living sense. 
It is still one of my favourite mementos of Nor- 
wegian solitudes. I am not learned in ruins ;-— I 
love their silence and solitude, and luxuriate a- 
mong the dreaming fancies that fill the mind, 
while standing in their desolate cotuts ; but I am 
only an indifferent interpreter of their history. 1 
gaze upon the arches^and search among the vaults, 
and can admire the structure of the roof, — but 
I gather little knowledge from my scrutiny ; 
nor perhaps is my enjoyment less than his, who ' 
fancies he can read that history in every mouU 
dering arch, and sculptured pinnacle. The so- 
lemnity of the scene within the silent court of this 
ruined pile, was much heightened by increasing 
symptoms of impending storm, — the dead still- 
ness — ^the black sky, and twilight darkness. So 
threatening were the appearances of nature, that 
I had already made up my mind to make it 
my night's quarters ; — but after one heavy shower, 
and some distant rolling thunder, the sky be- 
gan to brighten, — and before I left the ruin, the 
sunbeams were streaming through the rents, and 
gilding with a yet richer lustre, the golden wall^ 
flowei* that hung in them. 

I was now approaching the forest I had seen 
from the height ; it was scarcely three o'clock. I 
therefore calculated upon getting through it be-' 
fore nightfall, suppoMng it not to extend more 
than fifteen miles in this direction ; but even should 
I be mntak»n, a forest bed was not worse than 
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any other, for I bad little expectation of find- 
ing coTered qnarters. I therefore stmck into tbe 
forest, which was wholly of fir ; and although tbere 
was no path, I fonnd little difficulty in pursuing a 
direct course. In forests of fir or pine, this is 
seldom difficult, both because the branches shoot 
at a greater elevation than in other trees, and be- 
cause there is less underwood. 

Those who have never been in any other ifaan 
woods of small extent, and adjacent perhaps to the 
abodes of men, have no conception of the silence 
and solitude which pervade the greater foresFts. 
The former are full of little birds, in whose very 
aspect there is gladness, and in w4io6e chirpings 
and clear notes there is no touch of melancholy ; 
and being associated too with gardens and lawns, 
and with our very parlour windows, mirthful ra- 
ther than gloomy images are awakened by their 
presence : but no images like these, nor any such 
associations, belong to tbe forests of the North. 
There no little birds hop from spray to spray, — 
no gay melody is in the air, — ^the ruBtHng among 
the bushes does not denote the presence of the 
tuneful thrush, but of some wild and solitary ani- 
mal, with which man has no associations. An 
eagle or a heron rising firom a dell, or soaring a- 
bove a lake, augment rather than detract from, 
the feeling of solitude, because they are birds of 
solitude, and never visit the habitations of men. 

In the outskirts of the forest I saw a few squir- 
rels, but as I got farther into the interior, I lost 
them. I observed none of the deer tribe, nor in- 
deed have I ever chanced to see any species of 
deer in the Norwegian forests. In one part of 
my route, there were eyident marks of an extra- 
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ordinary tempest, though not of very recent oc- 
carrence. Maay trees lay prostrate, broken about 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, and large 
branches were strewn to a considerable distance. 
The trees had all fallen one way, — and from this 
circumstance, as well as from there being no 
marks of fire, I concluded that ft hurricane had 
been the cause of destruction. 

My journey was in one sense fatiguing; for 
although I was seldom obliged to swerve from a 
direct path, it was frequently necessary to climb 
very steep and rocky acclivities; and then to des- 
cend into deep dells ; indeed the whole of the fo- 
rest was a succession of hill and valley, which, in 
obedience to my compass, I traversed almost in a 
straight line. I noticed some gigantic trees, not 
less I am sure than 120 feet high, and of extra- 
ordinary dimensions in other respects. No stream 
of any magnitude intersecting this forest, the 
wrath of the timber is probably not equal to the 
expense of carrying it to market ; and from this 
cause, I found the trees of greater dimensions than 
in most of the forests which I afterwards passed 
through. 

1 had walked, as nearly as I could guess, about 
twelve miles, during the last four of which I had 
been constantly ascending, when I emerged from 
the forest, and found myself in a range of hills, the 
lower part of which I had been traversing, and 
which rose on either side to a considerable eleva- 
tion. It was not necessary, however, in .obeying 
my compass, to ascend higher, as the pass in which 
1 found myself ran nortK-east. It was now past 
seven, and as I had walked upwards of thirty 
miles, through a nigged country, I determined, ir 
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another hour, to stop for the night, if before that 
time I did not reach any habitation. The valley 
8oon began to descend, and at the first open point 
I saw a river beneath, about two miles distant, 
with a road along the bank. Every traveller, be 
his zeal what it may, prefers a bed within doors, 
to the softest moss that ever carpeted a hill side ; 
and tliinklug it not unlikely that some house might 
be at no great distance, if what seemed a road 
should prove to be one, I mended my pace, and 
soon reached a rapid and tolerably large streaD», 
skirted by a road on the opposite side. Here I 
deviated from my compass, proceeding up the 
bank of the river, and after another honr*s walk» 
I was rewarded by the sight of a few houses upon 
the opposite side, to which I' soon made my way, 
by wading across the river, which was scarcely 
knee-deep. It was then not quite nine o'clock^ 
so that the inhabitants had not retired to rest, and 
they were soon made aware of the approach of a 
stranger, by the loud barking of several dogs, one 
of which I had some difficulty in coaxing into 
forbearance, until his master's authoritative vmce 
restrained his zeal. An old pleasant-looking man 
welcomed me, addressing me first in High Norse, 
and then in Danish, which I knew sufficiently ta 
convey in it the simple information whence I canM> 
and where I was going, and that I was an English- 
man, with a few lesser et cseteras. I was conduct- 
ed to a comfortable chamber on the ground floor^ 
in which a very old woman was seated in a high 
backed chair, apparently in a lethargy. I soon 
discovered that she was blind ; but when the old 
man informed her that a stranger had arrived, she 
held out her hand to me, and called to WUhelminay 
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whom I afterwards found to be her grand-daughter, 
to get something for me to eat. A tall faii* girl 
immediately entered, who having received direc- 
tion from the old woman, left the room, and soon 
returned with a plucked fowl, which was instantly 
popped into a kettle ; a table was then laid, and 
the fowl, when ready, wfEs placed before me. I 
presume every one laiows, that a fowl is as tender, 
if boiled the moment it is killed, as if it be kept 
the regular time laid down in the culinary au- 
thorities. My entertainer was a substantial Tel- 
lemarken proprietor ; he and his aged wife, and 
this granddaughter, resided in one house ; and 
his son and daughter-in-law, with their children, 
eicepting Wilhelmina, resided in another house 
close by. The natives of Tellemarken are con- 
sidered to be the least polished of the Norwegians, 
and are said to have preserved, along with their 
andent costume, much of their ancient manners. 
Their dress is indeed sufficiently grotesque ; but I 
saw nothing in their manner different from that of 
any other people who have mixed little with the 
world, and who, upon that very account, exercise 
the virtue of hospitality more freely, because with 
less suspicion. The road into which my journey 
had led me, was a cross road from the southern 
coast to Bergen. The Mios Vand, I was informed, 
lay not more than twenty-four miles from this spot ; 
bat if I wished to double the north point, or head 
of the lake, the distance would be considerably 
more, and there was no house of any kind in that 
du-ection, the country being entirely uncultivated, 
the head of the Mios Vand running into the moun- 
tains which separate Tellemarken from Bergen- 
buuB. I had a great desire to penetrate still iar- 
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ther into this range, both because of a tradition 
(at present I believe it can be called nothing bet- 
ter) of a waterfall 900 feet high somewhere in the 
Hardanger Field, and because the range, com- 
prising the Fille Field, the Sogne Field, and the 
Lang Field, I had always understood to be more 
characterized by sublime scenery, than the better 
known and more travelled Dovne Field. But my 
entertainer told me, I had no occasion to go far- 
ther than the head of the Mios Vand, which would 
sufficiently satisfy my curiosity. Of the waterfall 
he had never heard. It may easily be believed, 
that, after the fatigues of the day, it was a wel- 
come proposal to retire to rest ;•— and it was not 
long before I was, in fancy, among the gorges of 
the Hardanger Field. 

Next morning, on descending to the room in 
which I had supped, I foufad the son of the hos- 
pitable Fellemarke accoutred for the chase ; and 
as I might gain some information, and at all events 
£nd amusement in accompanying him, I did not 
hesitate to accept an invitation to pass a day with 
the family. A substantial breakfast of excellent 
hung beef, with coffee, and rye-bread neither hard 
nor sour, armed me against approaching fatigue ; 
and we immediately set out, the young farmer 
with a long-barrelled gun, and a boor with ano- 
ther, attended by two tall shaggy dogs. I had of 
course been also offered a weapon ; but the heat 
of the weather did not make any additional burden 
euTiable ; and I therefore preferred being a looker- 
on. 

Our course diverged a little to the left of the 
river I had skirted the night before, and which we 
now recrossed. This, I learned, was only a stream 
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tribataiy to the Nid, which flowed afiont two mileii 
to the right, and which I should he obliged to ford 
on the foUowing day. The principal game we 
went in search of, was the cock of the forest, a 
bird indigenous to Norway, and rarely found else* 
where. It was also probable, I was told, that we 
should see a bear, and perhaps a wolf. For seye* 
ral miles we saw nothing, excepting one or two 
hares, which were allowed to pass. We then en* 
tered a deep forest dell, where my companion 
seemed to expect something ; and immediately af- 
ter, a large black bird, as big as a turkey hen, rose 
over our heads. The farmer brought it down in an 
instant ; and upon inquiry, I found that his gun 
had been loaded with five small bullets. The bird 
was at least a hundred yards distant, and the tops 
of the trees, besides, seemed to me to intercept 
the view of it. The farmers of Norway are won- 
derfully expert in the use of firearms ; and, in- 
deed, both during winter and summer they have 
constant practice, as game forms no inconsiderable 
article of food. The present was not the usual 
season in which the cock of the forest, or the cock 
of the north, as it is sometimes called, is pursued ; 
but, as I afterwards learned, the day's sport had 
been determined upon in compliment to me, and 
as an inducement to protract my visit. The cock 
of the forest is rare now even in Norway, and only 
upon one other ocx;asion have I seen it killed ; 
though two or three times I have heard the noise 
of its wings escaping, and its cry, which cannot be 
mistaken. I was informed by my companion, that 
the bird is more plentiful in the district of Oster- 
dal than in Tellemarken. He had never been in 
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Osterdal; and those which I subseqaently saw 
were not in that district, but near the Miosen Socy 
in Aggerhuos. Oar chase led us into many beau- 
titul and sequestered spots, green amphitheatres, 
and sylvan solitudes, worthy the pencil of Hob- 
bima. We saw much less game, however, than I 
expected to have eeen. My companions shot a 
number of birds, of a species somewhat larger than 
a lark, which, when cooked, tasted bitter, like 
moorgame ; and one bird, about the size of a pi- 
geon, speckled somewhat like a Guinea fowl, the 
name of which I could not ascertain, or at least 
translate. Of quadrupeds, we saw none but hares 
and foxes, and a few squirrels. Wolves are not 
often seen in summer ; and I was informed, it was 
more prdbable I should see a bear on the morrow's 
journey, than on the route we pursued to-day. It 
was about five in the afternoon when we returned ; 
end we soon afterwards sat down to an abundant 
table. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the excellent flavour 
of mutton in Norway ; let me now include game 
in th^ commendation. Game, in no other Eu- 
ropean country, possesses the same gusto as in 
Norway ; and I fancied, while eating mutton at the 
table of my Tellemarken host, that, independently 
of the flavour of mutton, I could trace in it a 
slight game flavour; and it is not periiaps un- 
likely, that, from the scantiness of the flocks, and 
the very wide range of walk, and great choice of 
pasture, that something of this flavour may be ac- 
4iuired. Dinner was served on a large fir table, 
round which we sat upon square stools. The 
dishes, plates, and spoons, were all of wood ; but 
I neglected to inquire of what species. The han- 
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dies of the knives and forks were also of wood ; 
and, in short, every article was of wood, where 
wood could either answer its usual purpose, or 
supply the place of other materials. All these 
articles were manufactured hy the diffei^jsnt mem- 
bei-8 of the family ; and, upon inquiry, I found 
that only one single article in the room— a clock 
— was not produced from the wright s shop, or 
smithy in the farm-yard. The tablecloth was 
grown and spun upon the farm ; and even the 
jacket of ihe old man was made of cloth (such as 
it was), the work of his own hands. The spirit, 
too, which we drank, was distilled in the house ; 
and during the time I spent there, I neither ate 
nor drank of^ any thing which was not produced 
npim the farm, with the single exception of coffee, 
and the sugar which sweetened it. The year he<* 
fore, a Scotch travelling packman had found his 
way into these wilds, and from the contents of his 
knapsack the females of the house had amply pro- 
vided themselves with showy prints, which were 
made into frocks and petticoats, for high days and 
holidays ; and these were worn to-day, in honour 
of the stranger. I should not think the Scotch 
merchant gained much by his Norwegian journey, 
because, in the interior, there is scarcely any mo- 
ney ; but he would, at all events, save the whole 
amount of his sales, as no one need pay any thing 
in the interior for food and lodging. The geogra- 
phical knowledge of the simple natives of Telle- 
marken, I found to be very limited. They had 
heard of both England and Scotland ; hut they 
did not know that there was either neighbourhood 
or connexion between them. England runs no 
risk of being forgotten by the Norwegians. Even 
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in this remote spot, England was blamed for the 
evils which oppress Norway ; but whether it was 
the King, the Duke of Wellington, or Lord Castle- 
reagh, my host seemed to have not definitively 
settled. 

The family which we left at home, had dined 
long before we returned from our sport ; but, in 
complement to me, they seated themselves at table 
again — no bad specimen, I thought, of Norwegian 
politeness. The old man's daughter-in-law was 
of the party, and another grand- daughter, besides 
' Wilhelmina. In Norway, the females look very 
young for their age. The wife of my sporting 
companion seemed scarcely thirty, and yet she was 
almost forty ; and WilhelminaJ who seemed not 
more than fifteen, was turned twenty. Marriages, 
in the interior of Norway, are not contracted from 
conveniencef as they are in France, nor from affec- 
tion, as they usually are in England, but from ne- 
cessity. A native of an interior district in Nor- 
way seldom travels twenty miles from home, un- 
less it be once in the year, to the winter fair at 
Christiania, or Dfontheim ; and consequently there 
is but a narrow sphere for the contraction of alli- 
ances. If two neighbours (which in Norway means 
persons residing within ten miles of each other) 
have, one a son, and the other a daughter, it is 
understood that they shall marry; and in no coun- 
try have I ever seen so few members of the re- 
public of celibacy. 

When we had concluded our repast, I express- 
ed a wish to see the grounds belonging to my en- 
tertainer, and accordingly we walked out. I was 
first conducted into a garden lying in a sheltered 
situation, exposed to the south, and entirely screen- 
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ed from the oorth by a ledge of smooth rocks. The 
8ituatiou was certainly a most favourable one. to the 
gronrth and ripening of fruits ; yet, in this latitude, 
and in a part of Norway which is not considered 
one of th^ most fruitful and best cultivated, the 
display of fruit and vegetables was most striking 
to a stranger, who has been taught at school, in 
his Geographical treatise, that Norway produces 
little com, and no fruit. &very kind of fruit-tree 
gave promise of an abundant crop ; and, with the 
exception of strawberries, which are not much cul- 
tivated in any part of Norway, there was no spe- 
cies of fruit-bearing tree or bush that I did not 
see. Of vegetables there was equal abundance ; 
and of these it was easier to judge than of most of 
the fruits, because many of them were ripe. The 
peas, in particular, were delicious. Of them I had 
eaten at dinner ; and it may be worth while, for 
the information of the pea- eater, to mention the 
different manner in which the vegetable is cooked 
in Norway, from that which we are accustomed to 
in England. Instead of boiling the vegetable in a 
quantity of water, and straining off the water, the 
Norwegians stew the peas with only as mu9h wa- 
ter as prevents them from burning, and with a lit- 
tle butter and salt, and a few young carrots cut in 
slices. Nothing is strained off, the whole being 
served up in one dish. This mode of preparing 
green peas, I prefer either to the English mode, or 
to the French petit pots sugared. But to return 
to the garden ; — the most abundant, the most fa- 
vourite, and one of the most useful fruits in Nor- 
way, is the cherry. The crop of cherries is scarce- 
ly ever known to &il ; and in proof of the abund- 
H 2 
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ance of this fruit, I may mention as a fact, obtun- 
ed from the Bishop of Drontheim, that a farmer in 
that neighbourhood (64 north lat.) sold in Dron- 
theim market 16/. sterling worth of cherries. The 
Norwegians preserve this fruit in great quantities, 
and use it in many culinary preparations, particu- 
larly as a condiment to most kinds of roast meat. 
From the garden we passed into the fields, where 
oats and rye were both fast approaching maturity ; 
but the crops were thin, and in many places almost 
choked by weeds ; and upon examining the sur- 
face of the soil, it was easy to perceive in how 
slovenly a manner the operations of agriculture 
were conducted. The poverty of Norway is to 
be attributed neither to the climate nor to the de- 
ficient capabilities of soil, but to want of energy 
among the natives. They are certainly indolent 
in mind, and, particularly in the interior, remaric- 
ably obstinate, and averse from every species 
of improvement, or rather they despise it. The 
crops are bad, not I believe from the nature of the 
soil, bat from want of energy in the husbandman. 
Weeds are not of themselves any proof of a bad 
soil, the richest soil, if left to nature, will produce 
the most abundant crop of weeds ; in proportion in 
fact to the energy of the soil, will be the produc- 
tivei^ess. It is only by the labour of cultivation, 
that the useful are substituted for the useless pro- 
ductions ; but this labour, the Norwegian farmer 
does not employ ; indolence and prejudice together 
stand in the way of improvement ; he will neither 
take the trouble to clear the grbund of stones, nor 
to clear and sift the seed which he throws into the 
ground ; so that it would be a miracle were his 
grain crops better than they are, or his crop of 
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weeds less. I am acquainted with an English 
fanner, who attempted, in the neighhourhood of 
Dramen, to introduce a better system of husbandry ; 
but the greatest, or rather indeed insurmoantable 
difficulties were experienced in the obstinacy and 
prejudice of the country people. It was in vain to 
speak to them of improTements, or tell them how 
things were managed in other countries ; they 
would say, * O yes, such things may do very well 
in other countries, but they will never do in Nor- 
way ;* and if asked why, they would assign a suf< 
ficient reason, that things have always been man- 
aged thus, their fathers did so before them, and it 
would never do for them to be making alterations. 
This is the language of the peasantry every where, 
and of the farmers almost everywhere. That the soil 
and climate are not of themselves sufficient to ac- 
count for the poverty of the crops in Norway, but 
that this is mainly owing to the want of a spirit, of 
industry, and a disposition to despise improve- 
ment, is evident from the fact, that wherever these 
obsticles have not existed, results quite different 
have been produced. There is in the neighbour- 
hood of Christiansand a Mr Mark, whose estate 
is managed by a man of his family from Scotland, 
from which country the instruments of husbandry 
were brought. The sons of this gentleman have 
now taken farms in other places, and conduct their 
farming operations upon the Scotch system ; and 
the return of all those farms are quite dispropor- 
tionate to those of all other Norwegian estates 
managed upon the old system. But this disposi- 
tion on the part of the agricultural labourers to 
resist knprovement, is not confined to the natives 
of Norway, though in that country it is more fatp' 
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ia its results than elsewhere, owing to the greater 
imperfections of the system pursued in it. In Eng- 
land also, prejudice, though not coupled with in* 
dolence as in Norway, stands much in the way of 
improvement. I know an instance in which a great 

Devonshire proprietor, Sir A -t M ^th, 

attempted, upon his estates, to introduce the sys- 
tem of Scotch husbandry, but was, in the end> 
obliged to relinquisli the attempt, from the ob- - 
stinacy and prejudices' of the southern peasantry. 

There is another practice very adverse to the 
prosperity of the Norwegian land-owner, that of 
distilling a great quantity of com brandy, which 
wastes the produce of the land without creating 
any return, excepting one that is positively pre- 
judicial to health. Were it not for this wasteful 
consumption, the fanner or land-owner might often 
have corn to send to market, for the quantity of 
corn brandy distilled and used, is almost incredible. 
Scarcely any part of this estate consisted of wood ; 
rye, oats, a little flax, and potatoes, namely, four 
times as much rye as potatoes, three times as much 
oats as potatoes, and twice as much flax as po- 
tatoes, formed the proportions of the growing 
crop; the live stock had all been sent to the 
mountains for summer grazing. Besides the small 
horse which is generally met with in Norway, there 
is also a larger breed, chiefly of a brown colour, 
and much esteemed for its swiftness. Of this breed 
I saw three. Pigs formed no part of the farm es- 
tablishment, and indeed, generally speaking, these 
animals are rare. Upon the whole, I should say, 
that the establishment was respectable, the outhouses 
were numerous, and> according to their notions, 
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ooAtenient. It is evident, that where wood om be 
procured at no expense, there is little advantage 
in substantial buildings, as they can be at any time 
renewed. 

At half after eight we were called to sapper, 
which, from the dishes that composed it, might 
have been mistidcen for dinner. We had fish, flesh, 
and fowl, vegetables, and pancakes. This last dish 
is eaten in Norway with preserved cherries between 
each layer of pancakes, which are made as thin as 
wafers. There is great difference in the com 
brandy that is made in different parts of Norway, 
both in flavour and strength. That which I drank 
at supper was as strong as the best English gin ; 
and it was truly surprising to witness the quantity 
taken by the male branches of the family. The old 
man drank three cups of it, each holding more by 
at least one half, than a claret glass. Few things in- 
deed strike the traveller in these parts more for- 
cibly than the vast consumption of this spirit; 
and, however expensive, or however unfavourable 
to moral habits, the excellent health which the 
people enjoy, and the great age to which they in 
general live, scarcely bear out the physiologist in 
his denunciation against spirituous liquor as inju- 
rious to the constitution. This old Tellemarken 
farmer was seventy- four ; and although he seem- 
ed that age, yet he was what we should call a 
healthy and heal old man. He said he had all his 
life enjoyed good health, and he ascribed this in 
a great measure to his excellent com brandy. 
The old woman had seen her seventy- eighth year, 
and, although blind, she enjoyed good health, and 
did not decline her own more moderate shai*e of 
the elixir vitce. Blindness is more common in Nor- 
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way than in England. I hare subsequently seen 
seyeral instances of deprivation of sight among per- 
sons whose age would not, of itself, have led to 
this in England ; and I have always found, upon 
inquiry, that the deprivation had been gradual, and 
had not begun until late in life, generally upwards 
of sixty ; ^om which one might perhaps be enti- 
tled to conclude, that the white sparkling snow, up- 
on which the eye must rest during seven months 
in the year, is a principal cause. If this snpposi* 
tion be correct, the same result must follow simi- 
lar causes in the northern parts of Russia and A- 
merica. Whether this be the case I cannot tell, ne- 
ver having visited either of these two countries. 

Next morning, after a refreshing sleep, I was 
ready to set out by six oVlock. My host mount- 
ed me upon one of his best horses, and his son 
mounted another, to conduct me across the Nid 
ford, and as far as a lake, which he mentioned as 
about a Norwegian mile long (seven miles Eng- 
lish), and lying about two miles farther than the 
river, and parallel with it. After a few minutes 
ride, we reached the bank of the river, which, evep 
at this distance from the sea — certainly not nearer 
than 130 miles — I found deep and rapid. With- 
out the kind attention of my Tellemarken friend, 
I should have found some difficulty in crossing it, 
— an attempt which, even at the ford, and on horse- 
back, required some nerve. It could Dot properiy 
be called a ford, because, in the middle of the ri- 
ver, it was necessary to swim. We passed, how- 
ever, in safety, and continued our ride due east to 
the lake I have spoken of, which we came in sight 
of in about half an hour. Before coming in sight 
of the lake, we had heard the report of one or two 
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guns, and sometlmig like the distant roll of a drum ; 
and, upon arriving at the height which overtopped 
the lake, we discovered the cause of these sounds. 
Two rowing boats were gliding over the water, not 
far from the bank where we stood, fall of gaily 
dressed country people. My companion immedi- 
s ately knew it to be a wedding party ; and a loud 
halloo turned the boats heads towards shore, while 
we trotted down the bank to meet them. The 
party was going to a church higher up the lake, 
and on the opposite side ; and, as I was told I 
should save two hours walk by takmg a seat in 
the boat, I williogly accepted the proposal, more 
from a desire of seeing how these things were con- 
ducted in Norway, than from a wish to shorten 
my journey. The first thing that struck me was, 
the gilded coronal upon the head of one of the wo- 
men. She was the bride ; and in almost every part of 
Norway, if the marriage be among the country 
people, the bride invariably wears a gilded crown, 
made of some kind of stiff paper. This is, as fetr 
as I could learn, meant as a symbol of chastity ; 
and I have since heard of instances, in which the 
crown has been torn from the head of a bride, who 
was known to have no just title to wear it. The 
boat in which I was seated took the lead ; — in it 
were the crowned bride, the bridegroom, and six 
persons, four women and two men, whom I un- 
derstood to be the nearest of kin ; three fiddlers^ 
a drummer, and a person with a kind of pan-pipe, 
were seated at the prow. In the other boat were 
eight persons, also relatives, and another drummer. 
One person also in each boat had a gun. The still- 
ness of the morning, and the quiet repose of the 
water and the surrounding scenery, was in strange 
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contrast with the noisifiess of the hiid&l party* 
The orchestra played, and the party sung alter- 
nately, and sometimes both exercised their powers 
at once. The drum kept up its never-failing accom- 
paniment ; and every two or three minutes, a^eu- 
de-foye^ and then a loud shout, drowned for a mo- 
ment the other testimonies of rejoicing. All the 
men were dressed in the Tellemarken jacket, gir- 
dle, and breeches, and, with their short knives 
stuck in their girdles, looked rather like a party 
of pirates, than of " wedding guests. " The crown 
was the only distinction of the bride. All the wo- 
men were dressed neatly and cleanly ; and it was 
evident, that the whole party was less or more un- 
der the influence of corn-brandy. I must, how- 
ever, do the bride the justice to admit, that she 
was almost, if not altogether, an exception ; the 
iHidegroom, on the contrary, seemed to be the 
most intoxicated of the party. In Norway, a per- 
fectly sober bridal among the country people was 
never known. Their marriages invariably take place 
on Sunday. The party assembles on the Satur- 
day, and the whole night is spent in feasting and 
dancing, until the time arrive for setting off to 
church ; nor does the feasting end with the mar- 
riage ceremony, but is continued one, two, or three 
days afterwards, according to the circumstances of 
the parties. As many of the guests sleep in the 
bridegroom's house as can be accommodated, and 
the rest are distributed among the neighbours, to 
be in readiness for a renewal of the feast. Every 
bridal guest in Norway brings the bride a present ; 
in many parts of Norway, a keg of butter is the 
usual present ; and if the marriage takes place in 
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the winter Beafl<», salted or frozen meat is abo 
considered an acceptable gift* 

We had not farther than three miles to row, so 
that we were not an hour in accomplishing the 
Yoyage. I was, of course, obliged to return the 
civility shown to me, by joining in the festivilies 
as far as I was able, now fmd then tasting the corn- 
brandy, and joining in the songs, which, by the 
way, were a strange medley, some of them being 
drinking songs, and others hymns and psalms^ 
How simple and beautiful a scene would this have 
been — a hi^py bridal party gliding over the cahn 
Norwegian lake on a summer s evening — had not 
inebriation disfigured the picture 1 

When we reached the sliore, where a small 
church, and some houses were scattered at a few 
hundred yards from the water, the party immediate- 
ly disembarked, and, placing the music at their head, 
walked to the church-door, where the violin, the 
pipe and the drum, kept up the serenade all the 
time of the ceremony. In the ceremony itself, 
there was nothing ejEtraordinary. The bride continu- 
ed to- wear her honourable crown ; and when it was 
concluded, the party returned in the same order in 
which it arrived ; and long after the boats pulled 
from the shore, the sounds of music and mirth were 
borne over the lake. I have since had opportu- 
nities of seeing many country iparriages, which 
were aU conducted nearly as the one I have describ- 
ed, with the difference only, that if the journey to 
church be a land journey, it is performed, if in 
summer on horseback, and if in winter on sledges. 
The Norwegians seize every opportunity of feast- 
ing, and among these opportunities, marriage takes 
the lead* There is a smaller festival coniiected 
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with marriage^ which is called in Norway Fesierdl, 
the day upon which two young persons plight 
their troth, and declare their intended marriage. 
This publicity of plighted love must sound oddly in 
the ears-of the sensitive damsels of our isle. 

I had walked down the water, and was loiter- 
ing on the bank, half expecting an invitation from 
the officiating clergyman to the hospitalities of his 
house, and almost resolved, if I should be disap- 
pointed in this, to introduce myself, when I saw 
my wish about to be gratified. He walked from 
the church towards me, and begged I would ac- 
cept some refreshment. I of course followed him, 
and finding me somewhat slow in my answers to 
the inquiries he made in Danish, he then spoke 
to me in Latixi. This accomplishment I have 
found not unfrequent among the priests in Nor- 
way. Such of their number as have been educated 
at Drontheim, have more or less acquaintance with 
the Latin tongue. This was a different specimen 
of a pastor from him to whom I introduced the 
reader in a former chapter. The good things of this 
life appeared to occupy ilie principal place in his 
mind. He told me he expected soon to be a dean, 
a distinction to which he assured me he was well 
entitled from his attainments. A pastor's pittance, 
he said, was but poor ; and in illustration of this 
pointed to the fee he had just received from the 
bridal party, a small barrel, filled with some kind 
of sausage in bladders. I was not disposed to 
think so lightly of the fee, when I had better ac- 
quaintance with it. One of the bladders was open- 
ed, and I found it to contain a highly seasonecl 
mince of different kinds of meat ; and this, with a 
glass of French brandy formed no unsavoury re- 
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past, h was not the quality which the minister 
complained of, hat the quantity ; possibly the ex- 
cellence of the fonner might be the reason why he 
complained of the latter, I remained in the 
house of the minister about two hours, almost the 
whole of which time he entertained me with a 
detail of his grievances, consisting of scanty re- 
muneration, poor fees, and the disuse of fune- 
ral-sermons, which he said were now scarcely 
ever required ; and, without any expression of dis- 
; approbation, he related a stratagem devised by a 
brother minister who held a cure on the west coast» 
^ by which he had succeeded in restoring in some 
) measure the usage of funeral-sermons, — a service 
I for which, it seems, the minister is generally well 
1 paid. This minister having got a number of crabs, 
r and having contrived to fix small candles on their 
> backs, put them one dark night into the church- 
tl yard, where they wandered ' about, crawling over 
Pt the graves and beneath the tomb-stones. He then 
[i( called together a number of his superstitious pa- 
lii rishioners, and, pointiog to the appalling spectacle, 
]i) told them these were the souls of the dead, who 
0. could not get rest in their graves until those ser- 
1 vices should be performed that had been neglected 
e, at the time of their burial. The anecdote may be 
$ true, or it may be false ; but such a story could ne- 
le ver have been invented, if there were not minis- 
id ters wicked enough so to deceive the people, and 
u people sufficiently superstitious to be so deceived. 
ic On these grounds the story is worth recording. 
30 It was scarcely noon when I took leave of the 
tei pastor. From the nearest point of the Mios Vand, 
ti he informed me I was scarcely ten miles, but from 
It .the head of the lake I was at least twenty. There 
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was only one route from this place by wliidi it 
tnis possible for me to reach the Mios Vand ; and 
to find this route, I had to rely upon my own in- 
genuity and my compass. It was described to me 
as a series of mountain-passes, branching in rari- 
ous directions, but for the' most part inclining east 
and west. It was possible to reach Kongsbei^ 
(from which there are direct conveyances to Chris- 
tiania) by the foot, as well as by the head of the 
Mios Vand, and this without any formidable ob- 
stacles from either mountain or river ; but when I 
fix my mind upon a plan of a journey, I never de- 
viate from it, because it may be attended with some 
inconveniences ; and besides, I was now in Brads* 
berg, 'the district in which the great waterfall is 
reported to be. Immediately upon leaving this 
place, I was enclosed among the mountains, which 
rose around me to the height of at least 4000 feet ; 
and several whose summits I saw before me, must 
have been from one to two thousand feet higher. 

I here saw for the first time, growing in a wild 
state, that most lovely of flowers, the Lily of the 
Valley. It stood every where around, scenting the 
air, and in such profusion, that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to step, without bruising its tender stalks and 
beauteous blossoms. I have not seen this flower 
mentioned in any enumeration of Norwegian plants; 
but it grows in all the western parts of Norway 
in latitude 59 and 60, wherever the gtound is free 
from forest, in greater abundance than any other 
wild flower. In this day's walk, I could not a- 
void again remarking the exuberance of vegetation 
which summer calls forth in the 60th degree of la- 
titude. Flowers of every description enamelled the 
earth the wild fruits, strawberries, raspberries, 
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and many other spedes of berries of which I knew 
nothing, clustered the bashes, and were fast advancing 
to maturity. Trees, too, and various shrubs, hung 
in every crevice of the rocks ; and upon examining 
the spot, it was impossible to discover whence 
they derived their nourishment. Had it not been 
for the extreme heat, my walk would have been 
full of enjoyment. The views were sometimes 
mi^ificent, always picturesque and ever changing. 
Little mountain tarns occasionally gleamed through 
the openings. At times, the noise of a distant ca- 
taract coming and dying away, filled the silent 
valley ; then all was hushed again. Now and then, 
a sparkling, tuneful spring, welled, bubbling in your 
path. Sometimes a wandering cloud, sailing in the 
deep azure above, threw a momentary shadow on 
the sunny acclivities. Once an eagle, seeming a 
speck in the heavens,, soared unutterably high, and 
then, with majestic swoop, sunk below a tower- 
ing pinnacle ; while at short intervals were heard, 
far upwards, the tinkling bells of the flocks, which 
were now enjoying their summer grazing among 
the mountains. 

I had walked full five hours without having seen 
any thing of the lake, which, according to the in- 
formation I had received from the minister, I ought 
to have reached two hours sooner. I therefore 
felt a strong conviction that I had mistaken my 
way; and, indeed, so many gorges and valleys 
crossed each other, that the wonder would rather 
have been if I had gone right. From the louder 
tinkling of the bells, it was evident 1 was not far 
from some flock or herd, and therefore I struck off 
in the direction of the sound. I soon found my- 
self among a small herd of -cows^. twenty-two in 
i2 
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number ; and at a little distance stood tbe tent 
where tbe herdsmen live while the cattle are at 
monntain grazing. It is the universal custom in 
Norway, for all land-owners and farmers to have 
their cattle, especially cows, driven to the moun- 
tains in the summer season ; and there, the best 
butter for keeping or for exportation, and the best 
cheese, are made. Indeed, the principally esteem- 
ed cheese, which, besides being in great repute a- 
mong the ^natives, finds a ready market in Copen- 
hagen, could not be made, unless the cows were 
sent to pasture upon the mountains ; because in the 
months of June and July, these are covered with 
a certain yellow flower, which the cows greedily 
eat, and which affects both the richness and the 
colour of the milk in a singular degree ; and it is 
under these circumstances only, that it is possible 
to make the Gammd cheese. Of all this I had 
personal proof. I found two persons in the tent 
employed in the operations of the dairy, and sur- 
rounded by all the implements of their labonry 
which they had brought with them. Tbe oowb 
had come from the neighbourhood of Cbristiania^ 
and I was told that there were more than twenty 
herds on these mountains from the lower parts of 
Aggerhuus. 

When I left the house of the Tellemarken far- 
mer in the morning, I had no expectation of find* 
ing a covered habitation for my nigfat^s quarters. 
But now that I had accidentally found a tent, and 
two honest Norwegians, I thought it unnecessary 
to pursue my journey farther until next day, bat 
determined rather to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, by learning something of Norwegian graz- 
ing) &c. It was now the hour for calling tbe cews 
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together to be milked, and to enclose tbem for.tbe 
n^bt. They were flmall cattle ; a&d the qnandty 
of milk which they afforded was much less than 
we are accustomed to expect from cows in our 
island. The average quantity did not, I think, 
exceed two quarts, I had another instance of 
what I remarked in a former chapter, the much 
greater richness of milk in the northern than in 
the southern countries. That which I tasted here, 
more resembled their cream than milk, and it had 
a bright safiron tinge. The taste was not, how- 
ever, agreeable, owing to the yellow flower I have 
spoken of being so abundant in the pasture. I 
witnessed the processes both of butter and cheese- 
making, and also tasted the butter which hud been 
already made. It tasted very salt, though rich, 
and it looked dirty ; but this I ceased to wonder at^ 
when I saw the quantity of coarse, dirty-looking 
salt which they mixed with it.. The Gammd 
cheese requires long keeping, and is generally 
eaten scraped, like Parmazan ; but even then its 
flaTOur is not agreeable, until habit recondies one 
to it. It is made altogether of whey, the curd 
being taken away. The whey is mixed with sweet 
cream, and the vessel containing it put upon the 
fire. It is stirred constantly untU it becomes thick, 
and when taken off the fire, is still stirred until it 
be cold. It is then put into a form* 

I ascertained that I had diverged considerably 
from the path I ought to have pursued, and that 
I was still a Norwegian mile from the Mios Vand. 
It wanted two or three hours of the usual time of 
rest, and I employed tlie interval in walking slowly 
to some of the neighbouring heights. Nothing 
wiatobeseenfrwitbemlNitthe rugged or round* 
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ed fiammits of monntains, too elevated for wood, 
for the moBt part lofty enongh for snow, excepting^ 
in Bome of the shaded clefts, where sprinklings of 
it were visible. Some of the more distant summits, 
however, were crowned with their everlasting dia- 
dem. These mountains form the outworks of the 
great chain which intersects Norway. Hardanger 
Field must, I think, have been among the visible 
mountains, for it could not have been more than 
thirty miles from this position. Tind Field, which 
is about a thousand feet lower than the other, seemed 
close at hand. Although in the district of Bradsberg, 
the mountain scenery is more magnificent than in 
any other part of Norway, the mountains within 
it, and those also which separate it from the Har- 
danger Fiord division, are less elevated than that 
part of the range on which are situated the Fille 
Field, and the Dovne Field. The latter of these 
rises to the height of 8000 feet and upwards. 
Sogne Field is 7000 feet high, while the altitude of 
Hardanger Field, and the mountains in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, does not generally exceed 
5500 feetrf The beauty, nay even the sublimity 
of mountain scenery, does not altogether depend 
upon the height of the mountains ; it depends more 
upon their forms ; and besides, it scarcely ever 
happens that, on travelling through mountain Sce- 
nery, a summit higher than 6 or 7000 feet ie visi- 
ble, unless some particular point be chosen for a 
prospect. The diversities of precipice and pinnacle, 
the deep valley, the dark ravine, the crowning 
woods, the tumbling cataract, the rock-girt lake, 
and the natural phenomena of lights and shadows, 
clouds, mists and rainbows, are all seen to as great 
advantage^ among mountains rangmg from 5 to 
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7000 feet, M unoBg those that are twiee thai 
height I retnnied to the tent about nine o'clock ; 
the heidsmen irare fast asleep ; and after feiaking a 
visible diminution in the stock of my provisions, I 
lay down on a mat upon the ground, makbg a 
pillow of my arm, and was speedily as fast asleep 
as my companions. 

The tinkling of the bells, as the cattle were 
driven ont» awoke me at a very early hour ; and aa 
I had no preparations to make, I set off imme- 
diately in the direction pointed out to me by the 
herdsmen, as that leading to the lake* It is al- 
most needless for the traveller in Norway, at this 
season, to say that the morning was fine, the day 
charming, or the evening lovely. During the few 
summer months, every day is beautiful ; there is 
then one series of unbroken weather. Sometimes, 
as the reader has seen, there are appearances of 
impending storm ; but they disappear on a few head 
drpps, and are almost immediately succeeded by 
sunshine. I need not tell the reader, therefore, 
that the mountains were bathed in sunbeams ; and 
that, round and round, there was not one doud to 
speck the serene expanse of heaven. As I pro- 
ceeded on my way, I saw occasionally, at some 
little distance, other flocks and herds spreading 
themselves over the sunny sides of the mountains ; 
and the grotesque figures of their attendants stand- 
ing on the elevations, and the tents here and there 
scattered among the more sheltered places, was 
altogether a novel and picturesque scene. So 
cheeriul was my journey, so short my way, that it 
was quite unexpectedly that, after having de- 
scended one or two slopes, and passed through a 
deep gorge, or rather a chasm, I found myself upon 
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the bank of the Mios Vand. A lake is most 
beantifnl in the morning, when 

The mountain shadows on Its breast 
Are neither broken nor at rest ; 

becanse it is more beautiful to watch the blushing 
waters disrobe themselves, than to see them reil 
their beauties. In the morning too, the shadows 
lie more beautifully among the surrounding hilb 
than at noon ; for, before the sun has mounted high, 
one ridge throws its shadow upon another, and 
there is a constant succession of sunny prominen- 
ces, and shaded clefts ; and it was in this aspect 
that I reached the shore of the lake. I was evi- 
dently not far from its head ; for it was narrow- 
er and narrower towards the north, and com- 
pletely embosomed in the lofty mountains which 
rose on either side of its northern extremity — 
the Tind Field on its right bank, and another on 
its left, the name of which I do not recollect. This 
latter mountain rose immediately from the shore 
where I stood, and I felt some doubts whether it 
left room for a path along the bank. The head 
of the Mios Vand bears some resemblance to that 
of Ulleswater ; with this difference, that the woods 
which stretch up the hills around the former are 
fir, and also that the mountains are higher. One 
of the peculiarities of the Mios Vand is this, 
that the highest parts of the mountains are next 
to the lake, and their topmost summits seen 
from the opposite bank. The effect of this is, 
that the views are grander, and that the lake 
seems to be environ<^ by mountains of great- 
'er altitude than these really are. It most usually 
happens, that ^ summits on summits rise " back- 
ward from a bke ; so that in standing upon its 
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ahoTOy or in a boat upon the water, we are nnable 
to see any snrroancling ridge or peckk, more eleva- 
ted than 4 or 5000 feet. Tins peculiarity, there- 
fore, of the Mio6 Vand, puts it upon an equality 
with many of the Swiss lakes ; and in point of pic- 
toresque form, the mountains which environ this 
lake cannot be exceeded. The Mios Vand is the 
ideal of seclusion and repose. No house upon its 
banks, no boat upon its bosom, no flocks straying 
upon its slopes, no voice of herdsman, no tinkling 
sound of bells ; nothing but the small ripple, the 
occasional plunge of a fish, the cry of some bird of 
prey. The lake sleeps in the bosom of the hiUs, 
calmly mirroring their woods and pinnacles ; and 
even the little wandering cloud, that is imi^d on , 
its depths, seems to have paused above it. 

I was anxious, if possible, to reach Tind before 
night, and therefore was glad to find no obstruc- 
tion in my way up the bank, which every moment 
i^proached nearer to the opposite shore, till at 
length I reached the gorge of ^he mountains, from 
which the stream that formed the lake issued. It 
was not a formidable enterprise to cross it ; it was 
turbulent, but not deep, and I soon reached the 
eastern bank of the lake. It occurred to me, that 
by following the stream upwards, I might possibly 
discover the cataract, said to be somewhere among 
the mountains of this district; but this was so 
mere a possibility, that after walking up the valley 
a little way, and hearing no roar of waters, I re- 
traced my steps. I feel a pretty confident belief, 
that whoever may seek for, and ultimately find a 
cataract in this district, 900 feet high, will be dis- 
appointed in the attainment of his object. He may 
be rewarded indeed for his search, by the many sub- 
lime and picturesque scenes through which he would 
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b« led ; but as, ia ^s distrtet^ there is no rivw irf 
great inagnitude, from the short course which ibey 
mnst fdi neceBBloily batre, owing to the yictiiity of 
the Hardanger Field chain in which they take 
their rise, a fall of 900 feet co«ld not of itself pr»f 
sent any thing very strikingi because a aaere atieam 
falling from so great an elevation conld not rtaeh 
the bottom, a collec^ted body ol water,' bat woidd 
fo(B converted into the form of ram long belbre it 
had accomplished its descent. Of this I am qoiae 
certain, from ropealed obsemutions. I have frn- 
qnently, and all who have travelled in monntain* 
ons countries have seen cascades two ai&d Jthrae 
hundred feet h^;h, formed by mountain brooks; 
and unless when the water hse fallen aU the way 
in a natural groove, of comae reached the gmoiid 
in the fonn ik vapour. 

My object now was to reach Tind* Tind VnM 
lay directly betwixt me and the Tind Soe* I 
might retrace my steps along the east shore of the 
Mios Vand, and so m^nd the mountain, or obey 
my compass, and steer my coucse across the aMon- 
tatn. I adopted a middle plan, which was to walk 
down the lake, and turn into the first valley thitt 
should present itself running in an easterly direc- 
tion. About three mikss down the ]ake$ a valley 
opened to the south-east ; it gave little promiee 
indeed, being confined, and gently ascending, but 
I resolved to make trial of it. The air in tUs 
narrow valley was cool and agreeable, £wt it conld 
scarcely ever be visited by a sunbeam ; and thia en- 
abled me to pursue my way the more vigorooaly. 

My walk was not dtvenofied by any thing wor- 
thy of relating. The valley turned sometimea in 
one dhreetion» Mud sometimes jn another; was eome- 
timea wider and sometimea narrower ; and after 
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iiKMPe thffli two boars walk, dvriiq^ whk^ I had 
mcfuBled six or eiglit hmidneMl feet abora the krel 
of the lake, it be^ to descend towards the sondi; 
and a small ritulet that aceonpanied my poth^ was 
a welcome Gompaaion, because I knew dial it maat 
erwatually lead me through the moautaiiiB. Soutk- 
ward was not indeed precisely the direction which 
I shoald have selected ; but there was no choice. 
I saw nothing to arrest attentioB, excepting ocea* 
sionally small rills hurrying down the steeps to join 
the brook that gamboled beside my path, and once 
an eagle, hovering in front of a bare procipice» 
where I suppose it found its home. Fcequendy 
I paused, and sometimes rested for a while upon 
one of the ki^ stones that lay in the bed of the 
stream, whose nraiical tattle somewhat encroach- 
ed upon the silence and solitude that, but for it, 
would have reigned in these mountain deptbs. I 
travelled nearly seven hours through these vaHeye 
without any diminution in the height of the sur- 
rounding mountains, or any opening presenting 
itself by which I could obtain a view beyond them. 
At length the valley widened, and I ft^und myself 
in the neighbourhood of a road running east and 
west, which I had no doubt would lead me to the 
Tind 8oe^ and by which, the clergyman informed 
me, I might readi Tind widiout going round by 
the head of the Mios Vand. So indeed it proved ; 
but I did not at all repent having taken the cir- 
eintoi» route which had shown me the herds at 
their summer pasture, and had led me ak)ng the 
banks of so enchanting a lake as tbe Mios Vand. 
I had probably not walked much less than forty 
inilee, and therefore feU noways disinclined for a 
K 4 i 
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eessatioa from my labours ; but, stiU tctnaig upon 
the maxim, that it is better to sleep ia a bed thaiL 
in the open air, jand certain tbat the road fRoald 
lead me to a house or a village, I walked on ; and 
although it was long before my expectasiona were 
fialfilled, they were fulfilled- at last First, I came 
in sight of a lake, which I felt assured was the 
Tmd Soey and then, of seireral houses, which I 
arranged in my own mind, constituted Tind. In 
this latter conjeetuice, however, I was . mi^taken^ 
though I was correct in the former. Tind was 
yet half a mile distant, and I therefore walked 
forward. I obtained a bed and some fried fish at 
ihe house of a schoolmaster, and was too much fa^ 
tigued to profit by the learning of my ho6t,.whot 
during the time of supper, />f which he did not 
partake, continued to talk in an almost unintelli- 
gible jargon of Danish and High Norse ; the bur« 
4ien of which was to convince me, that no other 
•person in the neighbourhood than himself could 
have placed before me so good a supper, and anch 
^excellent brandy ; and concluding with a hint, that 
«ome consideration would be acceptable. I waa 
glad to find him inclined to be rewarded for his 
hospitality, because such a thing being rare in tha 
country, I had made scarcely so free with hia 
Gammel cheese and his brandy as appetite promptr 
ed, fancying he looked as if he could ill afford to 
perform the duties of hospitality ; but the. hint 
^changed my tactics, and both he and I weise the 
better fen* his frankness. 

I learned here, that my best route would be to 
the river Louven, only two Norwegian miles dis- 
^Ant ; from thence two hours Tide wo^ld bring ma 
jn^ tha great road from Beigen tp Chriatiaaia by 
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Draxbmen. Horses were now to be procured all tbff 
way, and possiblf even a carriole by and by ; « 
tolerably good bed received me, and after a sound 
sleep, I was ready, at six o'clock, to pursue my* 
jotuiiey. My host mounted me upon bis own borse, 
atid walked by my side ; and hisf sedentary pur- 
strits did not appear to baVe at all impaired his 
powers of activity. A scboolmaster in Norway is 
not, boweter, fijted to bis cbair as in England ; bis 
scholars are not congregieited all in one place. Se- 
veral litt!e schools are under one master, and thesis 
are situated many miles from "each other. The 
schools are taught on different days, and the mas- 
ter has no reason to complain of want of exercise. 
B) little more than two hours we reached the Lou- 
Tien, — even at this distance from the sea, a laiiger 
river,' dark coloured, and rapid. The Louven is 
the same river that flows through Kongsberg, about 
fifty miles lower down. Here I took leave of the 
schoolmaster, after having obtained another horse 
to cross l^e country to the post-road to Drammen. 
repassed the river by boating, and immediately set 
off ais fast as the nature of the path would permit^ - 
f6r it was merely a track, distinguishable only by 
the grass being less vivid than that which grew 
arotmd. The country in which I was now travel- 
ling had lost its mountain features, — ^hills still lay 
abound, but the mountains I bad left behind ; and 
Oft the right, towards Kong8bcrg,-^Blee^Field in 
p^icular, towered above vlY its compeers. The 
country now began to exhibit signs of cultivation i 
and indeed all the way from Tind, there had been 
occasional enclosures and fields of rye, oats aiid po-* 
taUtea. We soon reached the post-road ; and at the 
ffitt station, I was glad to bargain for a enzj ve* 
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hide to cany me to Dmnuneii» which was yet norv 
than thirty nwies dLstaut, and which I profo^ 
reachbg before night. This inlentiooy howeYef, 
waa diMppointed through the stupidity of the 
conntryaaan who accompanied me ; he either did 
not know the road» or chose to deviate from it» 
In place of taking the road toDrammen, be directed 
iQe to follow a road more to tbe left. At firBt» for 
several miles^ this road eontinoed broad and toler- 
ably goody so that I had no reason to suspect my 
error ; but it gradoall]^ became narroweri and at 
length degenerated into a mere horBe*track> oU' 
stracted every now and then by brooksyand hiUockss 
aod other obstacles. It was now e^ent we had 
mistaken the road ; but having left the post^EOfMJ^ 
at least.a Norwegian mile behind^ it was useless to 
tmn back, if it were possible to proceed* for in this 
part of the country, we might depend upon meet* 
ing with a read or some house before proeeeding 
very fiir, Soon» however, the road became utterly 
impassable for a vehicle of any kind. I wa8» con* 
seqnently, under the necessity of sending back the 
carriage and horses, and was once more left» alone 
and a pedestrian. I had not walked more than 
three or four miles before I reached a cluster of 
houses, situated upon a post-road, and near to. a 
river which forms lower down the Drammen Fiord* 
I ascertained here, that I had left Drammen consi* 
derably to the right, and was now near the Tyre 
lake, and still upwards of four Norwe^ao miles 
from Christiania. It was therefore necessary to 
pass the night here^ the nearest post-station was 
distant only a quarter of a Norwegian mUe; a«d 
the owner of tbe house where I lodged, who m$§ 
both a fanner and an innkeeper, undertook to have 
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ft rehide and hones in readiness for me next morn-' 
ing to carry me to Chnstiania by good cross-roads^ 
To this arrangement I assented, though it would 
oblige me to return agun from Christiama to Dram* 
men, in the neighbourhood of which I intended 
passing some time, in the house of a family with 
which I am nearly connected. 

After a sleepless night, owing to the noisy mirth 
which followed the celebration of a christening, I 
Imtnd myself on the way to the capital at an early 
hour; and by a succession of cross-roads, about 
Hoon I reached the great post-road from Drammenr 
to Christiania, which skirts the Fiord. As I drove 
ftt a rapid pace along the road to the capital, I was 
flftrack with the cultivated fertility of the country, 
and more and more convinced of the great capa- 
bilities of Norway. Luxuriant pasturage, and crops 
giving each promise of an abundant harvest, lay 
en every side ; wood was no longer the great sta- 
ple of the land, but was scattered over a charming 
vndulatiDg country, only in such quantity as served 
te shelter the fields and beautify the landscape. 
Mer was it now confined to fir, but included all the 
▼ariety of trees which we are accustomed to find 
in the temperate latitudes. The Christiania Fiord, 
spotted with its islands, and seemingly environed 
by its fiaely wooded banks, forming innumerable 
bays and creeks, ky calm and pellucid beneath the 
warm rays of a noonday sun. As I approached 
the capital, cotti^es uid farm-houses were more 
Hiickly scattered ; and pleasant country-houses gave 
indications of taste and luxury. The city itself 
■oon rose into view, and I entered it at three in the 
aHamoon of the 2d of July. 
k2 
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I HA vn saidy in a fonner chapter, that Norway has 
in tnith three capitals ; bu^ Cbriatiaxuai partly be* 
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cause it is tbe seat of government^ and partly be* 
caose it lies in tbe best peopled and most fhutM 
part of Norway, is genendly considered tbe metric 
polls. Cbristiania, altbo«gb tbei smallest of tbe 
eqritals of Europe, is certainly one of tbe mast 
interestifig to a stranger ; and, in eitnation, far* 
exceeds tbem all in tbe romantic beauties by 
wbicb it is surrounded. Tbe Fiord^ upon wbicb 
it stands, is so dotted witb wooded islands^ and 
forms so many carves and indentures, tbat It 
bas more the appearance of a firesb- water lake 
tban an arm of tbe sea, especially as tbe beigbts> 
wbicb enclose four-fiftbs of its circamference, pre- > 
serve iu surface unrufied. Wben laiige vessels 
in full sail are seen tbreading tbeir wayamongi 
tbese islets^ it may easily be supposed tbat tlM * 
efiPect is singularly novel and beauti^l. I bavie Be*- v 
yer seen, nor do I believe tbere exists, a bappier 
combination of images Uian tbat wbicb is presenlwd'' 
on a summer's day from tbe beights above Cbtis^ 
tiania. If a stranger could be conveyed by DHigte,'' 
and placed on tbe beigbt of Egeberg on an evening 
in July, and were asked in wbat part of tbe worlds 
be supposed bimself to be, be woidd more probaUy • 
mune Italy or Greece, tban tbe icy region of Sean** 
dinavia. Tbe bay itself, witb its romantic pro«- * 
montories and wooded isles, may vie witb Coom;* - 
and in tbe country wbicb stretcbes on every sld^« 
of tbe town, we are struck witb tbe extraordiuttry- 
combination of rich, riantSf and picturesque beauty* - 
Cora fields, copses, gardens, lawnsy cottages, and 
villas, lie beautifully blended beneatb as warm m- 
sky as canopies more soutbem lands. Below 
lie tbe blue waters of tbe Fioid, reflecting the ltti«^ 
tMtic and wtowe^oowned bagbta llwt %mt0&a U^^ 
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• while) every sow and then, tall masta vid white 
. flails appear, and disappear among its leafy isles-; 
. aadt beyond, to the north and west, heights rise 
into hills, and hills into mountains ; while over- 
topping them all, ridges of snow, parpled in the 
li^t of evening, form the majestic boundary of this 
wondirons amphitheatre. 

I am the more minute in my description of the 
.environs of Christiania, because they have not been 
anfficiently^ulogized by the traveller, and because, 
therefore, the. extraordinary beauty of this part of 
Europe is not generally knpwn. For my own part, 
I went to Norway, prepared to worship its subli- 
mity and grandeur ; but I was not prepared to ex- 
pect, that picture of qharmiag variety, and gay and 
langhmg fertility, , which is spread around the ca- 
|ulaJ of Norway, 

The city itself is, for its size, one of the neatest, 
I might perhaps say the handsomest, I have ever 
seen ; the streets are spacious and straight, and the 
houses^ for the most part, built of stone, there being 
a; strict prohibition against the construction of 
wooden houses, a prohibition. that has been the 
means of preserving Christiania from those devas- 
tating fires which have, from time to time, almost 
entjirely destroyed other Norwegian and Swedish 
towns. In the outskirts, however, ftrhere wooden 
houses are. permitted, the alarn^drumtis frecfuently 
hee^y-^-So difficult is it. to^^eicrificQ a present advan- 
tage U> a contingent eviL . 

Gbristiania, wh«& I risi^d it, was a declining 
town.; and, as well as I^ammen, had been on the 
deelifie ever since the alteration in the duties upon 
Nopfregian^ timber. It i^,. a pity to find an indus- 
t^^m^people reduced almost to hftokmptcy, from 



a comttterdal regulation ^hidi ^emifers no benc^t 
on the nation imposing it. I found only one i^fy 
fh>m a British port in the liarbbor * dbe oth^it^ 
amounting to twelve or fbmteen, were Danish, 
FVench, and Hanseatic 

There is certainly no town of even mneh greater 
dimensions and population than Christiariia, aro^ind 
wliich are scattered so many cotintry-houses. One 
would almost suppose, that the inhabitailt of '§0 
small a town as Christiania, so free as it is fWMn 
smoke, and from which ten minutes walk will car- 
ry htm into the midst of the beautiful scenery and 
pure air that surround it, would scarcely coMider 
a country house a vefy essentid luxury ; hot llie 
(act is otherwise ; the requisition of a country box 
is the first proof of a dtisenV iadependence ; «iid 
indeed this mania has so much alfected the price 
of land in the immediate vicinity of the town, that 
some steps towards independence reqiiire to be 
made by the citizen Who distinguishes himself in 
this way. No where is there so great choice of 
situations as round Christiania^ — and all beantifu) : 
'Every house may have its se|)arate prospect,-— its 
own green knoll, — its own slanting field, — its own 
woody isle and vista of the Fiord. Among the 
villas of a superior description which lie near to 
Christiania, may be mentioned that belonging 
'to Mr Collet; and the magnificent residence | 
of the Baron Auken at Bokstad. I may here no- 1 
tice, although 'the observation was made at a hiter | 
season, that in laying out the grounds at Bolntad, 
particular attention' has been paid to the dklferent 
hues which different trees assume in autumn. So 
judiciously have they been grouped and dispOised, 
in reference to their autumnal shades und cokmn, 
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diak Ike most enrprontgiy beantifiil efifiecl is pr«« 
dacad* I: am not aware ^at the antumDal tints 
ai treea are considered, in laying oat grounds in 
ikis ieountry ; and I regret that I did not obtain 
snch information, or make such accurate obserra- 
-turns, as might hare enabled me to communicate 
'mure than the mere fact I have stated. I am ia- 
etined to think, however, that any rules upon this 
may be aoted upon in Norway with greater cet- 
.taiaty than in England ; because in Norway, the 
SiKMea frosts which come early in the season, 
sometimes so early as daring August ni^ts, 
efannge the hue of the woods, while they are yet 
in their perfect summer foliage ; whereas in £ng- 
-laady the high winds of September, and the earlier 
part of October, strip the trees of many of their 
leaves, and when the frosts arrive, there is not 
the same breadth of foliage to colour as in Nor- 
way. . The hint, however, is worth keeping in 
sight) and is the more easily acted upon, since 
almost every tree that flourishes around Christia- 
nia will grow in England, — such as the sycamore, 
<he elm, the oak, the lime, and every kind of fruit- 
tree, with the exception of the peach. 

These is* cme respect in which Norway pos- 
.sesses an advantage to the traveller over every 
other coutttay in Europe ; it is this, the variety of 
season in Norway, and, consequently, the various 
aspects under which Nature presents herself in 
.these seasons, may all be witnessed by the travel- 
ler ia the course of four months, June, July, 
August, and September. The spring in Norway 
jdoes not extend beyond one month ; summer oc- 
tMifdes two, aood autumn about six weeks. There 
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are indeed spring-^es and spriog-air for a laogtr 
period than I have assigaed to that season, but 
the earth does not harmonize with these ; and. the 
mild weather, from the middle of April till to- 
wards the middle of May, serves only to melt tbe 
snows. The traveller, therefore, who airivea in 
. Norway in the middle of May, and remains until 
the .middle of September, has an opportnnity of 
>seeing the cpuntry under the influence of these 
i^easons, in less time than suffices in most other 
, countries to witness the effect of two. This ad« 
vantage, possessed by the traveller in Norway, is 
greater than the reader may at first sight be dis- 
posed to admit, because the change from one sea- 
«on to another is more striking, and more extra- 
ordinary in Norway, than in any other country in 
Europe. The change from winter to spring is 
like the work of enchantment ; for the disappear- 
ance of snow is not as it is in England, followed 
by weeks of gradual growth, but rather seems to 
be but the lifting up of a veil, beneath which 
earth*s green and flowery carpet has been conceal- 
ed. . From spring to summer, and from summer 
to autumn, the change, though not so apparently 
miraculous, is yet infinitely surprising. The fruit- 
trees bud, blossom, and bend beneath the buidea 
of fruit, all within three months; and the cem 
springs up, and waves a golden harvest^ in cobs^ 
«ideriJ)ly less time. From autumn to winter,, the 
transition is as rapid as from winter to apnng. 
Sept^ember is .generally calm, and its frocrty nights 
change the hue of the trees, and wither the s^talks. 
One day the woods stand in full foliage, changed 
m nothing from their summer aspect, but in their 
hues; the next, a rushing wind comes fipoui the 
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north, strips them* of their leafy glories, and per- 
haps eren changes their summer vesture to the 
ttlment of winter. 

- Hie aapect of Nature also, during the different^ 
sessonsr,. is more remarkable in Norway than it i» 
ehewhere. , In spring and summer, vegetation be- 
ing coilfined within a more limited period, is more* 
varied and a^bundant. The flowers and fruits of 
one season are not past, before those of another 
season are mature ; and during the months of July 
and August,' the garden and the orchard thus pre- ' 
s^nt a variety and prodigality, which the native of 
more favoured climes has never beheld. In sum- 
nfel* and autumn, too, the great breadth of foliage, 
green, or douded with the many hues' of decay,, 
presents a richer picture than is to be seen in any 
of the southern countries of Europe. 

But while I speak of the aspect of nature in 
Norway in different seasons, let me not omit win-" 
ter. . The traveller cannot indeed include winter 
among the seasons which a four months residence 
wHi exhibit to him i but no one can be said to 
have seen a 'northern country, who has not seen it 
under the dominion of winter. The journeys which 
occupy the present volume were made during the 
suinmer and autumn ; but a subsequent residence 
in Norway inr the winter, at the house of my near^ 
est relation, resident in that country, enables me ^ 
to spe^k of it in that season also ; and indeed, to 
add considerably to the information which can be 
acquired by a stranger nserely travelling through* 
tbeeountry. 

la England, we are apt to form very exag- 
gerated notions of the *^d^gree of cold which is ex-^ 
p^iienced m die Nofthera eodntriea. M^en there' 
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ift Kuld or no wind. Intense coU w scareelf felt to 
be an inoonYenience> provided one he- enitably 
clothed; and daring by far the greater part of 
winter, the weather is calm, so that eren when 
the thermometer stands considerably below zeroy 
one is able to move about comifortably, and even 
to enjoy the fine weather which so generally' at- 
tends intense frost. Many an Englishman who 
walks abroad on a raw winter's day, dressed near- 
ly in the same manner as in summer, soffers in- 
finitely more fnom cold than he would in Norway, 
attired in his fttr*cl6ak and eared-cap, and watin 
footrgear. For my own part, I can safely aror 
this of myself. I have sidFered ten times dio de- 
gree of cold travelling on a stage-coach in Eng- 
land, h» the face of a aorth«east wind, than I ever 
sujSered in a sledge in Norway, when the thermo- 
meter has'heen forty-seven degrees bdlow the 
iveesing point, or fifteen degrees below fienK 
Sometimes, indeed, the frost is accompanied by 
wind, and then it is scarcely possible to stir out 
of doors ; but in the southern parts of Norway, 
the combination of a very intense frost, and a 
scarifying wind, is scarcely ever felt. It is true 
also, that in the depth of winter, the shortneis' of 
the days does not allow many hours of clear bright 
sunshine ; but then the houses are not built like 
summer-houses, as many are in England ; and 
stoves ill tho towns, and great wood fires in the 
country, and sometimes both, effectualiy oppbse 
the power of the elements. There' is not in fact 
a more comfortable abode than that of a substan- 
tial landowner, or a thriving merchant, on a win- 
ter's day in Norway. There are no cross aha 
blowmg through the house, as in many of the «n- 
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uiblltiiBffal dvrdlings in England ; nor does one 
know what it is to bave one part of the body 
scorched with tbe fire, while the other is suffering: 
noder the influence of cold; and I scarcely know 
any tbing which, can be compared, with the laxury 
of, sleeping between two eider-down beds. 

' Batv independently of. the in-door winter com- 
fd^.of Scandinavia* tbe appearanee of the exter* 
nal world, by day and by. night, ie beautifnl and 
wondrooa* Enter a forest when the 8«n breaks 
from the miets.ef the morning upon the sno<wB pf 
the past night. Beautiful as a. forest is in spring 
when the treea unfold their virgin blossoms, — beau- 
tiful as it is in summer, when the wandering suAr 
h^aipM^ falling through the foliage, chequer the 
mossy carpet beneath, — beautiful as in autumn,- 
when, the painted leaves bang frail; it is more beau- 
tiful still, when the tall pines and gnarled oak» 
stund in the deep 9tillne«s of. a ,wintev s nooOk theiiF 
Ung arms and fuitaa^tie branches heaped with the 
feathery burden that Jbas never " caught one staiii- 
of earfih ;" then too^ the gray rocks, picturesqfie 
ey^^ in their nakedness, assume a thousand forma 
more Qunous still, dashed with the recent offering. 
And. when night comes^ — rand who ever saw the 
Tories of night. save in a northern clime, — out 
bnr^t the stars, countless and burning, studding the 
4eep blue sky. Peihi^s the. Borealis, with jt»^ 
pale yellow light, streams over, half a: hemisphere;, 
or, perhaps, the wintesr moon, full and high, looks^ 
(iown from tbe brow of night, spangling with ten 
million stars, the beauteous net- work thrown over 
th^ lowier world^^ Something approaching to the 
Vpearancea presented by a northern clime inanm- 
. l2 
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mermay be witneased in other coustries^ bHittlm 
splendours of a winter scene bdeng otdy to the 
higher latitudes. 

la summeF, you travel in Norway as in olhet' 
coontries. In winter^ the reader knows that the > 
mode of travelling ia by sledges, drawn in the 
northern parts by rein-deer» and in the seoithertt 
by horses. Somelames, however, d«ring the grea* 
winter iair at Christiania, in Jaaittry, a rein«deea 
maybe seen in the neighbonrhood of the capi« 
tal^ bat soath of the Docme Fields it Is kkoked 
apojD rather as a rsnty. It is impossible^ ;» any 
kind of oarriage, or even on hoiBebadt, to see 
Norway to the greatest advantage. Itisnecewery 
at times to walk,---many objects of coriostty may 
be attained by the pedestrian which mast be pass* 
ed by even on homebadc ; (or although the little 
N<Hrwegian horse will do more to assist the travel* 
ler than the horses of other cowitries» yet» to iha 
explorer who wi^es to scale a rock) or paet adee|» 
gnlly» or. penetrate a thicket, a horse wiU be found • 
a great incambraace* In nuJdng his airangNMBte 
for a joomey through Norway, the traveler annt 
not allot to it any part of the month of April, or 
even the early part of May, for travelling k than 
not only disagreeable and diffieak, and somotiaMMi 
impracticable, bat dangeioos also, from the hdf 
froaen state of the kkes and the Impetnottty of 
the rivers. Of this fiust, the reader haa already 
been informed by Von JBuch, 

The hotel (the only <Mie • I brieve in the pkM) 
at wh^h I resided when at Cbristiaaia, is one oC 
the mast execrable in Europe.* Bat fortonate^, ^ 
the extnumlinary hospitality of the inhabitaBtai 
rendered me almost independjoat of its comforts* 
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I dined in town md dmad m the conntry, and had - 
])1eaMire*paitieB contrived for me, bo that my life ' 
in Christiania afforded a suificient contrast to the 
solitttde which had attended my steps for some 
Weit^ bcffore. The hospitality of Norway, I be* 
lieve, indeed, to be withoot a parallel. It i^, in 
fibct, looked npon as a nation^ duty; and I be* 
lieve, that he who shonld omit to practise It, 
woiM be regarded by o^ers in the same Tight as* 
that kk i^ich a man is looked npon in England 
who commits an offence against the establuhed' 
proprieties of life. I am Tery fsr from desiring to 
underrate the hospitality oJF my own coantryv 
Britam, the northern part of it especially, has. long* 
been celebrated for the abundant exercise of this 
tirfcne. Bat the hospitality of even the Highlands 
of fitotUmd, l¥ill bear no comparison iHth that of 
IQefwsy^-^he dties and towtis of Norway I mean, 

JB T in the interior, I believe a stranger might soon 
eeaw» to be a stranger. His arrival in a town 
maiieB muversal holiday ; and the mthject of deli* 

hesMieii is not, ** When ehall we invite Mr , 

ibr of comae we most invite him," bat, ** What 
cottlrivanoes can we fall npon to make this Strang- 
er. feooUect Ids stay in our town as the happiest 
time he has emr passed.*' To his Britannic Ma* 
jesiy^a Conmd, Mr Durie, to Mr Ploen, and to^ 
Mr Major, I have great pleasure in recording my 
grsCltitd^ foe the many kind attentions I received 
at their hands. 

The tone of socii^y in Christiania is certainly 
qidte equal to that wliich we meet with in towns 
that, from uheir geographical position, enjoy many 
'advaatagea over it. I may instance Hamburg, 
Liagey Glasgpow, and most of the raannfisicturing 
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towns of EHgland, It b fu mvariaUe a rale .in, 
Cbristiania not to appear at a party .in which tfayerQ^ 
are ladies, unless in full dress, as it is in the fijst, 
circles in England ; and one is not.di^nsted in. 
Christlania, as in most German towns, and even 
among the mercantile society of Paris, hy the gea- 
Uemen spitting on the floor or in the fire* There 
are certain usages in all. countries which appfoajr. 
▼ulgar to the unreflecting traveller, merely becan^ 
he is not accustomed' to them in his own. , S^c\l 
is that of hobbemobbtngy'-^tovLchlng with yours jthe 
rim of the person s glass with whom you drunk 
wine. This is in place of bowing, — a ceremony 
which follows the emptying instead of preceding 
the tasting of the glass as in England. In Norr 
way, the inclination '.<^ the head accompanies, .the 
act of placing the glass on the table. Precisely 
the same ceremonies in drinking wine are foU^w 
ed in the houses of the nobility in the rempter 
parts of the Netherlands. Another custom,, wjb^li 
at first seems to a stranger scarcely :accorda|it w^b 
a refined state of society, is that, of ev^ry gue^ 
as he rises from the table, saying, as he bqw§ 40 
the lady of the mansion, T€u:kefor maden, — thai^ju 
for your entertainment. And if any cimimst>ftfe 
should haye prevented the guest from makii^ .this 
acknowledgment, it is not foi^otten by him a>^eek 
or weeks afterwards, — i^he first time, in- shqrt,>^e 
may happen to see his entertainer, and is received 
as a thing expected. Besides the . many privfite 
houses which were hospitably thrown pp^n to me 
while at Christiania, I twice visited the theatre, 
and attended a public assembly. To the theatre 
an invitation is required, because . the actors are 
not comedians by profession, but respeptable inha- 
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bftanfts df the town. The love of thestrica} enter* 
tahMnents is, indeed, nniveraal in Norway. Erery 
town has it« company of amateur players ; and, as 
hrtAl was able to judge, the acting is, in gene- 
rtd, spirited. 

It might perhaps be imagined, that this famili* 
atity with dramatic scenes, and the intercourse 
nHiich the perfohnance of them' necessarily occa* 
sions among the actors, might tend to the demo* 
raifoation of society ; and I am partly inclined to 
beUerey that such is in a certain degree the fact. 
He cities and towns of Norway, from the geo-» 
graphical position of the country, and the little in** 
tercomve with strangers, ought certainly to be 
8^ to boast as pure a morality as Sweden, a 
oonntry more connected with surrounding nations ; 
but I faaye reason to believe, ^at the standard of 
morals is considerably higher in Sweden than in 
Norway. And with respp^it to the comparative 
attention which is paid by the hihabitants of Swe- 
den and Norway to the public ordinances of reli- 
gidn, and to the observance of Sunday (no bad 
oiterions of the morals of a people), I can state 
with certainty, that Norway is very for behind the 
sistef country. I judge by the usnid attendance 
hi the churches, and by the confirmations, which 
I have seen in both countries, av well as by the 
general indifference whidi is ifianifested for reli- 
gion in conversaition, and the practice of having 
theatrical represeiftations on Sunday. I confine 
l^ese observations entirely to towns ; for in the in- 
terior, zeal is occasionally to be found ai)(iong the 
pastors, and a disposition to profit by it on the 
part of the people. Pity it is, that there should 
be so many obstacles to the indulgence of tliisdis- 
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position. The parishes are so large,, that diify. k . 
performed in different parts of the parish on di#- r 
ferent Sundays ; and sometiiaes more than oile 
parish is served hy the same minister ; and nraojf 
are hardly served at all, there being no fewer. thai^ 
forty-six parishes in Norway, without minjsters.. 
The parishioners have, therefore, few opportuni^^. 
ties of public edification. Add to this, that the^ 
mountains and lakes and rivers, which* the peaaant^ 
must cross to reach the chmxh, are often impaw- 1 
able from storms and floods ; and that .th^t book» ^ 
which might in a great measure supply the want * 
of public instruction — the, Bible-*-is in f^whands** 
and difficult to be. obtained; and the cause of sur-r 
prise will rather be, that so much, than, that so,, 
little religion is fouod in the interior of Norway.. 
In the islands,, which are scattered in .hundro^. 
along the western coast, the obstacles to the reli* 
gious improvement, of the inhabitants are stjili 
greater, and religion is accordingly at a low^er ebb. * 
Many islands are within one cui*e, and are. so far, 
separated, that the parishioners must gp as /»r as . 
thirty miles to the parish-church-r^m undertaking, - 
evidently impossible in the winter season ; so thi^. 
the . inhabitants of many of these islands are. «1-. 
most without religious instruction. On.the.weetr 
coast of Norway^ a church that i» visited by the. ' 
pastor four times. in. the year, is nyot considered to 
be neglected ; and in sonoie places, the prioe c£ a.: 
Bible (when^one is to be got) is onepoiind. . . • 
The progress, of genjiine religion, in. this .par(«. 
of the Continent, has. be/en slow. The CattM^tC' 
faith, introduced by Olaf at the poipt of the swonl,-. 
had a long.and arduous struggle with tl^ felm^ ^iC. 
paganism, whose superstitions erea. now oontimia. 
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to hBsre a itroDg hold upon the noinds of the peo- 
pk> especially on the western coasts/ and in the 
inHoid dtstriots. The Christianity that existed in 
Nonvity'down'to the middle of the last century, 
was toerely nominal, combining the vices of igno- 
imatt and the delusions of an erroneous worship, 
witb the idolatries of a hideous mythology. About 
this tifl^e, some -attempts were made by certain 
teaehers, to apply the remedies of a sounder doc- 
trine and purer morality to the prevailing diseases 
- of '^ ignorance- and vice; and some little progress 
had been made, when their endeavours were frus-. 
-tcated by the interference of the Government. 
-These teachers yet retain in Norway the appella^ 
tion of the Seven Stars. But about the year 1778, 
a young mato, not then twenty years of age, named 
Ffbn£ Neikon, arose, professing himself a reformer 
of the irreligion and vice that prevailed in Nor- 
way^ and traveled through almost every part, 
preaehhig more scriptural doctrines than those 
either taught or professed, and denouncing the im- 
moraliity df both the pastors and their flocks. Con- 
siderable effects followed the progress of the re- 
foimor-^a name that, in these days, was dreaded 
by absokite kings, as much as it is in ours ; for 
Nailson was summoned to Copenhagen, to answer 
for the offence of teaching men to be holier. But, 
wlnie preaching against the doctrine taught, and 
the mofality practised, he had contrived, by his 
own irreprsaahable life and holy zeal, to conciliate 
tbO'^Mteetii ervvn* of his opponents; and found' no 
diflwuliy in producing, after he had been condemn- 
ed, to the galleys, the certificates of two hundred 
clogynieii of Norway in his favour, owing to 
which} hit sentence wlu' commuted into some 
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trifling expiation of Im error* Sv 
this ^uid until bi« deathy which took pknee ^a 
fifteen years ago, be prosecuted bis destgii with 
more discretiony but not with less suoceesA H0 
ivrote many volumes of theology and moraIs» dwe^ 
ing his life ; and these are prized by his foUowen 
as highly as they prize the Bible* Some ev«n ge 
•o far as to prefer the works of Neilson. Ifc is 
supposed, that there are at present between twwty 
and thirty thousand persons in Norwayy disa»»teff 
from the Establishmwt^ and professing the do^ 
|;ritre8 of this sect. 

While I remained in Christitmia the Dial^ ash 
sembled, and I of course attended one of its ait- 
tiQgSy which was conducted in quite as oiderlfr • 
manner as in the British House ^f CommoiMr <Nr 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. B«t the 
dress and appearanee of the membets was eomap 
what difPerent. In England, the ceepectable ior 
h^|ants of all the provinces dress nearly. aUke^ 
|ind might assemble together in the metrQ|Mliis^ 
without exciting any wonder from the divensity af 
costume. But it is otherwise in Norway*. £vier|r 
division has its distinguishing costume ; aad tlua 
assembly of del^ates presents, therefore^ a very 
motley, and almost a ludicrous appearance to a 
stranger. Several of the deputies wore jackets and 
girdles. These I recognised as the natives of 
Teilemarkefiy through which I had recently paea* 
ed. Others, whose coats were as much be^^asd 
the length of an ordinary coat, as the jackate of 
the former were shorter, and who might be aaen 
walking to the hall^ their heads covered with 
something of the shape and colour of a Kilmaivi 
nock nightcap, I was informed were the dt^utias of 
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^hibnmdtdaibny the nonntaiiioiu dktridi boanded 
on tbe Bonh by iStmDwme FiM^ and iu itmge. 
The flppeeraiM» of the essembly altegetherv was 
not Mipeffior to that collected at a second rate cat- 
<kHiho«r IB Bnglaady bet infiaitely more grotesque, 
iknongf the numbefv hawmrnt^ wbre eevefal wealtbf 
lan d"i e wiM r», chiefly from the oonntry skhrttng the 
JffOMMy and irotii the diatrictB l]jnng on both sidee 
ef the Christknia Fiord. They seemed to coadiMt 
tbeir ddiberatiom with temper and deconim, al^ 
tfaeegh there were nekher wigs oor blade rods; 
and I will ventare to say, they stood in less need 
ef reform than some other deliberatHe assemblies.^ 
On the occasion of opening the Diet, a public 
ball was given, which I attended. The wimes and 
dMigfaten of a few of the deputies had oome to 
dnistiania, and were presenty-^-their henK^pan 
•Ml* home-made idresses singularly contrasting with 
^e more fashionable attire of the belleii of the 
netr^poiis* There wero nearly two hundred pw^ 
eons present, of whom mbout one half wep» ladies; 
send here I Imd additional confirmation of ^ nnk 
isfHpaxM» opinion I had before conceired of th0 
eacterior of the/oir Ncrwepimnesn Fair they cer* 
Indy are ; and, upon tfads occasion, the presenee 
of two handsome Swedish girls, dark eyed, and 
mven haired, mis rather unpropitions to the dis- 
pky «f Norwegian charms. The Norwegians are 
isdeintigaUe dancers. The rooms were large, and 
afanost the whole of the company were on tlie floor 
at the same time, and seemed nev^er to require aa 
instant's rest. For my own part, I had the mis^ 
fortune to* be placed in a dance in which there 
were no fewer than sixty couple ; and my pevt* 
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ner, a fiiir Norwegian^ danced me to the T^y fbot^ 
giving me an opportunity of whirling a few turai 
of a waltz with every one of the sixty ladies. The 
music was tolerahly good ; it conpisted of two vio* 
lins, a hass, and two Antes, which. were better 
played than we are accustomed to hear in an Eng- 
lish provincial town. An excellent cold supper 
was twice spread in an adjoining room ; and, as is 
invariably the case, when a number of Norwegians 
are assembled together,- GofidS Norge was dranli^ 
and the national song sung in full chcnms. God 
save the King was also played by the band, in 
compliment, as I was . informed, to me, and the 
King of England given as a toast. English k 
rery generally understood in Christiania, and I 
thought myself obliged to say a few words^ tbanlG- 
ing t^bem for the compliment paid to my country^ 
and assuring them that, what4iver act of injustice 
England mi^t have committed towards Denmark 
{I thought it best to say nothing of the mooe re- 
cent annexation of Norway to Sweden), it was 
the act of the Ministry only, and had been le* 
probated by the people. Loud applause follow- 
ed this assertion, which I. believe to be the truth; 
and after the dancing, had conduded, many bowk 
of bishop were filled and drained. 

In Norway, I have always found the propev 
distinction made between the people of England 
and the Ministry, which acted in oppomtion to 
public opinion. - An Englishman who reeeiv«s 
hospitality in Norway, has> more than common 
cause for gratitude; because Norway owes no^ 
thing to his country. When England committed 
that act of egregious oppression .and. mjustiee* 
which has wedily been attempted to be jostifieil 
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by necessity, Norway was united to Denaaark, 
and tberafore felt the injory. Norway bad long . 
been happy in her union with Denmark, which is 
the mildest of all absolute monarchies, and there* . 
Horo naturally rev^olted at the aet of tyranny which 
dissolved that union, and annexed her to Sweden : 
and besides this political cause of enmity towards 
England, the commercial tie, which might have 
gone fkt to neutralise ^the other, has been iMroken 
by the imposition of new duties upon Norwegian 
timber, and the consequent equalizaUon of duties 
upon the deals of Norway and those of the Rus- 
sian and' Prussian ports of the Baltic ; by which , 
the export timber trade of Norway is almpst an* 
nihilated, the country greatly impoyerished, and 
many industrious and enterprising men reduced to 
baidaruptcy. 

• These causes of hostility towards Eogland, do 
not now operate with equal force upon the minds 
of the Norwegian people. The alteration in the 
eoanmerdal duties, as it will continue to influence 
the condition of Norway, will continue also to 
keep open the breach. The violation of the laws 
of nations committed upon the fleet of Denmark, 
will neTer be fmrgotten or forgiven.; but the new 
alliance with Sweden is every day becoming less 
irksome. - Sweden and Norway are more natural- 
ly allied by nature than Norway and Denmark, 
and better able to resist the designs of other pow- 
ers ; and as Norway ctiseovers that her laws and 
fdigion and constitutional privileges remain invio- 
late, the relaxes in her dislike to an arrapgement, 
by which she is in no respect a sufferer. 1 would, 
fiua hope, that some alteration may agiun restore 
to Norway the benefit of her Engli^ tradat which 
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WBS, in 1807, more tfaaii fom^flftlis of t&e MOtt^ 
of ber whole exports. 

The climfite of ChristiluiiA is bettor tbtti thtt 
of any other part of Nori^y. Christianm li^ in 
latitude 62 degraes north of the most sontiierfy 
part of Norway, and is neither snbject to the 
winds which assail the sonthem coast, nor the 
rains which are preyalent along the whole of the 
western coast, from 'Stavanger to Drontheim. The 
Rord, at the head of which Christiania stands, and 
which is abont sixty miles in length, has a consi- 
derable effect in moderating the extreme severity 
of winter, withont adding more to the moisture of 
the ciinkate than is sufficient to increase the ferti- 
lity of the land. By comparatii^e observations 
made at Bergen, Drontheim, and Chrisiaania, it 
appears that the cold is more intense daring win- 
ter, and that the winter is of somewhat longer 
continnance at Christiania than at Bergen, which 
lies nearly in the same latitude; but npon the 
North Atlantic Ocean, and that at Christiania, the 
thermometer generally falls as low during some 
part of the winter, usually in January, as it does 
at Drontheim, which lies two degrees and a half 
farther to the north ; but that the winter at Dron- 
theim is of longer continuance than at Christiania. 
During at least two months in the year, the main 
branch of the Fiord is frozen about one^third of 
the distance from Christiania to the sea ; and all 
the smaller branches which stretch from the sides, 
are frozen for a considerably longer time, the 
harbour of Christiania is locked up generally be- 
tween three and four months ; and the ships are 
^ill ice-bound, when tlie country around Christia- 
nia has begun to exhibit strong appeajraiicea of 
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i^pjipg;.. Stoves begi^ to be lighted in .Chrutiaiiia 
about the middle of September, and canaot bedis^ 
pensed with until the middle of May. 

Of the summer climate of Cbristiania I have al^ 
xeady spoken; and it .will perhaps be acceptable to 
the reader to annex a statement of the thermome-* 
ter at noon, during the fifteen days I remained in 
Christiania. 

Jtily 
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Before finally dismissing the subject of climate, 
I ^hall throw together a few recollections of the 
winter residence I have alluded to. 
. In that year, the snow began to fall on 25th 
October, and continued upon the ground without 
the least indication of thaw, until after the 15th 
pf April. Betwixt the 25th of October and tbe 
middle of November, there was a preponderance 
of enowy days, but from that time, during neai^ly 
four months, the days upon which snow fell, did 
not average more than one in fourteen ; tbe inter* 
SBhediate days were uniformly cloudless. . This was 
considered a remarkably long winter, some ap- 
pearances of thaw being usually observable about 
ihe .middle, or towards the latter end of March. 
'. ■' M 2 ' 
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Dnring the whole winter I UMule a proctiee of 
wslking out daily, when die state of the grmmd 
permitted this kind of exercise ; and althoi:^ the: 
thermometer often stood considerably below Zero^ 
I never found any diftcolty in keeping myseif 
warm by qnick walking, and frequently oTerheated- 
myself by running backwards, or by le^ing, or 
romiing in the usual way. The air meeting the faee^ 
cannot be borne during the more inlense firoats. 

Excepting while the snow is falling, and for a 
very short time afterwards, foot-exercise need ne-* 
ver be interrupted from the state oi the ground ; 
because, immediately after the snow has ceaaedi 
the snow* plough is used. This implement, I pre-* 
sume, the reader already knows the nature and 
purpose of. I( is used not only in the neighbour- 
hood of houses to form a foot- way, but upon the maia 
roads, to out a passage for sledges. An ordinary 
sized snow-plough is worked by nine men, aad it 
is considered a very laborious occupation to woric 
it ; but as the force is applied behind, a greater 
number cannot act efiecttvely. Without this ma* 
chine, it would be impracticable to travel in Nor- 
way during the winter, nay, even to stir out of 
doors. The operations of the snow-plough can* 
tribute in some degree to heighten the tempera^ 
ture, owing to the walls of snow which it Uirows 
up on both sides screening the path it leaves iit 
the middle. 

Although I have never found any difficulty i* 
keeping myself warm by exercise on foot, dming 
the coldest of the bright days of il Norwegian 
winter, I cannot extend this admission to any 
other kind of exercise. In a sledge especially, tlie 
traveller may wrap himsdf upas he will^ bat all 
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hi« precantionB wiH be hiflffectaal against cold;* 
the iMercing air will seareh bim oat through all 
bis coverings^ and the greater the velodty with 
which he travels, the keener will the cold he hHu 
There is one thing indeed, a constant attendant 
upon sledge-travelUng, tliat in some degree help» 
to keep the traveller warm^ he is every now an^ 
then overtumed. When the snow has lain for 
some time without a new fall, the roads get eK« 
v»mSf rough, the hollows formed by the vehides 
and the horses heol^, growing gfadaally deepel*, 
and from ^he extreme swiftness with which the 
sledges fly over the snow, it is impossible to ai^oid 
th« ineqimiities ; but no traveller complaiae of be^ 
ing thrown among the soft snow ; these little inci- 
dente only raise a laugh, and drcnkte the blood« 
As eome Httle illnstratton cf the degree of cold, I 
nnf w^ntion, that if «he traveller, tired with look- 
ing «t the white sBow, should shut his eyes, he 
will in a few moments dtsee^r that he is unabl# 
t» open them without die aMMtanoe of hit hands, 
^be eyelids being frozen together. 

When speaking in a former part of this chapteiv 
of the splendour of n^|hft in the high latitudes, I 
omitted tbo mentbn the ectraordinary brillianey of 
tiie atars add planets* Jupiter seems like a little 
moon ; and when nfae greater moon does not ec- 
lipse his light, he casts a very perceptible shadows 

The first winter one passes in Norway, the traa* 
fliiion from winter to spring is looked forward to 
with dread. When we see around us the aceum- 
ulated snows of winter heaped upon the earth ; 
when we call to mind the quantity that has fallen, 
and recollect, that not one flake has melted, w« 
ttTO apt to )Bxpect semetbing'tike a aaeond deluge. 
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and to b«lifv« that w^eks will scaccely »uik^ to 
clear the eartb of its load. But in ibis expecta- 
tation we fifid out-selves most agreeably disap- 
pointed. The snow totally disappears in a very- 
few days, nor is there any thing to justify our fears 
of a deluge. The rivers and, brooks, in4eed, own the. 
tribute of departed winter ; but the land is seldoni 
much flooded, either by the overflowing of the wa- 
ters, or hy the nieltfed snow, unless, in some very^ 
low places, the snow has kept the ground be*, 
neath it warm, and is quite dry and ready for the. 
reoeption -of moisture ; for it will be recolktcted^ 
that b^r6 the snows of winter fall, the ground is 
not saturated as In England, by the heavy and con- 
tinued rains, that in the more temperate latitudes 
always follow the decline ..of autumn. I now re-. 
Ittm from, my winter reeoUections ; but of these 
I shall always avail myself incidentally^ wherever 
they can illustrate or diversify the observation^ 
made during my present journipy. 
, There are not many places in. which one ipay 
live cheaper or .better than in Christiania. The 
only article of luxury that will be found expen/ure, 
is the keep of a horse ; but every kind of edible 
is abundant and cheap. The following are the 
•pnces of some of the most common articles . of 
•food. Mutton from 3d. to 4d- per lb. Beef 4d. 
to 5d. ; butter 8d. ; a capon 8d.; a hare 4d. ; 
a pheasant Is.; a. wild duck 64.; acock of the 
north 28. 6d. or 3s. ; eggs three doz§n is. ;.b¥t^ the 
price of these necessarily varies .wjth the sesv^oo.; 
; salmon Id. and l^d. per lb. ; sea.flsh still less ; apples 
of the best quality 8d. per 100 ; 5d. for those of 
an inferior quality. French brimdy.ls. per bottle ; 
cpmm<»i brandy 6d. The gune. in the iparkets. 
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(fer'tibeyliave no gme htm m Nof^rqr) » al- 
vmys «lMiikhmt» and one of the cfaetpeaft articlai of 
food. They haive many kinda of gnme wkick I 
have not mentioned above, became I am ignomit 
of their prices, soeh aswoodcoclc, partridge, snipe, 
ptarmigiui, he The varieties of wild dwk an 
rery great, and these are often so plentiful aa to be 
sold at 6d« per pair. Vegetables, while inaeasoo, 
ate as cheap aa every other article of food; boa 
dttring' e^ht months in the year, Uie v^table 
calendar is rednced to the roots which are capi^ 
Me of being stored. Hovse^rent is abo reason- 
able, thoogfa, for the most part, persons reside kt 
their own honses. An English gentleman hold** 
ing an official situation, reai^ a boose in Cfaria* 
tiania, as large as one of tjbose in ^Harley Street^ 
Ijondon, for which he paid ahoot 201. There waa 
also attached to it a large stable, a coadi or gig^ 
house, and a gardeA of at least half an acre. 

While in Christiania, I visited the prison, and 
also the asyhtm fof" ^e insane. In this metropoKtan 
jail, I foniKl scarcely as many prismiera as may be 
QsnaTly confined in the county jail of Rntlandshiro, 
and none for oflfences against game laws, the moat 
irnitful source of our crime, and the feeUsst of our 
protections to property. 1 found three prisoners in 
solitary confinement for a long term of years ; one 
for setting fire to his roaster s stackyard ; another, 
for a kind of piracy ; and the third, for an exten- 
sive breach of trust— ^ crime which, in some coun- 
tries, they have the good sense to consider quite 
npott an equality with robbery. A few prisoners 
fbr minor offences were also confined separately, 
and were without employment of any kind. For 
my own part, I am well continced that no mis- 
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take ^d >%e ^gntatar tbm tluutof snpposiiig, that , 
labour, added to confinement, is felt to be any ist^ 
crease of pnnishftent. Even in solitary con&ie^ 
ment, the prisoner would rather labour than be . 
/idle. Employment breaks. the tedium of solitud^ 
and- sameness ; and, I belieye, the conjunction of 
labour and society at the tread-mill to be one of 
the poorest inventions of modem times. I also 
saw ten convicts employed in the useful labour of 
assisting to ^^fe a house. < The. manner in wbteb 
the tiles w^re passed from the ground to the roof 
of the house was ingenious. The convict^ were . 
seated upon a long. ladder ; one upon every eecpnd 
step; a tile was handed to the. person who sal 
lowest, he passes it with both hands over his'.heaii; 
to the person seated next above him, and so on to 
the roof, so that ten tiles were making their. tranait 
at the same time. 

. Travellers have, in general, been loud in ^eir 
expressions of horror, at the spectacle so frequent- 
ly obtruded upon them in foreigif countries, of cott^ 
victs at labour, and have been apt to draw frolii 
this a contrast favourable to this country. It is 
far fpom my intention to refuse to England the 
precedence which her institutions have so justly 
flpecured to her ; but I confess, that the spectacle 
alluded to has always produced upon my mind an 
impression precisely the reverse of this, because I 
have never seen convicts at labour with<Hit oon- 
Btdering, that if the crimes which they are expi- 
ating, by contributing their labour to the pufaiie 
good, had been committed in * Englahd, some of 
their number must already have made their atone* 
ment on the scafibld, while others had bete tura- 
ed loose upon society. 
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:;. In the flsylfun for the insane^ I saw one curiooB 
ONBe. The circumstancefl are these : — A fiaherman 
was* about to be married to a girt residing in one 
9f the villages on the shore of the Christiania 
Fiord ; and the day before that appointed for the 
wedding, he took his boat to go to his bride a 
house, to spend the night in feasting, as is the 
usual custom in Norway. She, accompanied by 
her parents, came to meet him ; and while the two 
boats were returning together, a sudden squall o- 
verset the boat which carried the bride, and she 
and her parenta perished. But the circumstances 
are only remarkable, from the peculiar character 
they gave to the insanity of the fisherman. He 
eat from morning tilL night upon a small - stod, 
which he fancied a boat, his anns and body con- 
ataatly in the attitudes of rowing ; and if any one 
appeared at the door, he warned bis visitor to be* 
wave how he approached, as tlie water was deep. 

The principal burial'-ground belonging to the ci- 
ty lies about half a mik from it. There, as in 
Pere La Chauej I found the tombs strewn with 
iowers, many of them newly gathered. There is 
to me something consolatory in a visit to a ceme* 
tery^ where I find at every step the record of ex- 
k$img' ties between the living and the dead. la 
England, when we enter a churchyard, and see 
Aormosa-green tombs, and the long grass that; al- 
moat conceals them, nor perceive any trace of a 
lindg footstep near the grave of the departed, we 
ace apt to say to ourselves, *\ So shall it be with 
as. Death brings oblivion to the living, as well aa 
to > the dead ; " but when we see the graves iti 
those who have been many years separated from 
the living, strewn with the flowers of yesterday^ 
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we hftire erktoiGB tiwiihBtli faai not ahogetliar dkn 
•olred tke tm of cffeotton ; and find a «tlandi«ly 
ooBsoktioB in hopingv that we too may not aloip 
nnramoiabered. In ^ neighbovrhood of tbor bw- 
rialgronnd^ then k one of those stone cmo M H> 
with a Runic uMcriptioii tipon it; so froqneiitly bnH 
with fm the Norwegian coasU 

Before condading these miseellanoonB femaijc% 
I would notice one or two eiron into which Dr 
Clarke has Ulhm. Some apology seemt to be ao^ 
cetsary» for callkig in question any statement made 
by that learned and most iaieBigeiil tiaTeUer; aai 
I need scarodysay, that in nothing relaiaag to 
sci^oe^ or to matters that came under his personal 
obseryation, should I be justified in ofiering the 
smallest correction ; bat, in any thing whwein aiy 
own dbsenration is at Tariance with what Dr Clarice 
seems only to haine gathered* I feel myself at U^ 
herty to make my own statemrat. I allade paitii- 
<^ularly to the iaforraatiea given by Dr Clarke, as 
to the meaner in which the lower orders in Nor(» 
way li^. The food of the better class of liAoar- 
era* Dr Clarke says, " conmsts of black rye hreaA 
ami salted hutter, or cheese, for breaktet ; and 
boiled barley and a herring, or some other fish, 
withbeeiv fiir dinner. Once a week, and some^ 
times twice, they have fresh meat. The oomnoB 
people, in general, live nearly ia the same way, 
only not quite so well ; instead of beer» they faava 
eoar-mUk." I might content myself, in refutation 
of this, with quoting the following scnteiice froaa 
another page in Dr Clarice's work, where he ssys, 
" By all that we could hear or see, the lower or* 
dein appeared to live as well as those in England. '* 
If so, the better kind of labouien in Norway do 
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vtl MmrmBg CWIbb stattt iiboiFe ; but is Ais is 
• thiBg thii hM nptalw^f come under my own 
tjkmnnA^ih I vamt be >al]ow«l to •slsle whet I 
kuow to be the hoL The lower ertee eehaiiily 
fmt Uack ry»-bread, bnt oo do ell reiiki. Rye- 
faeed IB wurenally prefemd to whesten breiui ; 
and OTMT the whole of Norway, joid in Denmark 
eieOy.hleBk rye-bread m the biMd generally need ; 
madf beaidea cheeae and butter for bicaldiBat, the 
lover onden luwe fish and cocoallent mflk< At dhv* 
mmf'i^ peaaant haa. as mnch itfi as be can vat, 
Mdiiotanlipeqaently'gaine» In the.wintei* araaoD, 
ijhe etrao^N* iHllacaroely enter tbe ca^ia ^ a Noiv 
vaagiaB peaaant^ witiioat £ndingr Bome part of a 
kaae, 'either -foeen or cooked ; imd, in the monnr 
aaiaow.part89-pitanBi§Bn and other wiM fowl. Bvt 
I.a« ^peakisg of tha >ery lowest orden. I now 
oteM to tbe bettor kind of labonvani, or faorm^aeri- 
yntxtih whom Dr Claike eays hare fiash meat once 
06.t%i€0.a week- The £Hrm^<aerfant8 in NohN^y 
aaa more dwrty than they are in Sngland ; — inh 
they ibaro.onea) aometimea twice a week, and thia 
Jn-Baoat vaaetyy and oo<ted in wirioaa ways, and 
afaraya wifch n plentifnl accempamment of potatoea^ 
I mdi lecoUect the housekeeper in a fjumiing es» 
tftHiri»"MM^ (with the proprietor of which I was 
then residii^) coming, one Monday morning, into 
the breakfast-room, to consult with her mistress as 
tawfaat the kibonvera shonld hare for dinner, fish 
and potatoes wwe proposed; bnt to this. the 
hoiiBekecpcrob|ecfied, saying, that on the prerious 
Uhiday she farmnnrvants had dined upon fish and 
poiatoeB) and they wonld not be pleased at so 
sp^y a repetition ^f die'same fisre. By Dr 
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€lai%e'8 'ezpiesBioii, ^ a herring, or somb oter 
'fii^,"-one would suppose, that &e Norwegkai Itf- 
boorers were simted in qwintity; but tSus ia ftar 
'fifom bang the case ; fish is too abundant to timkt 
the economy of it any* c^ject; and, besideiB the 
'.common modes of boiling or frying fish, fish^sotipa 
vofTarions' kinds, and of the most samnupy-cte* 
:8cription, always form part of a fiiAi-diiiaer. *»<Dr 
Clarke seemflf to have receiyed his informatioii^v^ 
-on those matters whieh did not come mnAim^ 
jSer his own dbserrsation, from the well kMnm 
Baron Anker; but when the Baron states *tbaa he 
is in possessioa <tf a horse whieh can' trot' svred 
English m^ in* a quarter of an hoar, ona kiupt 
^ reeeiTe die 4S0mmimication8 of the Barott- with 
aome little niistniBt. I shall not enlwge heMapm 
another error 4yf' Dr Clarke's, with respeet to;iib 
state of m4iral8 and religion, because I hiwe almady 
(dwelt at' some- length upon this sabjeet.^ Dhr 
Claike speaks very faFommbly of this inomk eltths 
people, particolarly of the lower <Mrdefs,> ^wilhoHt 
jdistingnishing between the ]&habilaa«s of^totimuid 
country); a&id also ^states, that theMiunaiiOvaecia 
in Norway dnsentient from the estabKshiiMit;. 
Upon these points, I shall only refer the leador'to 
|he dbserrations ia a former part of thisehaptttw 



Thme paused te a little m ny Peiaa&al^Na 
dve, in order that Ittnght throw togetkar,- 
the general head of ^ Christiania, " such < 
laneous observations as I ha?e nuule from time do 
time, upon the conntryaod its inhabkanas^' par- 
ticularly during the comparative leiaore of a tlnse 
pyfiek^ reeidence in the capita), part ^ itpfier. 
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tnd'pavl irf tl raWqnenty to the jovniey iiit» Ob" 
I0rdal, wbidb fomm the subject of the next three 
dMptem. I wm Ketorn to my narrative. 

I left Chiifltiania the morning after my arrival 
Inity with the intention oi passing a week or tn^e 
ifitb^ aieunily, reskleDt half a Norwegian mile from 
DratmBen. ^ I- traveled in a hired cabriolet with 
p^t-honesy and left my hotel at six a. m. At 
#at# the road sldits the Cfaristiania Fiord, and 
f^dwtty aso^ds, until it readies the elevatioii 
icaHed Paradise Hill, so^named) from the enchant- 
4ag» prospect that opens from' it. The valley of 
Q&t0r Ihw bel(»w, naitfaig in itself all that we ad- 
jifrira iaihe richest of ow Engiisb vales, with the 
!}i i a mffe B< |tte neBs of a Tyrolese limdseape, and th0 
ifdnerfaltokeiM^of living industry that distinguish 
Jhef phwns of the Northern Netherlands^ The 
'Mffmkom Paradise Hill to Drammen is not to 
ie.Kirpassed. If the traveller had never seen any 
4il^ pai$ of Norway, be would imagine Norway 
JlatJlQ the most populouB^ the nyost abnn<lant, the 
imestrUgMy laboured of the countries of ihe eartb. 
I reached Drammen about two o'clock, and im* 
mediately proceeded to thu house of a merchant 
ito whom I bvottght a letter frbm Enghmd, for ti|p 
double purpose of delivering my credentials, and 
of makhig inquiries respecting the road to my 
friend's bouse. Here, I received the intelligence 
that Ae family had left this part of the country t6 
f^Aak a rek^ou in Qiierdaknf and that they were 
iiol;expteted to return imtil the latter end of 
■August. A Hltle consideratioii convinced me that 
I had notlong to segret in^is intelligence ; for by 
fo^owing^my friends to Osterdalen,! sbopld have 
IbfltM ofpovtMuli^ of beeommg ^ccpiamted with 
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the doneslie •ctmnsmj tof iA» nalm fiiteili0B|' %aid 
•I obsemng tbe snperetitioiis A»d oilier fieculiiuitkfift 
of the covBfiiji ifaan if my vitit bad been. cMite^ 
lo tbe eontbem fMurt of Aggerba«B. Laeeej^ted 
an inWti^ioay bowover, to lenwki «t Dfaaiinei»^tiie 
following day, :aiid tnake ono of ai party to a'tM*- 
aioa dittBer^ at; the oauntry^boiiie of ageatlakiafi 
to whom I was introtesedk 

This OTening I stioUed about th««Mi miles doiM 
abo valley of tbe Draninan Fiord, aad- Mtanaed 
delighted witfa the bbanningctfimtry, and AdMk- 
lag proi^eets seen on either side of it« I iofiiiroi 
which was the beiise of mjwk^mf aad'aittiaiit 
Mgrettod, when I saw Aft qiehaiiting sitaaliBa ia 
wfaieh it stood; that I had to miako a jOniAey hM 
Osterdakn. Tbe FiOvd is from half a lails to a 
■die wide; the pictnm^qiie and wooded baidca^ 
risiag about three hundred Ibet hl^ reeede neMf 
an Boglisb mile on both sides of the water, lesti^ 
log two stripes of rich laad,- laid down in paalare 
and eom-fields, finely diversified with wood^ tuid 
lUckiy soatterad with fom^honses^ irfflas, and 
cottages. 

Tha reader {Nrobably knows,' that Dramnte Is 
(he common appeUation of two towna nnked by a 
bridge, called sepamteiy Bragemaesaad Stremsbe^ 
bat takibg tho name of i^romami, from tbe river 
which fonils the g«||f of the same name. Thto 
town eootaina abeiit sef«ii thousand infeahitaaiSi 
and was fonneriy a pAace of some impOitaaos ai 
ibe timber a*d iron trader The same ca«sc8,hovK 
ever, ii^hich have destroyed the trade of . Chriali- 
aaia» have injured the prosperity of Drammen. 

The parly to the coaatty consisted of fwafare, 
and was conveyed in two€aniage^,aDd ^rar [ 
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to eacb. The circumstaiiceB of this excursion havd 
Jeft little recollection behind ; and when I tell the 
reader, thfit forty bottles of Bourdeanx made into 
bifihop, were drunk by twelve persons, my forget- 
fbineas may possibly be attributed to a wrong 
cause ; and indeed, if I bad taken my twelfth, part 
of these forty bottles, it would scarcely have been 
consistent with the veracity of s traveller to have 
denied the accuracy of the conclusion. This was 
tho deepest -debauch I have seen in Norway* 
When the time arrived for retumbg to Christi'* 
ania> there was not, with the exception of myself, a 
fiagl^ individual capable of sitting upright, mucii 
kss of taking the reins. Never did a more iaezperU 
enced coachman than myself assume ^e gxiidance 
of four long-tailed mettlesome steeds ; but there 
waano choice. My carriage took the lead, and 
tlie other, without a driver, followed close behind* 
To regulate the pace of the horses, I soon found 
to be beyond my.power; but as the road waa 
\KfQ»di and as we met no vebide, it was no diffi* 
cult matter to guide them. We galloped the whole 
way (nine English miles) to Dram men, and the 
bi^ea stopped of their own accord at their mas^ 
ler's jate. 

Next- morning a^r breakfast, 1 left DnHomeii 
to return to Qbris^nia, where I ' arrived before 
dnmier. I remained in the capital ten da3rs, wait* 
vug a reply to a letter I had written to my friendo 
in OUerdaien; and on the elevenlli day,J)aving ve- 
eeived sufficient directions for my route, I prepar?* 
«d to leave Chriatiania. 

. k2 
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Jonrney to Osterdalen— ^-Rapidity of TrareUing^lte 
Itf ioBen Lake-— The Fertility of Ito Sbore6— Stor Hwoimr 
—Amulet against Disease — Xtioerant Doctors — The Giom- 
men Elv-^lts importance to Norway— The Stor Soefi 
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^ay Party— Recollectiouis— Norwegian Appetites^-^daafek 
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Osterdalei^— The Feathered Trille. 

From tbe inqiiuies I .hod imdes, as well «& frani 
the infonnation derived from the map, I estwiated 
tbe length of my jotuuey to Ofsterdi^djinL at about 
140 mike: and I allotted four days to its coa»» 
pletion* The instractione I ha4 receiyed wera» t» 
proceed along the shore of the Lake Mioseii aa fiir 
as Vang, and th^i to diverge to the east, tmiaX I 
should reach tbe Ghmmen JBlv, op whose bajika 
road would conduct me to £lyedal> upon the skir^ 
of Osterdalen, where I ^ould be able to obtain 
farther directions. 

I left Christiania between five and six a. m., in 
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a emim po»t-charioty with nviiteh ibe Idaidiiess of a 
friend supplied me, and which I meant to learia 
UBtil my retam, at the southern extremity of the 
Lake Miosen. The traveller in Norway wiU always 
find his advantage in commencing his journey al 
eviy hours during the . summer season. In niaay 
of the*%M>re southern countri.es, the early morning 
chills are unpleasant, but in Norway such are uxh 
known during the two or three snmaner monthai 
{ftfi as I have elsewhere observed, the interval be* 
tween the setting and rising of the sun is so r shorty 
as not to permit the atmosphere to eooK. The 
traveller who journeys post upon any of the great 
soads in. Norway, and wha sets out betimes, nay» 
if he pleases, accompysfa a distance of a hundred 
miles ; or he may finish a' forty miles journey by 
nooa, and thus secure one half of the day for ob* 
aervation. for m^y own part, I always feel elated 
when I have travelled iortj or fifty mnka by twelve 
or one o'clock, Jaiowing that half the day is yet 
left to be occupied as fancy may dictate, — per* 
haps in dimbii^ a neig^oorii^ hill, perhaps in 
rowing upon a lake, or angling in a brook, or lying 
in a weed, . or dancing at a village-least. 

FremLChrutiaoia to the foot of the Mieseny the 
inad lies the whole way through a fertile, well 
cekivated, and well peopled -country, not. quite so 
Inlly . clothed with wood as most of the other 
pavts which I had seen, but amply making i^ for 
tUb deficiency m the greater quasitity of land im* 
der tiUa§^, and the indications every where vio^ 
fale. of abnndaDce and industiy. Many of the 
vaUeys through whkk I passed,, presented as rich 
harvest prospects as any that are tO' be seen m 
Wilts or Sonuraetflhiee^ . 
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. It wa9 scarcely yet noon when I reached the 
southern extremity of the Miosen, and stopped at 
a small place situated close to the bank of the 
Vormen Elv, where that river issues from the 
lake. The Miosen is the largest of the Norwegian 
lakes, extending nearly eighty miles from N. by W^ 
to S. by E., and varying i^ breadth from one ta 
ten English miles, but for the most part not ex- 
ceeding from two to three miles. The Miosea 
yaries much in its depth; but it is, upon the 
whole, shallower than most of the other Norwe- 
gian lakes. The depth in the loWer parts i& not 
more than 40 fieithoms, often much . less ; but^ iq 
the upper part, it has been found to exceed a huiH 
dred: fathoms. But even this is nothing in compa-^ 
rison with the depth of the other lakes, particular- 
ly of the Famund Soe^ which is reputed to be 
unfathomable, — a distinction always allotted to the 
deepest lake in every mountainous country. The 
loosen Soe is, among Norwegian lakes, i^at 
Winandermere is among the English lakes, the. 
largest, the shallowest, the most beautiful, but the 
least picturesque. On many parts of the eastern, 
shore, the banks slope gently backward, rich ia 
fertile beauty, and dotted with the habitations of 
the farmers and peasantry. The soil iitf of the 
finest kind; and the timber scattered over tba 
fields is all of the moist luxuriant growth, . in^ 
eludes every species of tree that is found in mor^ 
temperate latitudes, with the exception of the 
beech. That part of Hedemarken which is bound* 
ed on the west by the lower half of the Miosen, is 
indeed one of the richest in N<vway ; and the tca- 
veller who journeys through it, cannot &L1 to be 
•vrprised, not merely at th» fertility of th« aoil» 
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nrid tM htxiirianoe of the crops under tbe sixty^ 
first 'dbgree of Isthade, bat ako with the comfort 
and competency Uiat are every where visible ia 
the dwellings of the peasantry. 

From the soathem extremity of the lake I might 
reltch Vang^ situated about forty ndiles above, on 
Iriie eastern bank, by two routes ; otie across the 
P&tfMm Etdy skirting the eastern shore ; the other 
up; the western bank, across the lake to Vang. 
llie latter road is pvacticable oaly to the horseman 
or the pedestrian. I reeiolved to go by this road, 
fttldtb return by die other. 

This reminder of the first day I passed at this 
p\tcey which I think is called Minde, and found 
^M^flf^tioh not wanting in comfort. Of eatables, 
iiidi^; ithere wits at first rather a scanty supply. 
Dfiuier consisted 0f' fish-soup only; but at supper^ 
tiliie, some excellent broiled mutton was placed 
before me* * 

'l^xx taamm^ i kf t the station on horseback^ 
with a Sttkall portmauteau buckled before me, leav- 
iif g the carriage in diarge of the host until my re* 
ttim. My ride was charming ; the breadth of the^ 
Ifdce, in the earlier part of my journey, not ex* 
cee^g two miles, permitted a distinct view of the 
b^uti^'and variegated banks on the other side^ 
finely contrasting with the broken and more ele* 
▼i^d shore al(mg which I travelled; while the 
stMiess water lay like a sea of diver between them. 
At' one in the afternoon I reached a hamlet neariy 
opposite to an island, and at the widest partof the 
\0k»y where I found no diflGicidty in hiring a boat 
to carry me across the lake to Vang^ a distaaice, 
IIS 1;h^ said, of a Norwegian mile and a haK (10^ 
mil'ei Sng^b). The lake^ hcmr^er^ ctid bo(. i 
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to mb more than eSgbt miles neroM ; bat VaDgrk 
situated at the head of a narrow bay or creeks 
which mns at least a mile and a half baek fran 
the main waters of the lake. 

As I had two rowers, I made rapid wny, and 
soon readied the island^ along the shon of whiek 
we coasted for more than a mile. This is tk^ 
only iskind on the Miosen SoCy and is, I thinks 
about the same size as Cmrwen*s Uaad on Winn^ 
dermere. In about three bom after leavidg ijm 
western bank, we landed on. the other side,: «itar 
a Toyage, which the endwntiag views- and thai 
charming weather ^ had equally contrihnted Id i«iiif«i 
der delightful. <:i 

On the banks of the Miosen, and not far distalil 
from Vang^ we are told diat llie city of StorUam^ 
mer fermeriy stood. It is said to have baeft*inad» 
than a Norwegian mile (7 Eaglisb) in ckonmfdr% 
ence ; and to hare contained, besides a palaoetnid( 
aeathedral, many churches, nvonasteries, andoliMv 
pnbKc edifices. It is now more than iotdt lau» 
dred years since its site has been poinlad toofe^'htr 
any thing but tradition. It is said to hare heeli 
first ravaged by disease^ and finally to have beeii 
destroyed by fire in the fifteenth century/ Btim§ 
assured that no vestige of ^e city iemakied» Iiliid 
not visit the spot where it formerly stood. < * ^i^i 

At Vang, I had an opportunity oi remarkiii|^ ii 
strange superetitxon of the natives, respecting thii 
prevention of disease. I observed, that a gif 1» ^dhb 
waited upon me wore a piece of white^ papm^^^of 
an oval form upon the breast^ suspended bfim 
Btnng round theneck ; and upon inquiring llieoaiiB8| 
I was told that a conti^us erupttva diseaiaai iMd 
y^^^ prevaleiit in the njeighbonihoodf and tktt 4iii» 
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wai< eousldered an eSeetaal prdventive. Bat it is 
9^aace\y to be wondered at that people should re** 
lyupon^ fancifol remedies, where it is difficult to 
obtain any that are real. In Norway there are 
htnecaitt phyMcians, as in oUier coniitrie^ there 
itiV' Itinerant merchants, because the wants of any 
particular spot could not afford regular employ- 
VMiifi to a medical man. These travelling doctors 
journey on horseback, and carry along with them 
0.itock of drugs, and other implements of their 
taiie ; aad it is very rarely that one of them ar* 
fi#es at a remote yilU^e, without finding some* 
thng to do in ahnost erery bouse. The Doctor's 
appearance is a signal for every one to consider 
frfaiit need he has of him : a few perhaps hare dis- 
ease^ «&d the rest fancy it. Nw is it to the cure 
ei<iKsease only, that the Doctor's power israppos^ 
ed*«o«Etend; he is supposed to possess also some 
power orw future erents ; and nearly as many ap- 
Jiiibations are made to him in his capacity of seer, 
a««m ilMlof j^ysidaa.' It is not improbi^le thai 
tiiesa^ dnigHnercfaaats encourage the belief that 
Aeve is a charm in white paper, considering it 
periiaps one of. the least formidable rivals of their 
pwoEi skilL 

^ 1^ w^as not much after sunrise when I left Vang. 
My coad wtm diverged from the Miosen, my ob« 
jeeH' being to reach Glommen, distant not more 
fftian .<twid«e miles from Vang, and then to follow 
fids ioad wliich skirts the river up to Elvedal, 
^bicfa I had reason to think was not more than tea 
aailes frmn my destination. The road from .Vang 
M^mfO' through a. fine diversified country, mostly 
wadev cnkitration, and not lliinly peopled ; andbe« 
€aro4»«ea) o'clock I reached the Glommen, here a 



fiofi majeetie stream, at iMil itwia hiHtdi^fl ylitit 
broad, al|>bQagh not teas tban ^uro b«ndr^ m^ 
from the sea. . Fin4iBg, «t tb« poft^tatioiL oii..tbo 
e9u»t 8i4e of the river^ that I might bave a ^wirmgfh 
I resolved to attempt reaching ray deslJnatiim |||«( 
day» .which* if not more than aixly milea, dMMXi 
could be no difficulty, in aecompli^hingt 
. The road up tbo side of the Glommen I foaud 
fmiformly exceUent, and the vieura uppn tb^JEttF^r 
Yaried and picturesque. This is one. of tbo -gvaaK 
r^ds fi'ona Cbvistiania to Drontb^im, .by wa|f.<9f 
Kooras. I was now, in Osterdalen ; tbe comitry wm 
becoming n^ore. mountainous, moce woodyt wi 
consequ^^ntjiy lass cultivated ; and as I still pv«K 
ce^ided north vizard, thQ^ri^v^r flowed b^weeA sta^ 
^Wvated hanks, while before xne» and to tbe .ea«t» 
1 4>ccaj^Q.fi£^lly eaiiight gliiopsea of snow-cap^ mou«r 
fains, as lofty as any that Ihad yet sCkMi in, tibiar* 
way.. I.travejied witb; three Wses, and tfaaie^ 
jfpira nKbirled xapidly ahtng, to^ anAob iMctipM 
]H^ith the hop« i>f meeting these &om wbffBX ItJhad 
l»<^^ Iq^.sepairated,. to paymaute a^teplMiA 10 
the objects around me* , I trust the raader ndtt 
9f>c6!pt this as. an q>ology for paadng vatlMr hBttalf 
over this part of my journey. The Glommcon 4kwa 
not, like the Rhine or the Daniibe, f oi^ce npao tthe 
niiud ai crowd of historical and romaalic asaooi*- 
tions; its waters have seldom been reddeMs^.^hy 
the blood of cotitending armies, nor do we see in 
it the disputed bonndary of empires* But the 
Glommen is yet not without lU claims. It ia the 
greatest river in Scandioavia ; its 6ouiae .is not leas 
than thr^e bnndred miles. From the beart el iim 
gie^t northern continent, it opens an easy cdoHiui* 
nication with the sea, and, thrcmgh its meaaa, tbe 
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t%/h$»p( tb» iatmior,' ike N^n^e^aii flr» is beam 
ir^m U« iiatire aolitudes, to be applied in dintaat 
Ipiida to the waats aad Inxories of mankind. 

'I leached Elvedal between four and fit^e, and 
bad no diifieolty in being ioimediately provided 
«ldtb a^ttide and a horse to the Sior S^n Gcffird^ 
L e. thie hoaee of the Storlake, 6o called by tray 
-of ^di«tiiictio]i. Tbe distaaicse not being more thaA' 
a Nonif^ian mile, thefe was ample time to fLniBb 
my journey before nightfall. I therefore rode lei- 
auiei^y forward^ and niy guide trotting by my side^ 
lAe^^inkiagson poured a flood of golden light upon 
the dark* pine woods and pinnacled rocks that jut* 
led; out from among them, and crowned with a 
'pmf gtory the soowy summits of the eternal hills» 
As I rode forward a lake came in view, winding 
ftr- among tbe forest glades, until it seemed loit 
tfmoag fantastic rocks that might be mistaken' for 
rntus, towering majesticaUy up, and leaning in fine 
Yelifif upon the eveaiug sky, . In another half hour 
I veached tha Stor Som, and just as tbe sijin had 
left all to the sambresies^ of evening) save tbe spi* 
ral tops of tbe trees that crowned the heights, I 
foasd myeelf within a few hundred yards of Uno 
baUtation where I expected to find a hearty weU 
4MHII9, .and well known faces; in five minutea 
piom I had received the onCy and recognised tha 
|ither« 



. Tbe house where I bad now taken up my resi* 
-deiite for two or ihxee weeks, may be conaidercK) 
l».a fak sample of dioae dwellings which are tbe 
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iliccifttral abodes of tlie old Scandinstviftn fmnitfes,' 
Kttd which are Mther inhabited by their descend* 
Bute, or by those to whom they ha^e been trafis- 
ftirred by piu'chase. The bmlding anited- ^ 
Gonteni^nce of a mansion, with the strength ctfa 
castle; it was irregular, thoiigh sqn^e; tarreti 
reaching above the elevation of the roof, iaidced 
ihe comers ; and the windows/excepting one in 1^ 
centre of the building, were narrow and deeply 
sunk in the wall, and each was surmounted by 
rude carvings in stone, intended to represent the 
heads of bears, wolves, stags, and other BnittHiiB 
indigenous to the country. A high stone jnA en- 
^mpassed the building, comprehending a lai^ 
court in front ; and a gatewiiy of the Saxon fontt->- 
Over which stood, with extended wings, an un- 
dmth representation in stone, of at ei^le with 
aishin its beak — opened upon the lake. Sttch 
was the exterior of the Stor Soen Gaard,^ Hie' 
Ulterior was commodious, though pertakdig in 
some degree of the inconvenience of every old 
house. The stairs were naWow and steep, ami the 
rooms in general dark, owing to the thickness ^ 
^ walls ; but I sci^cely ever entered a room Uiat 
I should prefer to that used as the dining-room ^ 
it Vas forty feet long, by thirty broad, the walla 
entirely cased with wood in panels, and the doom 
beautiftilly carved. From the colour and beaoty'^^ 
tile wood, I should have mistaken it for oak, hut 
that no oak grows in this part of Norway. Hv« 
windows opened upon the' lake, while from two 
windows at one end, a fine cataract, seventy of 
eighty feet high, was seen, and beyond it the sum* 
liitts of a hundred hills, rising ab^ve. the deep IkH 
rests out of which they scfemed to grow. 



I ifaall not present tbe reader with a ctiary ^ 
my residence here, but shall note down each in- 
cidents and personal observations as may tend tii 
thvow light upon the character and customs of the 
people ; adding, to my own observations, the result 
«C tnose inquiries which I made respecting the su* 
Jienstitaons and other peculiarities of the country, 
Ima- those who were well quailed to answer 

Our general mode of life may be taken as a sain* 
pie of ^ manner in which that class of Norwe* 
giaas live,, who- hold die same rank in Norway as 
our higher classes of merchants, our most distin* 
g«ished professional men, or our land-owners of 
.SOOOf'Or 4000/. a year do in England. 

Coffde was ready in the breakfast-room at se* 
^tmi or euliw* Every one drank two small cups ; 
buftrtio bread, nor any other thing was eaten al<Nig 
mA it.e • -At about half past eight, Weak&st waa 
nerved. It consisted of cold meat And gune, sliced 
Miaages of varioua kkids^ bread, Gammd Orske 
!(^e6e» butlef, pottedofisb, . coffee, wine, and cogi- 
Im^ The bread was of three kinds ; the com* 
m^n sour bread of the country, which I already 
^eid is liked by ail. ranks; a sweetish rye-brea^ 
. wilb canroway seeds, to me extremely. palatable; 
ami wheaten<> bread, which was baked once a week* 
Xbe Wt, however, was not used by the family un« 
}es9 whoa visitors, aaoustOQiad to wheaten-bread, 
Wf^rB in the houser an occmrrence somewhat rare ; 
DOT, indeed, is it considered any luxury by the n** 
tiveff, who seem universally to prefer lye-bread* 
All kinds of meat are cut for break£a»t by tbe Nor- 
weglfm into very ^in slices, which are put be^ 
tween piecw <tf bread aodbiatar. Dinner was 
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•erred at one oVlock. This is a very tecfioos meal 
ini Norway, for only one dish is placed upon the 
table at one time. The following is a spedmea of 
« Norwegian dinner : — Soap is iiiTariahly the &^ 
dish ; and in tibis article of food, the ceokery of 
the Norwegians is extremely recherckfe. iHej 
make soup of erery thing ; of meat, especkilly game ; 
of vegetahles alonej of ▼egetables and meat ; and 
of fish. It is upon this , last sonp that the cook 
«xha«8t8 her jot. In every kind of soap there are 
a number of balls, made of a hard biscuit, Vke an 
.English rusk cruidbed, and mixed with butter, be^ 
e^9 milk and nutmeg. Without these balls, a 
Norwegian would coosicier his soup to be mieatf 
able. If the soup be of tneati fish is the n^t en- 
try ; but if it be fii^-soup, then fish is emitted. 
Boast-meat follows, accompanied by a great vBf- 
riety of vegetables, pickles, and preserves. Among 
the fbriner are generally peas, prepared as I ^ve 
detailed in a former chapter, and cauliflower stew* 
ed in cream, and seasoned with nutmeg. All ye*- 
getabks are prepared for the taUe ia a very artM 
manner; they are never seen in their natm^ state. 
Cream ii the universal sauce, -and many other Idncla 
of seasoning, besides nutmeg, are mixed with it. 
Of piclcles and preserves there is always a greait 
variety at a Norwegian table. This will not seem 
remarkable, when I come to speak of the occupa^ 
tions of the Norwe^an ladies. After roasted meata 
game follows — never of less l^gn two kinds ; oifee 
soup generally being some species of wild-duck ; 
^nd the other, woodcock or pheasants Puddings 
And pastry are not nmeh in vogue; bat viEuripns 
kinds pf sweet cake are brou^t upoa the table, 
aUmg with the dessert, which, ia slimmer, com]p«- 
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I^eiuh every frait, ^xc^pliiig the peach, known in 
more temperate latitudes. Immediately after din<* 
Qer, eoffee is introduced*-— t^a follows about mx^ 
and at nine supper is served. Supper is almost as 
substantial a meal in Norway as dinner, and is 
composed of nearly the same materials. I have 
not only seen roast hare at sapper, but roasted 
I^Qtton, fish, and vegetables* 

It will be seen from .this narrative, that the bo* 
siness of the table is an important one in Nor- 
way ; and I may say, with great truth, that in no 
country in Europe, not even in France, are the na^ 
tives more dainty ; tmd certainly in no other coun-f 
try are there keener appetites. It has oft«n struck 
me with astonishment, that a .Norwegian^ having 
eaten a hearty breakfast of variouis kinds of meat 
at nine o'clock, can sit down four hours afterwards 
to the dinner- table, and do perfect justice to the 
merits of every dish that is brought upon the table. 

I should not have detained the veadev so long 
withr this culinary detail, had I not considered it a 
good introduction to some observations of a more 
important kind. 

Eating and drinking is the great business of the 
Norwegians, the sole occupation of many, and the 
chief luxury of all ; and it is owing to this that 
.the condition of the Norwegian females is so much 
lower than it is in any other of the European coun^ 
tries. I have heard an English lady, married itnd 
settled in Norway, say^ (not from her own expe* 
rience, but from what she saw around her), that 
she would rather be a maid-servant in England, 
than a Frou in Norway. And let me here men- 
tion a distinction between Frou and MadamCf 
.' •. o2 
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wludi is pecnlkr toN<srwaijr« bi all» parte of Seaii- 
dinayia, excepting Norway and Denmark^ erery 
married woman may be called Ffcu^ Maddme be* 
ing a more honottiable appellaliofi ; but in Norway 
«nd Denmark, il is otherwises Tbene, every ship- 
per's or tradesman's wife receives the title of Afo- 
dione, whereas that of Fron is the distinctiTe ho- 
nour. Formerly, it was only \he wives of nolils- 
flsen, or 8iq>mior officers in the army, who^were 
•entitled to be called jPrott; but, by a late regofai' 
tion, the wives of dign^ed dergyttien, of doclots 
in medicine, and of persons holding certiais' offices 
vnder government; are entitled to be so dirtingiiish- 
ed ; and so mncfa is this distinction prised, that I 
keard of an instuice* in which a gentleman pmr- 
«haaed an office in Copenhagen, that his wife might 
he entitled to be addressed Fnm, There is, per- 
hap8> no occasion to apol<^;ize for this digresaon, 
ai^ it contains some information, the want of whidi 
might lead iJia traveller into dh error in etiquette, 
*" — ^Mfaait might be prejudicial to hifti. But to return ; 
«*«-well nugfat the Engli^ lady express hen^f as 
ehe did. Women even of the highest rank in Nor'- 
way am slavies ; the greater, indeed, tlie wtablish- 
nent, the greater the slavery, which is precisely 
the Inverse of the cdndhion of females m En^and. 
Whatever the number of servants may be in the 
differcQEEt depiartmeints of a Norwegian establish- 
vmxAy they are not entirely trusted to in any thing; 
the mistress of the house is stitt principal house- 
keeper, chief laundry-maid, and head cook. The 
leook^maid- in Norway is not intrusted with any of 
llie great operations in the art ; — her duties are 
^precisely tho^e of the menial, vHio, in England, is 
designated a iscallioa. If' a Ftwk be so fortunate 
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•I to have grown-up danghtere, her dbliefl are in 
some degree lessened. In a family with which I 
bad constant intercourse, the two young ladies, 
Fr'dkenSy as young ladies of quality are called in 
Narway^ had their alternate weeks in the cooking 
didpartment ; at least half of every day was spent 
in the kitdien ; and she whose turn it was to do this 
dkity, did not take her seat at the dinner-table with 
the rest of the company, but appeared when din- 
ner was nearly concluded ; and then with cheeks 
diat would have niade rouge be superfluous. I 
hare menlaoned elsewhere, that the duties of the 
Jadiea do not end with the cooking of dinner ; the 
young ladies (if there be any) carry in the dishes, 
and if there be none, the mistress of the house. 
They also change the plates, wipe the knivesj and 
perfoitn every other office that is performed else- 
wh^e by servants ; but, in Norway, a servant is 
seldom or .eTer seen in a dining-room. Hie 
.Norwegians would, indeed, consider it disre- 
tBpeetful treatment, were they to employ ser- 
vants to wait upon their guests* In one house 
where we occasionally visited, and in which there 
were no young ladies, two farmer's daught^s, 
, neatly dressed, always assisted the lady of the 
mAnmbn to wait upon the company. A Norwe- 
gian lady might, indeed, be cited as a pattern to 
any Etiglish servant in the waiting department. 
She is constantly walking round die table, ob- 
serving the wants of the guests, and supplying 
1^em« Nor does she, in general, partake of din- 
ner with the party, but dines either before dinner 
is aervidd, or s^ter it is taken away. There is little 
of the comfort <tf an English dinner-table iii this ; 
Imt dail7 custom at length reconciles onef^to it.* 
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.But the duties of a Norwegiau Isuly are not. 
confiiied to preparing the dinner, and serving tfa^ 
guests. They have other domestic duties of a still 
more unfeminine character. When in Norway 
upon a subsequent occasion, and at a different sea- 
son, I heard a young ^ady decline an inritation to . 
pass a week with a friend, because it ioas shugh^ 
ter-time. What should we think in England of a 
young lady who should make such an apology? 
But the apology requires explanation. , Late in the. 
autumn, just before winter is expected to set in, 
the establishment of a Norwegian family (especi* 
ally if distant from any great market), is a sciene 
of extraordinary activity and preparation; for it is 
at this time that the winter stores are provided i 
and this implies, in the first place, the slaughter of 
a great many animals. Then follow the various 
culinary operations ; the salting of meat, the mak- 
ing of different kinds of sausages, and meat-balls 
for soup, and black puddings and white puddings, 
he, &c. ; and for all the vaiious sausages and pud- 
dings, the meat is grated, and beaten, and season- 
ed — operations that require no inconsiderable time 
and labour. In all the6e matters the young ladies 
are the chief actors ; so that it can scarcely be won- 
dered at that the Froken refused an invitation be- 
cause it was slaughter- time. But the^e duties are 
not only performed by ladies of all ranks in l7or- 
way,' but are considered by them to be agreeable ; 
and this season of slaughter and preparation is 
looked forward to as a time of more than common 
amusement. It can scarcel y be supposed, that these 
habits should not influence the tastes and feelings 
of the female sex. Every young lady, and con- 
sequently every woman in Norway, is a amnois' 
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iumu hx gacttnmcitny* Th6r6 is no tnbjdct tipon 
iMah a stnuger will find a Nonregian lady 80 
tamch aufaU as in this. Indeed, I do not know 
turf snbj^t upon wiiicb a Fron or her daaghleta 
wiU descant with so mtieh interest, or to whieh 
^ef win lend a more trilling ear, than to the se«- 
€iefs of cookery, or the merits of a particular dish. 

It has been usual to judge of the ctT]Ii»ition of 
ft country by the estimation in which the female 
teharacter is held, and the accomplishments which 
h is thought necespary that females should pos* 
sess. If by this test we judge of the dTifizatidii 
«if Norway, we shall place it low indeed in the 
scale of nations. That a woman--.^f whatever 
iraak-— should be a good housekeeper, is the nephis 
fiieta of fensale eicellence. And so essential is 
fhki knowledge considered, that if a young lady 
^1^ not sufficient opportunities at home to Ih^ 
eome acquainted with the fomale dntito of mincing, 
seasoning, stuffing, and cooking, she is sent for a 
time to board in some family where she may have 
gn^ater facilities of being initiated in these mys^ 



It is scarcely necessary to say, that in M these 
matters there is a perfect correspondence of ojn* 
nion between the one and the other sex. With* 
out thisy indeed, the domestic regime, could not 
be ae it is. In Norway, as in most of the conti* 
nental nations, young ladies look forward to be, 
one day, at the head of establishments of tih«Hbr 
awn. But that this prospect may be^reaKsed, 
sucli an education is necessary as will emd>le ihem 
to regulate their oi!m hbusehold affidrs, according 
lo established and vpfr&fdiA usage. For eren if a 
kaaband were coalented iA diq)ense wkh the usual 
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aocamplishments of a Norwegian wife, no i 
could be found qualified to take her dnties off her 
hands. Men in Norway do not in general many !• 
have a companion in a wife, bat to have somo one 
to manage his establishment, and perform dioee 
services which he cannot obtain from sernmtB* I 
recollect hearing a gentleman, with Vtm preixnd 
to his name, observe one day of a lady to whom 
he had just been paying a visit, ^< I call her an 
excellent wife ; " and upon inquiring the growMli 
of this opinion, it fq>peared that he had found the 
lady assisting her servants in washing dotbea. 

The more I saw of Norwegian society,* tha lett 
I found to admire in the men& attniotiims of thB 
females. I speak of their acquired, not of their 
natural endowments ; but, so long as the indid? 
gence of the palate is looked upon as the summmm 
&>i»tiiii,. those female accompIishmentB which tend 
to secure this will be esteemed the highest. A 
woman who attends to her household duties—- and' 
these begin when she is taught the first rudimcMli 
of education — ^has no longer time to devote to ao* 
quirements of a higher order. There is ako aao* 
ther cause that contributes in no small degree to 
blunt those refinements in thought and feeling 
which, in England, form the great chann. of fe*' 
male society — tb^ necessity for ))eing so much ia 
the society of servants, occasioned by the natuiie 
of female dut^. It is scarcely possible ; to con- 
ceive, that a lady who passes die greater part- af 
ev^ry day in the kitchen, should not eairy away 
from it some taint of coarseness, if not of vulga* 
rity. It is <Hily justice to add, that . against the 
character or coquet of the Norwegian ladies I 
h^ve nothing to allegge, Either from ob^ecfAlioa ^ 
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keMiE)^ Wives are as faithfiil as tfaey are in other' 
eoontriesv and daughters as circumspect. And 
dhrabtlesd, were the domestic regime of Norway 
different from what it is, the information of the 
Norwegian ladies would he as extensive, and their 
iocomplishmentB as varied, as we find these among 
iko daughters of France or England. 

There is one accomplishment, however, in which 
I willingly admit the proficiency of the Norwegian 
kidies^^tbey ail 'dance, and dance well. This I 
^dieady mentioned when speaking of Christiania. 
Bat in Oaterdalen I had new proofs of the skill of 
ite'NcafwegtaA ladies in this department. A mix- 
ed party is never assembled in Norway without 
dandng) which is joined, not by the young only, 
but' by persons' of all ages. Every visit that I 
paid while in Osterdalen, conduded with a dance, 
#hich was generally kept up until after midtitght. 
Sunday is a sort of public day in the country. 
On each of the three Sundays daring my stay, I 
ditted and passed the evening with one of the 
no^bboaring families. When I use the word 
fteig^fatbo«ring, I mean it to apply to the range of 
ten brtwelve miles-^in Norway a coknmon visit- 
ing disiaitoe. One family, indeed, with which my 
friends were upon habits of intimacy, resided two 
Norwegian miles (fourteen miles English) from the 
Sior Seen Gaard. Among the visits which I 
paid, one was to the house of a gentleman whose 
dttrighter had' been* confirmed ; and upon this oc- 
caaion, ' a ' large party was assembled, including 
tbe minister who had presided over the religi- 
ons' ceremony. It Was a Sunday, and was oiie 
of the Veriest merrymakings I had seen in Nbr- 
w«y; -Oather dinner, every resource df the culi- 



naiy Art. w^ exbaqi^ed. The potations unim i|iny 
i|nd choice-^aameroiia diiokiiig-song^y s^^tii^^jlia 
proYocatives ; and the eyeniogs eutertaiBniflllt 
^diicludeid with a dance, in which th^ .cJei^Qj^ 
man joined as heartily as the riest of the compai^ 
In Norwegian parties,, there is little intercQoinf) 
between the ladies and gentlemen ; they danp^ tq^ 
gether, indeed, but converse little, and sepante 
immediately after the dance b concluded;; and I 
remarked, at the party I have li^n peaking of^ 
that although the only handsome girl in t)ie £0k^ 
sat the greater part of the night At the pia^do-forte 
playing a waltz> not one gentleman had^ the gat* 
lantry to relieve the tedium of her oqcupatioa^ by 
any of those little attentions that in England wqpld 
(ave been eagerly proffered to her. In. enuf^keca^ 
ing the accomplishments of the ladies, I oiight Ip 
Wve said, that some of them posses^ta little knaii^ 
hdge of music ; but a few waltzes, imperfooljr 
played, geperally exhaust it. 

I have many delightful recollections of our little 
voyages to and from the houses. of tho nei^bovf- 
ing gentry ; foi;, to visit several oif them» it wa^ 
necessary to traverse the lake^ which, for its Biz% 
is pot inferior in attractions to any of the otb^ 
lakes in the country. It is scarcely any where 
pore than a mile in breadth, and is about fpurteen 
miles long. Its character is that of wildness and 
seclusion, the rocks rising to a great height from 
the water, generally, crowned with tall firs; anA 
although there are several houses in its inmi^di^ 
vicinity, yet none of them stand so close to it aa 
to be visible from the water* It was pleasant to 
skim the bosom of a Norwegian lake witii haupy, 
and some familiar faces juround one. Many andi 
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yliwai^ ▼OiJ&gee ^9 I remamber, — some, at QHon* 
itKfy gfwg to mske meny, and to see new thin^ 
and new focee»'— aomey nt sauset, xetoniing frQm 
iQpr merrymaking, raising the echoes witJi onr in-* 
mooent glee9**-*an4 aome, beneath the moonlighti 
whm the al^llneas of the scene, the hushed waters 
Maw, ijfke lone moon aboye, and the tall trees, 
Btaadiiig like dark giants upon the rocks, laid th^ 
Toice of mirth and langhter. 

There is certainly something in th^ air of Kof- 
waf that acts in an extraordinary manner as a 
DrorocatiTe to appetite ; for, after residing a few 
aa^ in Osterdalen, I ceased to wonder at the 
peady appetites of those aroimd me. To fost more 
lihan two hpura at one time, is a feat never at- 
tempted in this part of Norway. If, for examploi 
we embarked on the lake, to visit a neighbouring 
flbosily at dinner, knowing t^t, in an hour and a 
luitf, or two honrs at farthest, we should be seated 
^ a aubatantial and attractive board, sanaages, 
Ibread and bntter, and wine or brandy, were still 
always tak^ as scores, and were generally eaten 
with sofficiMit relish before we disembarked ; nor 
cotfld it ever be discovered, at the feast that fol- 
lowed, that any thing more substantial than a pfo^ 
vocative ha4 been partaken of by the guests* | 
never recolleot even of going to row for an hour 
upon the lake, without bemg pressed to take soma 
^provision against hunger ; and I have frequently 
bkd occasion, upon my return, to thank the donoi. 
Boating is not looked upon in Norway as a mer^ 
amusement, or a hobby, m it is in the lake conor 
tries of England, To be expert in the manage 
of 9k hostf by oar and 89x1,^ is almost as ne- 
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cessilry in Norway as to know how to' use on(k*« 
limbs ; and it is an accomplishment that ererv one 
possesses in perfection. I need scarcely tell the 
reader, that the navigation of a mountain lake », 
in some seasons, hazardous, from the gusts that 
come through the clefts of the hills ; and even in 
the summer months, a small sail boat, without a 
skilful pilot, may easily be thrown over. To ma- 
nure a boat is therefore a necessary piece of edu- 
cation in this country ; and even the ladies are in 
general quite able to manage a sail and rudder ; 
nor are they indifferent rowers either, with an 
easy boat and li^t oars. I was not a little sur- 
prised at the first discovery I made of this tsiilent. 
A young lady, who resided with her family abovt 
six miles distant from the Stor Soen Gaard, called 
one morrning, and staid dinner ;' and I, as ih duty 
bound, walked down to the lake with her, when 
she took leave. Her boat was moored to a stone ; 
and when I had unfastened the moorings, ^xpedc- 
ing to see a boatman make his appearance, she 
jumped into the boat, pushed off from shore, and 
was soon gliding over the water, under the' united 
impetus of a light ^air that filled the small sail, atid 
die. strokes of two slender oars. But the reader 
must not fancy he sees another *^ Lady of the 
Lake" tn her fragile skiff; for, in the first place, 
the lady whom, out of compliment, I have desig- 
nated a young lady, was of a certain age ; and, in 
the next place, the boat was not a skiff, but a 
clumsy boat ; and the oars, although slender, were 
yet heavier and larger than any poet ever ccmtem- 
plated putting into the hands of a heroine. To 
manage a boat is,, however, a useful piece of know- 
ledge in Norway, even to a female ; and to prac- 
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ike it; seejus to me scarcely so unfeminine as to 
take the reins and use the whip,-:— a custom be* 
CQQilDg every day more general among the ladies 
of England. 

I have mentioned, in a former chapter, the ob-* 
stinate perseverance of the agricultural labourers 
in every kind of error, and their unteachable na* 
tures ; but it was during my visit in Osterdalen 
that I obtained a closer insight into the character 
of the lower orders. We are told, in geographic 
C9ji books, that the Norwegians are a simple, in- 
offensive race, extremely obliging, and willing to 
learn ; but the very opposite of this is the truth. 
I had personal proof of their great pride, their un- 
govenuftble tempers, and their extreme insolence to 
jtheir superiors, the conduct and deportment of 
servants, is no bad criterion by which to judge of 
tbe character of tbe lower orders. More tact is 
required in Norway, in the conduct of superiors 
towards tbeir dependents, than is requisite on the 
part of dependents in other countries, • tow^ds 
those upon whom they depend. The slightest 
offence towards a menial, wiH occasion the instant 
oblivion of the kindness of years ; — respect and 
obligation will be alike forgotten ; and tbe servant 
will immediately leave his or her master, with the 
absurd, though common Norwegian proverb in his 
mouth, that " it is honourable to beg. " A few- 
facts will illustrate, these assertions more satisfac- 
torily than any general observations of mine. The 
stories, are indeed trifling; but tbe most trifling 
Cacts are worthy of a place in the traveller's jour- 
nal. 

. While resident at the Stor Soen Gaard, a ser- 
TAnt bpy cut his leg se^verely in hewing wood ; 
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kxki dto dcddent was foRbWed by otniwdehUiB 
fe^r. A penon wds tnmiiediateiy despfttclied id 
Aamodt, ^teen mtles dktaiit, to fetch a somKm^ 
Iq the. meantiniey the young man's brother^ heai^ 
hig of the accidlenfy arrifed, and demanded wine 
to giVe to the patient, whicn heing, of course^ re- 
fdsed, the lad's father tken eame, and set down by 
ids son's bedside a quantity of strong brandy, nux- 
ed with pepper (in Norway, a sovereign cwee foi* 
fever), and a large mess of cream-porridge. Har^ 
ing thus administered to the wants of his son, lie 
inarched into the room where the family wae nt- 
ting, and> placing hunself opposite to the boy's 
master, cried out, in a roice choaked with paaoion* 
^ Do you mean to starve my son to death ? Ho 
did not come here to be starved ; but I shall tbke 
him away with me ; "—and although the boy hact 
fived in the house fron^ childhood, and ahhoi^h 
die surgeon attended regularly, and paid the great-' 
est attention to the wound, yet, the moment he 
tvas able'fo be removed, his father took him home» 
without a word of thanks from either*, to the mas* 
ter who had brought him up and educated him, 
and cared for him in sickness. I naturidly ex- 
pressed great surprise at all this — ^both at the in- 
solent conduct of the* old man, and the result; 
but I was told this was nothing remarkable ; in^ 
stances of the ingratitude of dependents, and of 
insolence among the lower orders, being of very. 
frequent recurrence ; and, in farther illustratien if 
this, the following facts were related to me. 

One day, a young woman came to tlm Soot 
^Kgingt with a fine child in. her arms about thre« 
years old. She said 'she had served as dairy^noaid 
m several respectable fcmiliee ; hat that, hating 
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mamedy and her husband having deserted her, she 
was liow reduced to the greatest extremity.' It 00, 
happened tliat the family was in want of a dairy- 
maid ; and although it was, of course, unusual to 
hire a servant iti this way, yet, willing to relieve 
her necessities, it was resolved to make trial of ^ 
her^ and she and her child were received into the; 
house. Both were treated with the utmost kind- 
ness. The woman received wages like the other 
servants, and was completely clothed besides.; the. 
c^ild became a universal favourite, and in two 
years, it was begun to be instructed in reading. 
But all this kindness failed to awaken anything 
like gratitude in the mother. It so happened, that 
one afternoon the master of the house went into' 
the place where one of the maid-servants was en- 
g^ed in brewing, and there seeming to be a defi- 
ciency of fire, the girl said she was in want of 
wood, and as she could not leave her business, 
peiiiaps her master would be b6 good as order one 
of the servant lads to carry some to her. In re- 
turning to the house, he saw the dairy-maid pass- 
ing through the yard, and took the liberty (for it 
is a liberty in Norway to desire a servant to do 
any thing out of one particular department) of re^ 
questing her to take a little wood to the .brew- 
hoi^se. . This was more than a Norwegian servant 
cqul4^ bear ; it Was considered an insult that could 
not be forgiven ; the woman flew into a violent 
passion^ declaring that she did not come to serve 
servants ; that she would not stay another hour^ 
but would go and beg, as she had done before, for 
that was more " honourable '' than to submit to 
ipsnh ; and suiting die action to the word, ahe 
v2 
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lAsfiiiitlf pttckcfd np h<^r clbtftiea, dres^eil faercAM^ 
9SSi had actuaHy left <lie lioii^, wlmii tbe <dilld* 
li^as brdhgfat forcibly back, arid tbe woman eoiH 
sented to stay, in the direct understaxiding'tHafc ^e 
shottM never he so mmdted in fotnre. But ti^ 
offence was ohf^gotteB^-^u^oir soioe sHgbt |m«w 
tfext, the woman iabortly afterwanis seised wet #p*« 
poittmity of leaving Ae <%m!^ily, iftd carrying^' 1^ 
di3d along with her. These details are triflv^, 
itad relate to homely things ; bnt they, nenMiie- 
IfesB, throw more light upon the chanlcter ef Ae 
ptlrticnhlr class to which they mfbr, than the li i UBift 
&genioiis suppositbns of tbe tmveHm*, or tli& mMt 
pompons enunciations df the philosopher^ Fnmd 
liny own observations, aft well as from the ftSmmik^ 
lion delved from natives, and from t>then rirlii»' 
h^e'residetf lisi^g in the country, I am entided «» 
assure the reader, that from the foregoing liitir 
ttfoTtttiyes, he may judge truly off the charaoterof 
the lower order <rf Nbrwegians. 
' The houses of the pettEiantry in this pari of N)bi«' 
t^y are hi from being deficient in eomfort^ > Hef 
have universally doUi^ walls* on ewry aide AiH ill 
^tp<Mied. Thiere is geilenilly one side^ at ktt% 
ffattt needs no pi^toiution agai&st ^sevvrity of tin 
Ir&fte^ 'sterm, behig sheltered by some rodt^ «r 
Aev8(i6ii, against whidi the cottf^ is built. !I1mi 
ftoDM are most comifioniy laid with wood in iii 
rough slfeitlB, with a layer of bark abore^ whsA 
inakes it even, and ie always dry. WhaEtevei'tap* 
nittu« Is in a peteantfs house, is of fait own liMn^ 
feeture. The whiteness and beautiAil texM» sf 
the Norwegian* fir, is very favourable to iber'eKer- 
bise of the pesasaemfe ingeihiity in weod-^woiAE. it 
is very rarely that the l^eatait feshionB ef«a the 
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nMttvmuKta aiiide df konseh^M fiiiiiilwe» wiAr 
0lEi lieaittifpnig it by carved work. And in tbe 
holies of ^ getotrf , I hfisre fi«qi>eii% seen cfaaim 
aMi otlltr ffirtide« df fHiaiCnro, the niuiiifaciiire of 
tile ptilteaentrjT) whiekv ifl tbeir onwineiital partly 
Woidd hute done credit to the most celebrated finr- 
BMiBgf iMiuse k Lott^Km^ Soiailer lotide^ sadi 
aftbo^ia^ the lntiidl«s of ferha aad j^poobl, are 4>ften 
<»iTed wilb «aeb beaiMiM mkmtnemf that I h«ra 
8«iMlktte» ib^i]g&f» irtoa kN^)^ at Aeai^ that if 
ifr-^m^ de«fh^ t^o^watmet in these day»« Gethie 
clMpel^ 1i4iid» slkMild equal tbeolden laedelt in iha- 
eit^i»iie TBomab^fttem eC ha imatteiitar Nown^giaii 
ir^rkMen #0aid btt the' mast likely to adeempliA' 
the^isi^. IW N«r«Mgiaiia are oertainlyaii hn- 
difttffcritons people if left to tfaens^TOt and their old/ 
cMlomft i intredate 'ooteliies, or taneh theii pndei- 
aiid they ai«^ uiottaieiBkle aitd insoleBt; but a Nob* 
xtej^kf his e-wtt eettage* witb hia fetr goats^ hie 
cDW^ his rye>^fieid^ his poiatee^patch^ and, aboi^ 
o^lfis'ftp log^ la a» iadMrioiia aod aa. iaigaiueiia 
mmibec ef «oeieirfw Oa^ day, yoo will ind hioa- 
iniiii£ng or repairing his boat ; another day^ eap*; 
jrtmilkn^ » Uvde eart, or a-idedge; a third day^^he 
.iMK kef employod' makkig a .taUe^ or canring a* 
bt^' or thatching the voof of his cottage mA 
MA or kttHky er maldag m pair of bootSy or mendr 
ji^^jiMiket^' or embroidering a bottem-faole ; Qr».if 
Bflifriir kiaeettane, erat the dkwr, he is emi^yeit 
ili^tft» caiMa-e of kis \m of laiM^ or feeding his Uvia 
«tode^ fit' ciiDekiag fidb for dinner. The old .pro» 
retlly liiat ^ neceasity is the mother of invantiooy ' 
ia we)l«exettpiifled ktbe mt^or ofi Norway; for 
iSbfe litorW^giMA feds e^ me- in ewy prminetioq^.o^ 
itt > ie , *i *ll ie weed> tke-bafky the.leaTO8 o£ the ixp 
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the eiffi) and the birch ; the mo66 that carpeta tb# 
fomt, the heath, that coven the hills, are all made 
suhBerFieni to the us^ of a ?^orwegian peasant' 
family, — i& the cooBtraction of his house and all 
that is in it, — in fodder for his /cattle, — ^in mannre 
for his land,^^in fuel for his hearth, — ^in materials 
for tanning and dyeing, — in soleing for his shoes, 
and even in the distillation of a species of wine ; 
and yet there are no mechanics institutes in Nor^ 
way. The Norwegian peasant who has a cottage 
of his own, and its usual appurtenances, is never 
seen without occupation ; for it is evident, thiat 
with the materials around him for exercising the 
many useful talents, he is in general possessed of 
occupation for winter and summer, — ^for long days 
or long nights must be always at hand. But re- . 
move a Norwegian from this state of indepen- 
dence, — let him labour for a master and receive 
tbe bread of his labour, and he will become lazy 
and obstinate ; kindness will be received with dis- 
trust, and harshness resented, because he cf^es 
with him into servitude the pride of a fancied in- 
d^endence. 

' The Norwegian peasant possesses little of that 
knowlec^e -which in England would be esteemed 
proof of the '< march of intellect." He knows no; 
themy that he cannot practise ; but be can prac- 
tise every thing that is requisite to his comfort. 
H«^ can build his house and construct bridges, and 
make his implements of husbandry, and yet he 
knows no principle of architecture, no problem in 
geometry, nor the name of any one of the five me* 
chanical powers. He can disitil his corn-brandy 
and birch-wine, and make dye and .use it ; yet he 
Jmows nothing of chemiatiy. He moat naeftd 
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kbd df kuiDtrf «^ in iHiich tie Nonviogte pMiii 
MBit 18 d^fidenty M the ** knowiie^ of Odd ftg jtai 
hto i^ireal^d him^df itk hui word/' 1 har^ilnMidji 
#p0k^ ftt sotD^ l^dje;!^ of thd.stattf of rdlgloi, ittd 
tbtf ^Bpe«l^ n t&« w»y of ids diffanoM^ $M Imi 
I had new opportunities of vefiiying tbo fiWm^ 
tiona I had made. I found Bibles scarce, and re- 
ligious knowledge consequen^^ 9.t a low ebb. I 
found yery many, however, able to read ; and it is, 
therefore, the more to be regretted, tjiat nothing 
bat the scarcity of Bibles stands in the way of the 
religions improvement of the people. 

Excepting in the absence of some of the forest 
treea peculiar to the more southern districts, the 
natural productions of this ^Ustrict, lying between 
61'', 30' and 62* 50', did not appear to me to dif- 
fer much from those of the districts through which 
I had travelled from the Naze to Chrisiaania, lying 
nearly three degrees farther south. We had all 
garden productions here in equal abundance and 
excellence, as I had seen them in Christiansand or 
Cbristiania. The crops of rye and oats, now ready 
for the sickle, could not have been more abundant 
if th^y had been ripened by the suns of Normandy ; 
and every species of wild fruit that I had seen in 
blossom on first arriving in Norway, was here al- , 
most ready for gathering. I remarked, that in thi^^ 
part of Norway, and I have reason to betieve tha^ 
in all the eastern districts, greater numbers oi, 
the feathered tribe, especially of the smaller sorts ' 
are to be found, than in the western parts. I had 
before repeatedly remarked the great paucity of 
small birds, but here there was no room for the 
observation. Blackbirds, of various kuids, were 
numerous ; the whistling plover was often heard ; 
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Humbert of martens skimmed the lake every even- 
ing ; and the fields were hoarse with the cries of the 
comcraik. Every night tooy we were serenaded 
with the frequent cry of the great white owl, a 
bird extremely common throughout all the moim* 
tainooB parts of Norway. 
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About a week after arriving in Oeterdalen^ I rode 
to a forest upon the Glommen, ntoated about fif- 
teen miles distant from the Stor Soen GaanL My 
fmnd, who was the owner of the forest, accom- 
panied me. I felt cnrions to witness the operations 
of cutting the wood, and of tbrowing it into the 
river ; and a large quantity of timber having lately 
4>eea transferred to the merchant, they were now 
employed in consigning it to the care of the Giom* 
men. • We reached l£e forest about noon ; and» 
leaving our horses fiwtened to a rope, the other end 
of whidi was attached to an iron stake sunk in tfaie 
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gfQiiiid»;Wejindked ibro Oie f«i««€^At«il'llMe 
milea to the bank of the Glomm^, Inhere ihn^^li^oft- 
.nien weie. emf^yed* ^ Someoif €hem>ir<^'4cca" 
pi«d in ielling trees which had notyet befeaHMi ; 
others were etrikiiig off the bnou^s «f mtoS^iJbX 
were elready fdled, psefiariog them for ihe iiMpee- 
. ^tioQ of the merclnnt ; while a greater naiiihef' ##e 
lamed in roUing'the logs ioAe hank, and ttmi^lSBg 
ibem into the stceain* The scene was ^qtUify on- 
aie«8 ftad norel ; and the tehoatevs amttet46^<W 
tp, be w^dari^; ^pert in their dafereyr* tiiS|Mlil - 
jK»u^3 . .iW i^iSif^ of Jdbe J^ffger tre^ij' wab the 
imri&hiil ou4Ktfeirj»fnates<; Jiba •aMiigiii' WMt^^D- 
•cwtaey^ of >tbe'U«wir soon hvonght k ^0iim' g» i mbB i. 
The {ogs that w«re r^lfedto liie nt^r, Vfef0^ii!tifiiiilp 

4m idirMiMMM,iflt>«a«k ends ^ that, if a %i«hMlii 
iAwpoeei to be broken ka kg rag^ fUmm^&i^yS^ 
ptffkii)^ 4^ recognise both |niGiee6;at the ^^'H^MIr 
Mf»&h ■ 7^.]prec»iitia^3siodii^eiV^ 
tJlwhririhctofigiT^'tn prihopfl tweatf jtffrgwiit? ntijt 
dhanta may bo. floating down tfae^ rrrerdt that 'Hiaftte 
laine^ and is all aocttwnlated sA the booma^AHl^ilte 
♦ ykwBbd aMWBs a ihs atcoma naanr la lta i ap fc r*'?*ia[t 
-tfiesa 4iw aanHH avatteaaUed to aaoag«ib# iM 
:|X!oparif/akid*tenLil»b.iambea ailofftfii. Mim 
*]aeoamni% happened, ifaa liiaBtt iMDa^laihi^ 
<amde atim^^ee weaker acoQtdta|^tto tha-ittfAilf 
vaf'tbaatnsaastjfaBna^gbea way b e fare ^ap t<ttaer<i' 
nasry teid, jnidthat iiuBdiads of daonaaada^ liM 
Ittae Coaled aat to. aea. Ckwtem^laliag fbo M#- 
dints effuriaof diepeaaoata in^iol^tiibafg^gipife 
4e9s fto'^ie hankiof tha nmB, iad aaajn^llmirdvap 
wiot^^ataaua^aad teaaa .avlky{«palt4ia aiirtbrii 
I ca^ld aoi help oontaatiiig the leaUtaeai of ba- 
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phfod hy Mstorew 

Alllmgfa die bright el thft 1^^ 
gMt» it is aot in aNonwipm i»iJlBSt l£ik we mm^ 
Uokior A» eaofinoas trots tliat ksm die tbeas 
pt ike |r»r«Her's admiration. Hm finBst fioe iciM 
^ DA^ BMteb, in iti iimemumBj the oakft aiid«kiuiiif 
^EngfishiMKlEs'; Aeattitu^a£diaape,«Bdtilia 
greal be^bt to vfatcb the tnak mwohea withoiit 
l^liii^ forth hiaadi^,^ fpiweB |o it a majaaife apt 
p w mm oo. Bat I eoaUi boH find any trao that ^r 
aaeded five feet in idccamfcfenos lowul the tfaMiMt 
iliil^\of ^ho ^|ik* and haSkhwoi them eame np ta ^ 
thaie dkaeadopfti ^ I had no meant of jnd^ng, 
^indinnjF'aoeniraoy, ofdiohaifhlof thotfeaa; hat, 
i am certm, llnl moi^^ l)ieai esHwad^ 1^0 
fm^ anA I dnnk» aomn weBe^eemainMf high«v 
XhfilonMtof vUdilnm ^raobnig, and indeed dia 
obmiaiian ia appbaUnto alt dm fMos^i oi liar» 
mi^ nnloaa in the veiy hi^^ioat haitttde% wm not 
^fibf^ compoced^of fir, naf was the fir all of ono 
jquwiMi Birch and haaal I tav hi cowidHable 
ahiOldbnee^ and heie and iheM an ash. I mmwety 
bvovnmova int^midog anhject of eon taoip l at i on 
|o^4ira'9aUeir9 who jowrne^ noctbward> than ^ 
dnages pai«eptibk» eyety few days of his paogpeat, 
intho natmai pnn^iietioni of die soil, partknladir 
in foasa^ and other treeai These mark bia prognoi 
Oi oartdbdji^ and ahnoat aa definttelyyaa an astray 
nomhtal ohaevyadon. From the region of dm daie^ 
tjbo-palm and the aodwr, the tmFrikrpsasea into 
that of the coik, the figi and dm oliiw) then eono 
the onnge, tho ahnond» tho ilen^ dm nystln; to 
"'^ff wh wotiwd t H w rfMf*> dmlinia^thn^ 
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aiul the poplar. V Next, he. finds hinnelf in the^vH 
gion of thQ beech, the elm, the oak, and the syca- 
more; as he journeys -northward, these again her 
come scarce, and he meets with the larch, the ha- 
zel, the varieties of fir, the pine, the aspen, the 
birch, and the mountain-ash. The farther progress 
of the traveller is marked, not by a change in spe- 
eies, but by the more diminutive size of the trees; 
the pine becomes stunted, the birch becomes 
dwai^h, till at length ' they degenerate . into mere 
bushes ; and the traveller can no longer mark his 
progress, by the changes in the productions of na- 
ture. > This .kind of observation requires not that 
tbe traveller be; a man of science ;< he has only to 
turn his eyes to the wayside. , The botanist may 
equally .mark his progress, by the more, minute 
productions of the eoU;. but I do not know: that 
the one is a. more interesting subject oi contempla- 
tion ^ than . the other. I need scarcely inform the 
t&tudeac, that as the variety of forest trees is the re- 
sult chiefly of the temperature, altitude as well m 
latitude will esdiibit to the. traveller the cha^giea I 
have mentioned. . He who climbs Mount. Etna, or 
travels among the Pyrenees, may pass, in one day's 
journey, from the region of the cork and the olive* 
to that of the stunted pine and the dwipfrbirch ; 
and may see, in his progress, the almond, the chest* 
nut, the lime* the beeob, the oak, and the pi|ie> in 
as -great luxuriance as he has met with them.111.th0 
respective latitudes to which they are indigenous. 
< The character. of a forest seeoos to me, .to vary 
essentially with the trees; that compose it.. Some 
are; of a morei eombre,' others of a gayei;sdianw?j»r ; 
though i JKuvetnoidouht, tfaBtasaociatbn&mtb.tha 
^^omi^ where the timveJler jooroeys has sooie i^- 
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fttbAbe upon this dtstihctioii. A traTcffler in FVuiM 
dan ecarbely ladntit the feeling of eadneas, it is a6 
opposite to the character of the people, and* tlie 
^neral aspect of the coontiy ; and in pbice of 
gloomy images b^g created by the deep shades 
of Pontainblean, we listen rather for the. huntsman's 
bogle, and almost expect to see issuing from a 
forest glade, a gay and courtly company of knights 
and danibs, and prancing steeds, and ambling pal« 
freys. But in the north of Germany, and tbi^ugh^ 
out Scandinavia, the only associations that the tra« 
teller can have, are calculated to add to the so* 
lemn impreimion which the dark hue of the pine 
forests would of Itself create. * In place of TectA* 
lections of Jeune Henri and Gabiielle, and the 
long line of caralier monardis, whose feats in gal-* 
hmtry ai(d war rival each other, and who ruled 
equally in thb forest and iA the €eld, wo'haye only 
the dilti' kn<A«4edge ctf mysterfous rites, and the 
wild and monstt^ous tradttions that people the so- 
Etudes of the North. 

I hare never travelled in any coiintry where in- 
sects' are so little trouble^me as they are in Eng- 
land. 'Go' either fanner north, or fertber south, and 
*l]ie common gnat becomes a mosquito. In the 
height of the summer season, that insect is a great 
Annoyance to the) traveller in the neighbourhood of 
Norwegilm forests ; bnd, I believe, that still farther 
nortli, mosquitos tire more numerous, and more 
venomous. I would strongly advise every travel- 
ler fiota Bngland to any country, with the single 
exception of the northern parts of France, to carry 
alon^ with him a portable bedsteUd, and mosquito 
cunains ;• the fonnier, as a preservatare from the 
most nonons of Termin,- wbfeh are not, alas { 'coih* 
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feuMdSn evwy MiitaUb place ia BnraperliM hUh 
tdr aft » socmen from thftl pl8g«e» wliidi iB«ftwto«i 
}<$raM0 in Ll^>luld an ia tW islaiids «f thb CmA* 
hem Se% or dm ibe hmlm of di0 Ganges; and I. 
lIuBk I ehall be doing a Tory neceptable aervkSt H^ 
the lEaveUer bf kifomiitg Iwm widi reepoot |o ite 
Arat of these eoavewbaces, thai if he planes liio 
the oheaiber wkh the feet toacbing the fleer, ho 
tmj m well save huaaelf the trouble ;ef haviac 
omried it itoai hoiae» The feet araat be pieced im 
the centra ef boUow {Mecea of tin, aboalfa i»ah 
deqp, and two or thrae inches ia dinmaur, aM 
tbeaa tins niaat be filed mth water, whid^ will 
effiBdoeUj atop the pragreas of aay ereeping tfaiag 
from the flaor or walla to the bedatendi whieli ig 
then a.dtedel aunoanded with a moat. With ibi 
two pceoaalions I ha?emeatifHMd,li tiaTaUer aaiy 
jooFaefT fiom Cadia to Toraea, and aleep m feaa 
of diatnibanee from bite ar atiag, aa he doea ialja 
ooantnr*hoaae at home» To lid themaelvae' 4C 
moaqaitoa, the Nertbem natiena famigata. thafar 
rooms with the smoke of wood ; bat to kmp tha 
tnaecta oat of the room, the aawke maat be kept 
ia it ; and the one I foand ahnoal aa [ 
as the other. 

There is dbo an inaect, aeemingly ef the > 
speeiee, bat neither so large, nmr aobrif^t eoloat^ 
ed, against which the tfareller threagh the Naiw 
them Im-ests mast be apon his guavd* After bar* 
iag satisfied my earioei^ with the olvjeetaleama 
to the foraats to a ee> the hewing ef timber^ aafl 
cuMig^iag it to the liww^^l sal down,akHig wiA 
»y coai^pSBieb, to take some reftashttieal ; bal iaa 
few laiaatea stattad ^p with the extrome pmn 



«IMt|l«^^&e iiKdcl;.>IlaaieBtii bttilcinaglobiilftr 
I^Mli mttftcbed to a branch ; and before' tbe'-trft^ 
Titt«^ «ifeki» hiiABglf,' he will' act mmlj in looking 
lipMWrdisi^ 10 • satisfy hifli«e!f, that none of tbcf«« 
tfiiBta -ate hms^g^ afoovto him. He will ako b6 
tN^iinilMiiiinttg wJi«tbefr there be as^ ant-nesl^ 
Mfit(;'in^ indeei^ biendes tbepropii^ty of tbia^ ail^ 
t^'^iil^OitftiMduy'rtettnire, >it is <ire)l worth the« 
CnniMii, for the parfNtse of seeing flmch ant^efifs^ 
mi fatiNlbiilid Ib < ^ Norwegiail fore«tg« An attt^^ 
irflMP is^^l^^ry' wfa^re ail extraordkiarf exbibitiei^ 
df(||iidg<^(Mie^ ;'<bot 'lift' thifiT ' ootnitr|^>^e oongneu* 
l^kl5a{«f^'«ih^'iAwi»teriBflO'niinih gfeate^than'I' 
l^pytitiwir iMiien ^ el%evHi«t^r and the' resaltcf of' 
lhfeif<^«ifl;eiti^'^4tnd: labi)tar «o mweh^ more remAUk-' 
iA4|^ ibaf an «av4i4^tifn8y>>bd named ae'oneof %be 
iQfiHl«il»M4f a Ndrw^M fbMwe* I Hibeerved: the 
0itf^i«|£iiBpli6tac)e«i^ tw^ deniie rs^efitd of *'ailts* 
[Milibiii^'OVi»r a natusat -bridge,* foMed'bjr a #inife 
ipHliK^lia^llinen a^ofei a stf^am;- kw«» at a d6^' 
alMibfet ^iMfeKse-fiiete^ the^iiiBiflit, bntf' th^ie erea^ 
t«i^^lfadHRtoad«^oat' t4i€f cimteni^ftcej^ and^attract^ 
elU^flif dbiibt, bf eeuxe ti^a»«^ of] twigs oi» leaves,^ 
hliJl^lippNI|ftMted tbi^^ As>< 

I etood' (Contemplating the endless train of. inilHons" 
tlw cro^d^ to and fri^, Z 6aM dot h^i> tfaitekiilg, 
tfaii<if Ihivd'one^penny^for ei^eiy ant that pittsefl^ 
tMi^ bridge Ivinhi Btinrbe to< siineet onone daf^ I 
thwmid to4he wealthiest man* in- Europe.-' One' of 
tllin<l^iMk)iifim,>Mormed^e,'«hat i^e of iheir niAl^' 
bllNHM^'Jittd' &Hid^i%e«itly lain^dtotm-^ettd fttHetat ' 
|tfto]lVSi^4fe^4i«i^fii(^«tfhoed^<^^ an^imf'v ne^ h«)i> 
bi^diSb^ftfiKl'bf them $ Irart as Boile>«pf^A^ 



iM 

tic^i^ ufMMi the «ilj«c% I iol 4«(ilit^^te i 

HaWi^ ^ ap hwed a nbb to 

feci n b«ar'« deo» orefeaa^bearite^ if 

)k) iaad« i^me bqniiieB avMwg d«i<' 

of wboan iraneilwtelf mdeeMiok le t 

a d^ ; iHKk Bma Iiiin«el6 tfaay i^aw aa J 

jaf ie^agw After hidf an lio«r • walki ^Hft mrM 

at diaepol^i aoipa niggad i«eks la]f^t 

xawadi. na^ ^oneealed lif trae» aadf 

^b4HA twalva faat abeTe itbe gmHi4 wia*] 

ta a aataxal cavara among tba racka^- 

.imtie&dd oarielrfe ibat ijbavaami'aa 

|iKa cxapiin* lets aa, my fasi^ al lawt^ 

aiq[>ectali<Hi of <a^ying» iWMri t j ^i'<hMi ta bu ab i o 

j^ ai^r lba^,I .had baaa mi,a.wiMjb«iriib'Mu 

Xb^jrjb xFaa 9^ ahaopa'af aM»tiag.^di. lln iiii—>j 

#8 we aftarvraMa laaivl ffam iiha pe aM nitai lahnb 

Hbpat im wiei^ befara^ 4her bad aMoaedadbw 

ahootkig oiie,oC the aiibB» and AatAetefaaia pIm 

jdeaorted; buiuidM ia the laHeg taid i0i-aklbmttf 

aBdmatttwmHi tba brovnn beer b|»f«a te^dan 

l^ti^oiu Tba paaaealB «aba:^^peat fBxm^^t^iii^ 

aovar the ratrett of tba baar^ thet iJiojraaii^Jda 

die cubS) which aia e atae i ad delictoiis aatb^aad 

yasold at abig^yrieatto.dte tipper iibwiinMi»_ and 

abe» that they isay <iaatray Brm [ 

bv^^iig ia.eitraaiely lafi«ati?e« bedi ^mi i 

die fari of whi<^ baiid»oiBa<sleefaB^aia madei «ad 

OB a^M^enixt of tba ail and gDaaeai; lba;loniaa^tnad 

.ill coltiiaiy |»aipoaee» and fdia latter aoMMaiMa 

eaten m the coimtry aa a ^abet&^te te^^ba«te%iM 

vara |raqaep(tly]pBtda aa artieb af irnwiaaneii^^Na 

jwt <Mr the adult bear ^u^itoii «xoapliBfilhe;iaat. 



ltd twte tl»tMlibcf&rri>iiitlito<M- 
mmmm aMr flirt» «m1 a» n« 'tit^mpifm tiMe IM 
it faftppttned to Ml is my W17. it lb wM 1K> tM^ 
4RiowMBniti lllce'- wild ^iMtt* 
/}/*ift the dett of die bMr -wvtv It gT«M utttoMr itf 
•l&n^'MM biwinKB^ wilii wMKli ih^ feMid iBio dolAi 
ihawM< i> d * * d? the entmee duvfaig^ ^ wiM<r t %iitl 

junfoad itywiu Milikeiy i idiotfMy Hi ^w wiMfit^Mi 
4u# 'AjNipcptitBi findn* vecMed to httre tShoMii te 
»itemild«tiilMfei^ «ii more iiK«iMiit» tlaai otittf '^ 
mdbmnn irfithfefdaei mto «b gl^tue laiiy 9«iNttoli 
^iriaUMr-wNdd dtashw In* «0ii6«Mlilteiit^ «&d pumn^ 
.«te><hiight<%e-ohuteid wilio tl A^ weeMMfitf trf 
ygmag^Hr hi^awt «f k. iittiy Ibrch^ti^^ }^nm 
MtnmA^ th& telMkir'MMMiftgt of which, <a#o said to 
iHidNg%Miotptfthle to the lNWr$ aVMdtilttde «f 
.hMijfhwMiy huahBs , tlttiwi eotefHd willi fiMAdi) 
.t«dd afe ^b«t ft «hort- dlm»ii«- there was a pool «f 
imnHt&k^mhmk BtiiiHiii%ht eMer dfiiik «if, lor tfitho 
iai mA- at ^whkk ho sd^ perhaps MUsdeed in 
<«i«riu^aMi]miraad«heB» a diet whiish a beir 
n*9l not iKJeelw Asd M nai» not oMtdt to add, #llit 
-"•ayfimHB meiv i'vuihi^ 'm -giw nainoefi up 1110 
- n eif g hfa n i rii^ trees^ eomo-^ ' whoie O0nipfead»lia 
t. imt fBohahlf fiden in hiiiN«f. 
■;-i\': Th» ^kt»ihe ^h», aad^ ocenpaiAofia ixf tt^ 
^ Tpoiiwintu, dotawod m ia the foMent i»ll a hue hottrr^ 
' «idHDt inia^iirllfam an hoafolr v#)o Of -siaiiiiAt tvliMi 
ivnirenti&'^veet-of'dnr hofeee, i^idi it willfaeir^- 
oalle^ted Imm Mt tethered at the i^dfiar«if ilie 
arooda; bnt#he&'W6 reached AoM^t idiefis tre 
liadkMt iben, i«>>«teeds trem to b« s^en. Wa 
. ^mafctawiamari «bient ao lan)^, iliat the horses, htfr^ 
:jg(l^jQBl9B.*hv6idl naihiB the mfge (rf the teiiiy 



Jmd ^imbthm MMfe ^sertWDft rto> get I w yqa d i^ 
and iHuriiig mieeeeded in t1us» had made tlw^lnft 
of their way borne, .aathe event proved* We mte 
somewbat awkwardly placed ; iar dtfaott|;h .iho 
liintoace waa not more tiMn fovgtem ^otA-BSie^ 
milea bj our moraing nmte, wexoold nat»»etiM 
by tbe eanie path, becaoBe, wkboot honeijy' i^ ana 
impOBsible. to cEoes- a atream wbick laydn^^omt way^r^ 
aad tbe udiatanee by another read 'waa atsdeoBt 
tireDt)!htwo miles. It cut- acaicely be afppoaad, 
hQv»eFer» tbat my companion «eidd berat a loes^iv 
ai^. country which' ho knew aot weU ; nattdp'fivdl wb»' 
cordingly dinectcMi oar coiii«e.t(HBraEdi a siUihiS^ 
l|go about .eight -mflee j^fit^r wha iw fmmftAtmM^ 
be able to find aoaemmodittiea. far< tbe.Bigfafcii< **ii ' 
I I hadnot 9Ben;a Moi» b a ant i fal -o<teningariaptf 
coniiBg into ^omm^. -It twaa .tfae.rjidk^aip^Ht 
aaaaet of •aach tm- emntaig, as migiife ^df^ Jitm 
baeom of tbe JMediieimiMan.. Tim ttem, JikMr 
rocks, seemed as if they had been dipped imjiqaM 
gpld. .On*e?ary side>i^:cnmsaD and yrilaii p i fnt it 
oC the.cldmdbeify eat^eied^tfae^eiiBdit 'm-vU^ 
hue, .richer sitU iMiieaah die. danting aDd gtowm ig T 
rays- thait^were«h<Mvered-iipon4he o art ht A; haf^ < 
p^rplo4|ia«tledlhe sidea*ot'<the iar.hiUa^andtMr •' 
snowy peaks were ooBfonnded .unth tbe;j^iak mkA 
.TMjpdlioD icKmde that wene.eeligMgated^to witneari 
tb^. de^e o£ day, - 1 . think r I hBte^noiH bBflUHi v 
ai«ntioned the cbodbeiTy^ .It'.iB.;tbft toquiiatt>- 
,wi]d-lTaitO¥ar aU;the«Borthani and wMtamsparla* 
oftNffrwuy, and ia eatoi either imhi gasfaereilwii^ 
ocBONiy U atnwwblsriea am eatandn ,Scoliand^«4a'« 
papaeryed by. the aippar ndaama (eithevdor . pastv^t: 
oi^iaa «r43^i|dimentf4oit«fteat.:if 'BieWmmfinhikm- 
f^Mam^aiake paalay^of ^m^^^M^iSnat^ mimg Hi' 



RECXmOll AT:A n&MMT'8 HOUSE. IM 

I M swgsv vOK -CM vmsui nWy • vr hvm 



wbMi w ttevsr dUfeult to be pfOcuredL 
l^K^ doa4b«Ry is yvllevr uliea q«ite rlpe^ aad 
«bte itMb no «iig«r; iivl k is moMft paktiNMc 
vdMtt dMnging.fte^ ewi iw i to yellow, ftoi ■ItH 
«Mi craui andl tnigMr. At aM tfanes, and k iA 
ftma, the dondbenry is % deligklftil «id wfaoto* 
womm fruity much esteemed for its cooling property 
lie% «id wii vc we ll y Mked for he •gr e ceb ie iarimr, 
llm empieedt liiat aiiMt tbe cndbeny finds in 
i«iy iMo e«r cuinfM^ tbe cbtdbeiryv ivbich ie 
nniisk fNHfefoeble, tee ttel «ke been exported t» 
filftgkHHL Tbe tcaeoti «ii^ periMjM be, tbiit tbera 
else mm wmamtimA lu^ties bettreeb Diniiii and 
^ RwnmUnt than tbe Norwegiaa porta $ s&d ill 
» crabbttvieBvro iMite nonermM) and of: « 
' ^pteb^ tbaa tbey ate in Nonnty. Tbe Roa^ 
» too, eee BMre a eoanmcml people, and im 
nme ^ to leek arouid for artielea ef eeanmeive^ 
dMn the N e a wegi aBe am. 

It iraa conakierably after a^ bvtntOlAlMi 
tirilighty wlien we reaebed oor tWaliiiiHiiiik W« 
MMdv^ ki cardial -ir^coBie it the booae of m «ab& 
atintial peaaattti uiider irfaeae roof we pfeaaed tfai 
Higfati The tiay'a wtandernga, and ow eveaing 
mytlb, had well prapared us for the^boadant MqM 
pet to which we sat down, and to which we did 
awat ample jnstice. Among the dishea npen lk» 
taide were pancakea, made extremely thin, doafcled 
np, with preaerved cheinea between them ; and a 
aweetaonp with raiauia and wine in it. The NoH 
wngiana net only soake aenp ef all kinda of meai 
and iah, but of immy kinda of fmit. A aoap 
avBcb eateemed, is made of fine balf<*gi4NHid bar* 
k^ and of tbe eoaabtomsa «f tbkk eieaai, imm 



which they put preserved fniit of some kind, ge- 
nerally raisins and cherries. 'Bat we had more 
substantial articles than- sweet soup afteir our day's 
fatigue ; and, in courtesy to our host, who prided 
himself upon the super-excellence of his corn- 
brandy, I was obliged to empty the cup more fre- 
quently than I had, since supping with the Telle* 
marken farmer. 

. A scene, both novel and interesting, aWaited 
mie next morning. It is not unfrequent, in the 
remote ipsrts of Norway, for a peasant who has 
coiiamitted any petty delinquency^ to submit him* 
self to he tried by a jury of his peers, and to libide 
by their verdict ; and this motoing a trial of the 
kind was to take place at the little village where 
we had quartered. The offence wds, having, olil 
of malice, broken the fishing- net of a neighbour 
with whom the accused had had some quarrel. 
3ix jurors are named. by the accuser, and isix by 
the accused ; and the oldest inhabitant, and, if b^ 
will not' consent,' or should be superannuated, the 
next oldest, makes the thirteenth ; for liere, where 
there are^ no legal fictions and other legal absurdi* 
ties, twelve men are not forced to be unanimous, 
as they are in England. In this case, the trial 
took place in the open air. The accuser brought 
one witness, and also gave evidence himself that 
the accused had cut his net. The accused was 
beard in his defence, which was, that be had mis^ 
taken his neighbour's net for his own, part of 
which required to be cut away before it could be 
mended, but that finding his mistake, he had de« 
sisted.^ The jury, ^however, taking into considera- 
tioir that the deed was done at night, that he had 
a quarrel with the aocuBed, and partscdlarly^ that 
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tli4»^iiet {Mrhicfa was produced along 'with ^ifae ac- 
cused's net) was not' cut in such a manner as he 
woiJd have cat it, bad he mistaken it for his own 
net, adjudged the accused to be guilty, with two 
or three dissentient voices ; and as the jury werer 
also the judges in affixing pimishment, they de- 
creed that the accused should make a new net for 
his accuser. The punishment was certainly a ju- 
dicious one, because it made compensation to the 
injured, and fixed upon the guilty person a most 
irksome task — two ends of punishment, the for-, 
mer especially but little coasidered in the ci^mi- 
Qui juruBprudence of England. The punishment 
was fdso a direct consequence of the crime, and 
precisely proporti<Hied to it ; for it forced upon the 
guilty person the very task which he intended, by 
bis deed» to have been perfonnedtby the person, 
whom he attempted to injure. This is the grand 
principle of punishment, the precise apportion^ 
ment of punishment to crime. Without this, the 
criminal . law of every nation must be defective*. 
The verdicts of these peasant juries are never dis** 
puted. I asked what would be the consequenoer 
if they were. '^ The dispute would be an out-^ 
cast, " was the reply ; '* no one would, eat with 
him.'* 

, This custom, I was given to understand, is very 
andent, though it is but nirely that it is resorted 
to ; and indeed, I have mentioned the occurrence 
just now related to several Norwegians i in other 
parts of Norway, to whom, the relation was aa 
novel as it would have been- to me, had I never 
witnessed it., Perhaps the circumstance . throws. 
B^e light upon the history of , trial by jury ; add* 
iQg4^Kliller.to the cea80B&.we. have for .belie ving,i 



W99 : MWH^'Jimimw^' •■ 

ihit ife UMliDMMM hm hum haf^m iiQdMMttN^ 

C0dd hliw BUM*» «» Iw dabftm f!^ it. 
W» wcbwit lif fcowfe Ufem irtittPf f«d lo i wi w i 

tW 4ft]P i>QiHra« TIm isf0% ono of tbwi mUtk lbs 
akabe atlMheil, beiiig stitttied ta the kiM»ie% t^^^mm 
evidsnt tb«t thaf bill bnakn firdv OHWMliaB^ 
and ihefaforo a^ ahni «M>ezoi«id Ibriiitt' aafclyu 
: A fewi dayi ayfa»e§»aat lo thia Jblte impilliliyt 
ft|Mrt}r w«» 90* v^ to «e» wii^Ubm^ ont ^ 
JSem JSb» m Ikile hdmw Ae Stot Smn. lA&i 
9BJb9A»d «vi the Um #Jb(iiit'«a«i«l; «n^ tiSlii^ « 
Yoyag» which ••ngpancl ^^qiMt ehe^» <aMd fiingtiBili^ 
dm 9mi goad oompwayr coiMpisad iy i fn!J i f> >^ 
ligfa|fiily<«ii«mv«d alter imk (^ <h^ wamii^ 
afamt [fonr )|^^ of daijuiaaa) t jtb# apujijtaii 
j^ !rbe flceena did nal di&ip OTaak^froift^hiifc 
labieh I kad efyemamm. on iki nvar X«aed» ivban 
aabnott iraae luuriK)Oiifid by ta a ahliglpl i b«^;^ 
i»«r» graleafna drasaof A^na^e% llifl&r ] 
jiwiheW] fliridiaivilKh^ 4imt 

joo tiM| Nonregjaa liyact randniad Aaaoanai 
atrikui^ dm thotm t# wl^Hsh I tvui batitJiaiafiaiiach 
mitomed. T^omy^hsAmifnrmtmm^uaf 
thing of the kind before* the aceoe on the Been 
Blv woiAd Deftaiidy baiv been- moat ianywarfye; 
^ gcvnpa of ba]|f-iMiked man,, amaa la. boafti» 
Httse standing » the »m» soniat wHli npawffi 
fltbam wilk oaliy ud inaiijr wkh tarobea.. lie 
i^fimliigv.gigantie roeka» aakiNi^ f^^aov^radwUi 
poad^ the fioaqung fivw mafauig atjuf, nWu^aai 
m tha rod glan of muaeiow^ tfladtoy.faniiiitnij » 
Fustoxf vraitby dm panail af Sabraaer. Omanqf 
PWaof th«bffib»iventdbfr}edgQ6or iioci^ l«(l 



iMiod isliidi f«ii»k«i were 8tttp<mpgt f Qifd^yed w 
eooidiv fi4i ; na^) wluil contributed to ^eiMt^r the 
iie«fte etdl indreimpfemTe^ w^ the tPtri mtesop 
^iUifr f^%i«dr-iHi«6b h aece^WjF, thai the B^i 
BMy IMI tie 0€iTed« I van eatooii^wd to see B|^ 
Ittilkif pencms eoUected in Afart of the feimtry 
nUeb I hed thoiigbt hut thinly peei^l^di hut I 
itm told^ ^M the piifilege of ftSbkiy hy terch* 
M|^]9 pe^ ai aU tiwae peravittei ike hiyer «ah 

vlficu t)ie a^jjoin&ey FropnwtiKa foftif aeme di^ 
inafa; eed ttah iilie« the ri{^ W mede efmia^ 
Mi the peea^uta o£ ihe i^ioi^r aeti aaaemhle (rom 
aieo m gdif e Me diatenoen aeme ef thea^ heteg: aUi, 
)ii o«te oifthtii te ohtaiu wme hundred fienwki 
tMii|^ WMdi ace ro(te4» and ia«f either heRt te 
9«l$tt9 tqna wmp tw Hh «ar aold te tb(|i9e <wb9 ««e 
iri^ te hey^^Aea^ { free net jnarfu^ entUtMs 
night, ih»^tAkm^pf^M§jf^ 



'ilMl la unriqc to tht apety I apiM 



E apiMmed ^aletan^fiish- 
taft^ he the inteuded qfi«rt, %Betai« thati the 
mnii^taua AiVa, hpth ^ the Ileee £)? ned ^ 

tk»m el the 8almp% BO &r nerth, 

; '-hmm one ht the merehlg'^rhAi t)ie apert eeei- 

.^ We bad hieeg^ twm teens with U8» %rhicli 

yg^jBf^^f 6iec*ad|| and ahert)y eftwr lee wiare 
'Meted under thanu snkinff e luxnrieM timiier ef 

IBedend hoibd Mb undi weahieg U 49M wiAi 
^agocHei dnwgtae ef faec* The gvey deim aevr 
'lkc^le#it f«ibfft <^ Mieir aim t#i(»i mi I ei^ipid 



IKM IMMODKRATB USB OW COFFEB. 

^ pfofomid sleep for upwurdff of four licnnBy upon 
m soft skin spread upon the grass beneath the tent. 
Upon stepping oat upon the bank* of the ri^er, 
•boat six in the morning, I foand several groups 
•of the fish-hnnters already stirring. Some of them 
had not perhaps ceased their orgies all night ; for 
aeTeral were endently madi intoxicated,* and tiiro 
or three were lying asleep. Amoi^ thoe* ^^o 
were awake, th^re were several women drinking 
coffee ; and let me remark here, that coffee-drink- 
ing among die Norwegian women is almost as 
great a vice as spirit^drinking among the men. 
Norwegian women, of whatever rank,' most have 
thesr strong cofiee at least twice a day ; even al- 
fhongh they should be obliged, in consequence, to 
forego the common necessaries of life, and to ke^ 
their children in rags. If cofiee, spirits, and to- 
bacco, were prohibited in Norway,- it wonhl be a 
'richer and a happier country. I'^have^ alrefedy 
epoken of the quantity of spirits c u nsum e d ifjr 
the Norwegians, and the great waste occa«oii- 
ed -by it of agricultural produce ; and I niay new 
add, that, to the lower orders, who do not distil, 
the cheapness of corn-brandy is a great corse. 
The use ii ccHfiee is prohibited in Sweden. To- 
bacco, it is said, has lately been interdicted by die 

- head of the Celestial Empire. What country will 
«et l^e example in prohibiting the use of poison ha 
the riiape of cheap spirit? But the decrees of 

• Government, though they may altogether pn^ibity 

■ liave little effect in regulating prices. We return-* 
«d after we had breakfasted, our boat deieply laden 

•with a fish cai^; s6me' of tfae^arty a Httle jauM 
with the ezertiouy and want of sleep* 



Sane^i 'l^ wami sknaUoosy'wss now begin** 
ningy aiid I bad an opportimiiy of observiog^ llift> 
great snpenoritjr: of the agriculture in this {Mfcit of 
Norway ov^r that of Tellemarken — ^I think I mig^t 
almost j»ay, over^ the greater part of that even in 
the neighbourhood of Christkmia. The ground 
WW revaai^kably free from weeds, and the crops 
were unilormly good ; not so good indeed as, un-^' 
deramore in^rqved system of « agricnltare, the;^ 
niight be made, but yet considerably superior ta 
the Vj^^ffA in n^iany other parts of Norway. This^ 
was>desenred> Wn.^he better dressing of the Ifmd, 
which ^y^Hoed to have been, well cleared of rub-- 
biab, and rightly prepared for the reception of the 
see(^ ; and, from the information which I received, 
I found, sudi to have been the case. Osterdalen 
bordeiB. fipon Sweden; and although in many: 
things the Norwegians greatly ex4iel their eastera 
^eighbonra, yet they are more obstinsite in error— » 
ft modttctttion of . piide-^than the Swedes ; and in 
this part of Norway it is therefore possible that 
there iSay^ be les^ abhorrence of improvement, than 
in those j>art8 of Norway farther removed from- 
the frontier. Wheat is scarcely grown in. this la^ 
titude. Bye, oats and barley, are the usual rota*. 
tiM^ ; and the land is not, I believe, exhausted by 
it The, operation of reaping is performed with a 
short scythe, in the use of which the peasant ap<^ 
pears to be expert. The common reaping-hook is 
&1bo used in Norway. It is surprisii^ tlmt no im- 
proveinent has been made upon this implement of 
husbandry. However far behind Britain many 
countries, are in their agricultural implements, we 
find them all upon a leveL with us in the instm- 
ment^iii|ed for reaping. Will it be. said that this. 



MB HEALTH 0» 1*»i jnUMAIITBT. 

inrpiuiiiciiiy wiiicii oBb 116011 BifGu in nv pramic 
matte fiHiliitt llMd e«fli«8t ages, ttlld wUdi i» k tei«^fo 

^foi^c(iM!Rt ? It it ttttbf l^t in tSc<ythBnd ft idiym^ 
ifia<;MM lii0 beisn Mftetnpted ; %iit ft docSiiuyllqp* 
peiar t» hliir^ beeii tdqifted in pmette^ 

In vi»#iiig the Noiw^n pearatftry ift •lM4fti- 
bfi^y '0n6 • ift ftHrai^ ndtfa tlie stnfdy fonnft tttla 
heftHhy laced Ikkt tppea tfa^re. Of ievMe iA- 
ineiiti llie p«ttftnt knows llitte. Cwmtam «jBrt^ 
diiM^ and fM air kMp «l a dfetftiM inittjr lif AMk 
Mfnpisinta tnlft Ift^ pt^BtwiBlvt iMtoti^ H; aMRSltliry 
'pl^{iMklati<Rk* CbilittM>n iSOilgKi Und ^dMi ml) i6X>* 
flNsmdly tttr^ At no Mason ^ one unnoyiM hi 
Iftyirway by tiM) congliing tht^ In Engiand fi H 
ii6Vtth>Ad!9B'g diiftlitbancOi wrofeiner u few p(0ilMMiB 
attft MseMkbled dming itoy 6^ tbo winter or aplfi^ 
ttontha* Rlionttiatic tcomplainta, aluiongh ^tty 
nnftis4«iefit in the interior, I have aeen rieTertd «t!i' 
nnples of oli tlie sea^eoaaty anmng fhoae wiM'Mbd 
1mm ftbCQittein^ tb wad^ ttinch in water* NiMb- 
wMMattding ttife gte«t lippetites and dainliD^li of 
thto NdfWi^s, atid the artificial ^Atjflft of ebokeiy 
pAicnaed tiniong toMiy lad^^idioni wiA fM tnribi 
of etik, ia nnkti^n Among tiietn. I leare ft to 
uie pn^^drBt^st to diBteimttie) wneiliet toia do^iK 
iligto tlie Mqmred babit «f the i^towadi, or to tbe 
consUnt «3E&^ise tkikeii by tfae i^rea^ or to tiiii 
pecttKariliieft tbf dfHHite. It is ceftain, faowofvr, 
that the trareDer wHI in vain seareb the mtHfar of 
Kbrway i&t a dysp^o ; ted yet I am woU oM- 
^loced, thM the diet of a hearty Norwegian wtMM 
<»«ate sttcli an BtHack of indigesdon in tftyilililH 
bicant of liiy own country, as WOOM pttt li^ afM 
A rogitti^b of wMer^gtnel for a vionA. It ia Mf- 



jwilwifi ^. a4d,' tiiftt a. Nonref^ ipeattmt woidd 
^l0okrUfH»ii;4iilf «..poiiiid of batter sm a scanty day'a* 
uifpyifliaD^i aad tbat» )After eelnBoup, he- will driiik 
HifMiit of thick cream, siixed with daudbaivies. 
CataiieQiia'diseueft are not mrasiial in Norway; 
for these ,diey. generally. use: unguents of camphor' 
^ax^jpumMnrdw, with, what>sacee88 1 caaaot inform 
tilfi ];iiaidiBr.'v>for.fef»r» and for erery species of 
injti^ppsitiom- for wJbieh there is no definite name» • 
tha'(|iiEHif,0rBal remedy is bnindy> with a qnantity of 
fifgfBKiV^:^ A>]Bi^l who -resided in the Jieigh** 
JMMihood of the Star. iSoo»»/was sei^ witha^^fenrer 
VUfe I was in-diat'part of the conntry/and died. 

.j@[i||i4vc^Ni*^waB »<^l!^^» 1^ '^ ^^ g<^ 

jmw^c^ and pepper* '^ Yes, ** r^died he ; ^' xad ' 
^f0lr:k!» jdied," — 'VAh»*' said the brother of the 
^(|9l^,maa9 *• if he h^ only drunk it.liwter, he* 
jf«iud'-^T« liv^ " . If a man .xeoHTer f«am a ' 
^^t it is thowbrandy and pepper that has acoom- 
^^i»h^ <the ciure;«*^if he< die» ^he.faas not .taken ^ 
jf^^fptghsi it; and the natural ^isincUnation- which 
li^llUkbiriooe in a lugh fever towards snsch a ini«- - 
|)^3|^^V^nils»to»^!ronr the dcdnsion, that he dies be* 
^^fsimoejiierdoes* not drink enoughs .> 
„ » jj^^iQ/oJI^iBg afe;the healthy population » of such 'a 
.<^n(ry aa; Norway^ where dust is not more simple 
t^puii^tvis in England, and » where excess in en^iiig 
.a|Ml. drinking is far more genenal^ we. are apt to: 
.^wMl*9 ttid seemingly with reaaon,. that worka 
i^n^diet.4^nd'. regimen ace^lass.imefiil than they pr^ r 
%md^ ba; alidthat we mnst look £or,the diffior* 
^9i9i!ffm lAihe^th iatherr,to;.certoiu refineiaents aad - 
Jli^mrkiiia mdnlg^neeB mcidentio a highly; civilized 
dUldbs ^.«#i»e«3S than ta the erron of diet. Thta 
iit^ 4t'v*i J '>>»» f*** s' n Aa<.8r. , .i . A '- 'i ' it* 't ". »' .• . ; 



mif at ImH afpljr lo ito i«p^ tiBllriki^ 
ttSoBL mm nay see a gmaiBr aum h ai of 
'tius aiy «l fiitb k Me d«3fif thtti eooU b« 1 
ed Ami eiwly f^ of Vmfvm^ iBm it 
to tnwwport a Iwaibwi ^ the f ~ 
4itoi'totha*g«fBiMi«f 41 Loadin aiumiy iwitbita 
rateemflMi and artiftcaal •MwOiy ihoagh aa.ti|iil» 
aa«iaiplea cHot» the ehang[a<iv«aklaiiaii.fni« a|p> 
acif fipaiw i t '■!> thei oa i ffW itad inmiai «id kngafijl 
teoaofiliaOstflfdalafeM^ Tiie oanwar. of^iAiitiL 
koov ao bo tnieb I «ni ireUl aaqwmtadiwlfcjli , 
iirfio ift tMi Uaad :an» a mutft UmHlfm 
Natfang iNift tba 8i«i|ilaat4riiid of laoirM 
L eatea hf h&c fmt yaar»; aail iiniin| ill ilii 
tiMOy not ooa pHrtkle of bnttorfaad b^f'taMai^ 
BfA not naay maiitba after a leiooatl t» MoMpqp^ 
there, aw net a tmeo of fd p if to\mf left,, 
the eaaife dfat^ aad'itooat ** mwh^ «i.l 
a^an aha laai caine; hat along #iib Afti , 
coMfAod. Notar^iiao habka icarfy 
hooia, dailyi 
foapeet ta tha^Kfieraaoa la 4ha heaAth ( 

iiwHnaaty and w»ir hah wwn e » or ^m nM 
daciavy oc eo pa lio i M af Aa IcM^er ehaaai in 
kpri^ aaAcMaliy aoaoii&t» 4ha the ffoHrdh 
dIaaaB amoaf the ^r«ridi%daaMa in tfan 
i^0nai^mad maanfiwtaHlm!, dtetneta^ 

.^^ iangeaity tif rtha M a aw n ghM ta 4 
imghl toaapaatedntnonRqfMBDoarnf iktki 



ham daiuaaL, Aofcf;h Ji feaoit • pwdaaty thft uiya 



die waald he oapeat od iby :«• atmagaryvrboi 
«ote a Norwepao ntiMaaar aad^fappef* • 'V»t 
sidenhialNMiyMaoidy aa n IwoKfj^.haMitmm 
pfom^OLi aB4 ha k ccwfimad jn lUa hfiuKfyJbf^ka 



f B2CS0MlinrMRIIKIIIG. Mt 

hiiMplie H » yu< m4 %f Aft kttgMi»f 
^ i^iMiglbbiiM^ ifeterii^ tff m mim #fao bi4 



MittiiLtfMrit, Iiom day mM kiremil|Nnf9 llilit 

[ AmtfWii cSMlmiWtMM (tf llie gattMi^ 
nf wtom Ml «|p«Bfdf iMWilleilifoly fMMoA 

fwoMiinio ' wimI4 teMl}^ %il Mifefied ' with itaA ft 

jkiig iMif^ iii l j ItJ te^ dlWDfavir >fciiy of tboie edomMHi 

iBii^ dlMseHiibto ift tilit» tfixkHimauKm iff Inii 
iW nfai 'si ami wlNti^ti M «n » ggim i» ^ ww i hift ^»v«r 

JpnAiip ftfld lot«r <ilf %he liifaw tliiil Im dom «d^ 
^vMadng^ flti «ii& , wfftie mwt wibto nt pMSMi iii'ioo 

4MII iii #M!fy ' #4i[i^itanf4s'% 'dkr6)i 'Of nto mww*ifikf* 
>pvvi wnMDiy Krei fiMi My w uhmm preummi 
npHi wwiifliiiD 01 <M' woiiivgVMiy MIC from m 

«i^§lil 111 lUfMil w'^w ripnnMHBQ. aot mm-wk 

Mi t»»i>iiwr«te«^ lite l9«iNMfgiin, 4a bk ioi^fii^ 

iiH> %lMiiflB;, ^ mfy <«p«eM «ff maMperate ^jr iMr 
vice; and I lHsik»^9 iioiilhBig^woitldiBofe tmrpi^ 
Wk feh a bi i mt ^f Ibe «lifter4»le'«iM a4ii«^eiiier #f 
>ll)Aiiiyl>rMk, thfttt tte H8f«biiicb *(bi a erowd 4if 
dtfuikMi NM M^ittM.' PttoHi 'k a niixfHve ^ 
«ifioli idle MoMreig:ian'!is so (fond, tli^ b» m^ 
^did&kh«f«fl&«iMftbo««Hmf "tkftt^ tinraniB iii« bemtil 
^if^^ii^lMitli. ' I M$eiAe«t'<diMin^ ^tb « f avqr c€ 



tfci»paitf bid drank as niiieh «s he (^oMtbl;^ <^eifM» 
**'I cutdiinkno more/' said he, <' but setaAer^ 
b0wl under my nose* *' An anecdotoy nearij^^Hilin 
mllar, I biave since heard of a aaity mess dumUM- 
A midshiptaian who, like the Norwegian toper, ted- 
exhausted his last ewalk>wing eibrt, said, ^I tstm- 
swallowno more; bat poor it e^rer me^^^^-pbipr'tli • 
prer me. '^ Drinking has always been a beseitilliBf* 
sin with ihe Norwegians. We 6tkd in^Fiel dh ifc g^tf ' 
Tnuislation of Baden and Holberg's <<>'Hi8toi^^ff^ 
Norway^from the EarHest Times, "-that dfibUtagv 
was carried to gveat excess in the eleyenrti^ei m * '' 
ttiiy ; and we ready << to be able to tttke dfeep ^|H ii I 
Utiossf was a distinotion. afiected eveniiy4Qiiga^' 
provided they were able to indulge withsa» ^(uttM^ 
railing, or.abnHngthekneigfaboars.>Iii4his^€^ta(^ 
Kyrre» a good and peaeeable. king, siic(Seeded,i',|kt^ 
he was not aefcamed to take a cup too 'ittackfilbiii? 
it had no other ^ect than making that exenlleil* 
kinglivdy and talkatii^ •" . As I have mentiQiiarir 
tUs historyof ancient Norway, I shall ttaleaVlltik 
followJHdgshmrt' extract, qnotod also by* Mr ^4Ai&i^ 
pell Brooke, in this meet •instrootive. work* «pofk 
]^land, exhihitiBg a cwipiu picture of -ihn^lim ^ 
ner in whieh the Norw^ftgiaiis abp«t couMivese^itfii 
cwstomed to 4ive SOO years ago. - ^-^iH 

''Already had Clnf Kyrre, the fimt king'«^ 
Norway during that period, introduced tnanyneir^ 
Cttstoms, which, from the court, soon eottewMittti 
inrivBte life. ' Thus heehanged his seat of(4igHI9^' 
ft<em the bench mtten<Mag' along the ^wall, 't^ 4htf^ 
npiddle of the foom., Hie former 8»oke-Mea» 
were exchanged for«headiis and <4da8aeya^r«-31iiF). 
^^nhen flboie wjsre eiAer^parad^witk^BtOfaiy^aBr^ 
s^wn w<|h^^ther gieQnrlMie'4»i:sdMM<|i»gik 



XARLT atAftw HMtr AT. aii 

ID ipiuia. \yiipD6Bf0rafB i|[oKiittHrf6itn6^ 
iMM ^l^pfltoMd to Wttk ttpoii di^ li^Sn^ umI klft 
{jttMii ftt HiMa* In ^ito 6irettiug Wef^ frttttiooed tt 
ittrtiy id^«fibtMHe, eiMsh whh t Kgbt in liia haaii, 
aft Utoeto'#ere gn^sto itt tciiratt. The king liad his 
tiM», ind tfa* mXkery tyrumnfaid of tbe oonit liis 
t(|tM%» li«l»Rr0ni whidh trtt inttodoced the taflblft on 
^»Mi!)i diinkablee #ere ph0ed. Upon liie IdoffV 
kift hn^d saifc llie queen and the other ladies of we 
<»ii^ Upon the left fasnd of the maarsfaal ist llie 
nitty itod ^n tts riglft the wiMett* The homs for 
dvlnhihi^ trere disttBed, sdMd Ti?plHMbed hy "veisiAi* 
Eogelgti d ir e m es wererfopted; ittigfnifioekithiiBeGhes 
ykmi stroqiedmraiid the leg, an<l the thick psits of 
nMch trete «fidrded by goM rings ; tlie elothes 
weft eeftttscted on-^ nde^ into ^leetes five eBe 
tiMigy wtiieh w«»retM> narrow tbift they reqnfaivd t» 
be drtfsm On Vf tfafe bdp of an instFttmenty and 
k^inMdsnptoifaeriioalder. Tfaehr thooa were 
^[b» sewed wiHh silk, and omaOieifted with gold* 
Tho fomer indimtdon of llie MorwegiiuM to mag* 
miOeaee unifeiully tOctesied. Silken eaSls, gold^ 
Aoes fMr their hones, easbions of down with silkoi 
hiMigifigSi silken hoods embrddefed with siiTor, 
gilded b^metsy &c. were almost neosMaryto tliose 
who fliongbt llie comt^ The wsQs were now bm^ 
with silken tapestry ; scailet Was nsed in llieir 
dotkes ; bver tin coat they generally had a attai* 
4e ; blue, sometimeB ted, seem to have been their 
oMal eoionrs. ** Mr de Capell Broo&e (jnoles thie 
es li speehnen of the «' loxnry and splendenr of 
Aose tunes,*' and es a -^ dtflbrence nngnUidT 
striking between the Korwegiaos of the eieventli 
esRtiwy^ and the quiet simfilicity Of the 1% of 
tliose of the present age. *' I see no snob ii^Br* 



2^2 cu^i»l,lN«s& ; r. r 

eace from the quotation, as it appUes oply; to^ dp.. 
customs of the palace,. and gives us no informatipiit.- 
as to the habits of the natives . generally, Airtli^.^ 
than that smoke-holes were exchanged for beardbij 
and chimneys, and that the floors were strewn ^|3t , 
herbs — customs still prevalent at the present dajfu - 
J found the habits of the natives in this pfif^ . 
of Norway superior, in some Ee8|)ects, to. those, 
which I had noticed in first coming into the .. 
country. In cleanliness of every kind, the i^^l 
tives.of the interior excel those of the- sea-*£oaa^f 
The vessels of household use, whether of wood or« 
pf metal, are invariably sieen without, a speok. 
Chairs,^ tables, and floors are equally clf^an ; .andf 
l^ds, as far at least as depends upon t^e sys^ 
t^ves, cannot be complained of. The linen, toiv 
qf 4l the better class of peasants, is unsullie4». 
and, indeed^ in all respects I think the inlaii4< 
parts quite upon a level, in point of clean)in(S4B». 
with any part of England. In one respects hoivw, 
ever, all Norway is upon a level ; I mean, in j^e 
abominable practice of spitting on the floor.; and^ 
this, whether it be carpeted or not. But, indeed, 
uncivilized Norway cannot be condemned on this.'^ 
head, more than civilized France. This every con* 
tinental traveller will admit. In the north-eastenv 
parts, the houses of the natives are susceptible of 
being made extremely comfortable, because many, 
of them are prepared for the double comfort of 
fires and stoves. This is doubtless owing to their, 
vicinity to the western parts of Sweden, where, 
fires, rather than stoves, are made use of; and the 
districts of Norway which border upon it have, 
imported the custom of the neighbouring Goau«, 
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try, ■ «tfB i)re8enriiig the conveniences of their 
oWn. It may now be anticipated, that the jea- 
loffsy which has so long and so virulently existed 
between Norway and Sweden, will gradually give 
^seay to the union of political interests, and that 
-they will mutually import advantages from each 
odier. Were the duties upon Norwegian timber 
but again framed upoi;L an indulgent scale, the 
inland parts of Norway would have little interest 
in 'mingling in political disputes ; nor indeed, have 
the national jealousies between the two coun- 
tries, ever been so strongly felt in' the northern, 
as in the southern parts. The late union is doubt- 
less more advantageous to Sweden than to Nor- 
nv^y, and is therefore likely to be more popular in 
tb^ one, than in the other country. With Norway, 
Sweden has ^e facilities of becoming an important 
mliritime country, from the vast extent of coast 
which is added to it, and th6 excellent harbonrsy 
'fo^'whic^ both the southern and western coast of 
Norway is so remarkable. The annexation also 
adMs intich to the importance of Sweden^as one of 
thr Continental powers ; not merely from the great 
accession of territory, revenue, and popidation, 
bat because, in whatever quarrel Sweden may b^ 
engaged on her eaiatem frontier, there can now be 
no danger of any attack on the other side. 

Before coming into Norway, I felt some curi- 
ofllC^ respecting six of the animals said to be na- 
tives of the country. These were the bear, the 
bel^r, the elk, the cock of the north, the lem- 
miiig, and .the furia infemalis. Of these, I had 
yet seen only one, — the cock of the north ; th^ 
bear I bad not seen, though I had made free to 
Us den ; the lemming makes periodical in- 



radimottolM aeemia hh clwr»gl»r. <tf r»njnii^i 
•ad ib^ogb a aolittrj bmrar night bt $mm kj^ISi^ 
lag in search of him» he p<MieB«ee no 'm^iB^f^^ 
kM in commnnity^ Two thexefi^e eoly MiiilMliiBij, 
the elk» and the facia inbmelis* hp%: mmfitim 
flfeak of die Uittet^ Before gting to NuffM f ^ I 
had reed in ODc Cherke'e Tiavele th|^ peMH^* "^ A 

yfty^^rjff^^ff - ^T TnTHtW^fO hnWlWIIod %0 the iMfciCitt 

jjoat before hjejurcml at thiaipAMe (Sniuh*^, «i«i 
the JjBt of JiOgr. Ho had heen i«adin| th«s 4ile 
of Linnvnaui the open tia3rettiflC'""<«P^^'f^ 
preeeeded on hk ironne.; and waa fftviiig W<«b- 
• oannt to his comp^oan <rf the m9xn\Ui^mib» 
in which tha)^ celehxaled nafaatvliat k^A iP^^Ofiim 
Jiia libG^ in. ^wse^nenen «f bainar wwdlNtp^n 
vmm^ aaidtohav«falhM^fnnnthitiaic^ihliii(ii^ 
Jb^smaHs ; espcese^r^ ^ ^ <mmi li^Mi^' Uv^ 
eiednlity as to tha e^Jasen^ <tf aindi M^ VUMI, 
andof oema^ hiatUahe|ie6<iC lbe%^ Mt^p 
noment, he wae hiauietf a$ladMi ia iM MPNVii- 
4i»Mdinarr flmmi» a«4 peAefa hr ikA a«i^ 
tan. A aharp p«wi» preceded hy sli|g|itiiijiiifcin 
took phoe in his kft nrcte. It naa ^wijmtt 
fint to a amali daric |iftnt> hantty wiUfl^Md 

whkA he aiqppaaed ti^ Br9cM frqt» t||# i>MV^ 
fnat. F^^eaiHRtlgr ]^ becum^ fo iimise*. iMi^^the 

wlKdaoC the left aw ««8 it^vM^ VtfM^ ^"^ 
idunddert whichi, i« wellea the jmlaQCtho^^ltalli 
iind fin|eie» h^ovaie ii»i^wied.^ Th« ^ ^ ^flf |^(it^ ff^ 
ivughthafe heepi oiecn ameoii^ if |»h«iiMW 
aerted to a mode of coi^ pointed w$ by til»ii||h%- 
W^; namdjr^ a poslttee «f oni^ In wlM ha 
^ded thft wU lowva Gnjalacd lotioib weMnal 



«pM Ubi^ wii b«rj^ itatif in tb» Mb, fmm 

JmHA ^^i atttofCs u> «xttBet ii wmm teliUMy 

W H t Ji a^yet t»lwmwiiim tM Us Itfo ww e** 

dapgMid^ Tde mMmil is tbqt lygfaa of ia Ii»rf 

. iniMidii«irtli3rp]«iM.«f JMniiai wdBnkadl wImm 

.IttlvM fclilRWd byr the vi|iid» penHntM raddttdf 

fMjmaniimla^ tilmMi* It qoii^ hmim h^ 
■ mK: WMMT tb^ tld% iMiiiiff ft UidK patnt. wkcMi il 

'MirL MrMijatf md dMilu Tlii% all hippom i« 
iti» eoiMft oCuAiiROf tir«^ ftofOfiMiy uMiiii %Um 

^ aiiMiftf4b€«iMi^f«M««tk» 

^■mmm^r, WelL ifi4«id ni^ the wimL lie 
lili«lAi%«r/ii^ikR^^ «Mki the MM* 

i l^msliuig bytbefiminfenialisM^d^ 

' iiawlA bo ainiMt toBiiilfwl tn ikbik AtftdMi 
MitMiML »lAn<r with ilB^ othMT iaftoud ■tnjimfiia 

<te hk ioAptieiin. X4bI mm mm wiMiwbfA X 
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bMfl aiy giii4# to a trontliig streani, apdn a tm^ 
of a tree, in some 'boggy ground, covered with 
ooarse giius; and. here and there a few craiiberry 
Inwfaee, I saw a very small fly of a gmy colour^ 
cuddenly light t^n the back of my eonpamoo^ 
band, and as suddenly fall off. Immediat^yaftei' 
he 'lifted tip his hand, compkd&ing of acute 'pain ; 
and there appeared a small blai^sh speck where I 
bad seen Uie insect alight. He immediat^y^eaid he 
was bitten by a worm, and made the atmesl speed 
to reach a house where he might barre^a etj^iid^ 
poultice applied. The httid and aitt swidM and 
were much ipflamed, •and the man cried HWt with' 
the excessive pain. The moment I saw tite band, 
and heard the mim complain ef acute Jfini, and 
say he was stung by a worm, I called to'nkid ll» 
circumstance lelated of Dr Clarke ; and #bm llie 
subsequent symptoms, application, and icure, I 
eouM hare li^e doubt that both wercsCung by 
the same creature^ I am no natnr^ist ; biiK^I Safe 
thought it right to relate a fact that caime witUn 
my own observation, the vakie of which 1 kafe 13» 
be estimated by others. I would only add, that 
neither Dr Ckirke, nor any one who has bad a 
poultice applied for the .purpose of extracting>' the 
irorm, have said thait they saw the worm'tMin U 
^oasexiracied, ' 

I have now only to mention the elk, iHiidi I 
was assured I did see, although I can scarcely say 
eo from my own knowledge. A few days before 
leaving Osterdalen, I was roused from a-tound 
aleep one monHng^ about half past four, ' by some 
one knocking at the door ; and when I •demanded 
'the cause of the early su]|i<non% J was told to -rise 
immediatdy, and I should $ee im elk. I regnired 
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no second sumnums, but shook off my sliimbera, 
and in a few minutes was at the gate. Sevenii 
persons were waiting, servants and peasants ; for 
although there was a prohibition against killing the 
elk) since the union of Norway with Sweden, in 
the latter of which countries the prohibition ori* 
ginated, yet it appeared by the guns that every 
one carried, as if the prohibition were about to be 
disregarded* We walked at a rapid pace about a . 
mile and a half, when I was told the animal had 
hem ^seen just beMnd the limb of a mDuntain^ 
rdnnd the base of which we were now turning. 
We soon reached the top, and the nei^t moment 
i certainly saw an animal as big as a middle-sized 
h(»Be, aud of the deer kind, dasb across a sloping 
bank about a mile distaikt, and disappeared beinnd 
s^ne cliffs ; but that this wtis die Norwegian elk,' 
the monarch of the Nortb, I have only the assur- 
auQB of my companions. I think I have seen red 
deer nearly as large as the animal that bounded 
away ; b^t in this part of Norway the red deer is 
almost as scarce as the elk* 



CHAPTER IV. 

I 

SOPERSTltmNS W HORWAT* 

OrigiA of SufierMlticNH BdMs-CbMn pcnlitf to Miw 
^iM^^KiPM^— AasodolOT a^ TradHtoos iUiMbradTie of 
the Belief in Nipen — ^The MouMTAur Dxhom — Checw 
OfferiDg»— The RivbA Demon— A Tradition— The Woob 
DraoN— PecuKtrMei cff'tbis 'SnpetMitikMi— Jl« AnwAoic 
—The TmillkMi^ «• ChMMing Pttir*'-*Aii Hnsr lk»» 
di tfott— The Mhib Hvsmh— The49ir»ftaft^wu« Pwwur 
—A Slory— Traditioa of «« The BiMiop •£ Dvoiitlieim*s 
Cattle^— Oiber Supentitt'onB. 

I HAVE ncft ycjt spoken of the SapentitiiMii -^ 
Nortray ; an^ yet there is not perhiqM any €<NdH 
try in which the romance oT superstition so nvdi 
ahonnds. In all coonlnes where knoWledgl» llli 
not been much diSnsed, and which may he terai- 
ed onenlightenedy we expect to ind a np e wrilio M 
beliefii less or more prevalent. These, naqneatieft- 
ably, have their origin in that sentiment, wUds if 
not inherent in man, has at least been alwifB 
found to exist in the yery mdest state of sodety, 
and which is nsnally termed natural rriigion* & 
the earliest ages, when natural science had ntde 
no progress, or in those countries which it haane- 
▼er reached, the most ordinary oecummeea seem 
the miraculous interferences of some ingher pow«r ; 
and as natural phenomena are not coiJitted to one 
of the elements, and are nnble by their < 
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<tti diftrent parts of t|ie muterial 'world, eadh of 
%hme uras Supposed to be under the inflaeiice of a 
eoparate intelligence. - The avalanche that buried 
beneajth it the dwellings and hopes of the peasant- 
lyt was not supposed io be' hurled by the same 
Jband that directed the whirlwind in its devastatiiig 
path through the forest^ or the river-flood in its de- 
solating progress. The^thoughts of the people did 
not, therefiME^riwe to ike conteinpla^on of one 
Goo» as Lord of all, but gave to the mountain, 
^ life f6rt^ ^lid the river, their separate inteiligen- 
f^^j BvU 9s there were many phenoinena, such aa 
«xdM9Wrend»o^h«i^> that, were unattended by any 
^»«tipangvtti^i£sate|aon of poi«ei:»,«iid which did ,ik>^ 
^t^ojag to any sit|0e <Hv»ioii of ^e natural world, 
l^^^^^)fLt41i\lgenqe was soinetinies. added, whose 
powers were more sul)ti]|e,and, less j^nfined, and 
which even exercised some controul over the de- 
3>|»Wil«fftlli^^>*^e Qthers^r Such has, I think in all 
-^mm^my^n the origin of the superstiticina pe- 
^?^rtw *orrlb««l* iWkwtt^ of the 

'*JlHpilr^>M'^e^'gl9Qgni{i^i€^ poaition and naljural 
#Mp)MrH««fli<>ilb4» plftpe whidi tbpy inhabit. In 
feiilWlMs«»W.}W»*M?i«a, we fi»d,itb# jpreatesli num- 
k§lii4fiimi^^emfii^^va, :beii«tf% becaiise in.t^ese, the 
ii|>9Jlilira«of i^aMu*^ are mo^t freque^itly manifested, 
L«ii»4'in Khe-^B^ts^yaiied. fpim; and the super^ti- 
. lifAa^ipf 'OiiarW0!mtaiBoua>€Quatiry akp differ from 
KsinoAoTy.iaocor^i^^Ojtbei peculiar character of its 
f^l^ef^'P^P^Q^nc^ti^ t!he latitude « in which it 
-ii«%»lM ii8,pro3iiaftit)ifj<Nr diatance fromthe sea. 
sanifif^^Wfi^sAtm^- iM^w racking avnofig the civili- 
lIRf^fjapWHpa |rf«^£tirc)|)#, 1^ s^pp|Med tbe,p^* 
B«iMiir MlHrtioii^iaf a^ h^M^i' Ita fm^ ^#- 



lines coniinfiefi nwfxOBiuwi mwr iMf 

"iftkBti mid^r tm OVftRy Cnristiindty 
fti taBitaC) 80III6 inuMmd y4!wn 't^M ^li^ito^id^ 
^Ich Chiii»;iiiii!t)r iitrtilfgg1cid^#Mb tiMf i«lle#'«r-M£b 
gkniskn ; toot iaileeil, to tMHiAty, ban itlftTft Kgim 
pr the Bible beeti «o wkMy diflbgfcd ii i i m%i MP >l 
Norway, 80 in imy other di Ae ^BoMpetiv 
^efl« Nofrwiiyy tod, liM Mutib iM^MMi'lli 
<rther €otithieiitiatttl^Air; bM&d^ «it llle* 
ftbd south' bjr tihe sea ; <in fh)ft liorth, 1^ tiM 
^gions c^ Lttplaiid) WImmm tf atftui iM 4kfh> 
dd frotn savi^ies. Site hHs 8il«4eii eidf «m 'tis 
east, from which )uiy 1inoiir]ed(^'<MiAd %iS'i]li|iiiili« 
ed ; hut the SwMiA distKdW, 'iti^QolBiilg li»^Mg|tf 
#egia& territory, ite^ t iftnysBty ^ It ^ ttU^ «i«ii» im« 
Mghtened thaii HMflf ; 'Ml iMirfoMd 'diiHto klii^%i^ 
aides prevented sniy isoMliMiiKlfitlvllft iNliaNMI^iBNf= 
tlwo '^oiinlcries. ^tH^ 'g(fogiiii|liMeal *piAtilliili tftf^Shi ^ 
way, atta especiany nie vnuwwv m ns iffiiwiyy 
hare donMtbnted uy tbnifterll^ «iMiM tiMntiMf Mkir 
cotmtirt^, the fit liMbittMon 'Hf ibui 4i^pMiiilNlasi 
The cotmtyy is igMUMtyefrntm la wl i iiHsiim/iWuB i ^l 
lafees, and mm ; attd %<y lhe«e>llifrMllMit looMbif 
fh^ir ttenns of siAiifBtiBttce* xfa^ niM'*MiMii4Uiiijp 
buiy their fiovki *kbA ^^h^ ^iMWiiMia; 'tfM AumI 
lyiay s#bep'thein'ftwiij^^ 'a U!iii|irefti ^ttMjr iaiNte'Aiii^ 
ifahabitants cflT^e coaSt MBL vlto lillWiM i^^Ae 4dMi 
Withbtit tb^ir Aifl^ briMdt a to«» Mrly 1iNir»iiiy 
stfoys in Okie 'tn^ht th^ ho|N9fr cY* vie "kttiiNiadHlla^ 
and, if prdthufMli^iywtd^eili^ 
tety it seh^ tH>t)ps ttf 'TatfiMr^^^lllvi «a«|M«f 
npoin their icai^e.' No woitder, iben; ilM»4te Mh^ 
ditiohs and 9npentitiOAs <^ a DfMttiaili^iegiKli Inmi 
^uairad thte eias^ knowMg^^ Mi 
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#wk^9i«ei«»«i«fMpM with »iBoe df ocmtrdlii^ 
k/0i0> nlmB hfm» mvm %e rN|iitiMed| iM 
liiliiwij mjUN MBt -be futtiid ifrkverted* 
rAUk'Mief inilMi^ienithioai nataons and MA^ 

«< Ikelovrordni; fir, in naiiig ABwotH 
I i» Nvhivtyv it ii iiee0»^ 
mtf'WmtiBB tloB 4i0CiiielicNi» m the tarm/MciMmt 
^hMiqi|fliM4A4lMft mmtry to dioie indqmdetft 
■Hiiiitivlio^i^ini » oMBidmMe ponioa of iand. 
1i» |MMt 6f ikn liigiMr dMMy «Ibo^ pvtB imidicil 
ftUk.4» tlM ^ttptnMMMf Us coutrf ; ii8]r> ev«tf 
mmg>ilk» hmdmm^im «f Ae h^ibekt dasa, a db* 

t|^«/«n^ whiob owe tboir obeer^unoetb theif 
i pv^pilMMy poirar. 

tl»wlDiie iapefidtlotti MiA 
r ia Mbiira^, woild'0cciq)7 noto 
i iJBmxMiglKb dMi, «C43iM«paiiied M 
I'lilieriil nwk »eai to he by <Oiie aiMtmtfoii, ri> 
tiiw tiMitiliMMy^^ Aeiim'ftoat mjvwn obeertft* 
limbi IvNMt, -tbiMMo» 4ooiilMit Biyedf wkh iMi^ 
ipiig^^iDiM'of {|lie «io«t ffevefont eaioDg Ifae im- 
p i i nthkKiB ^rtbe ewiBtry, eif^^dally Msh ea iiiliiU 
lailf 'Iia«» fk plaeo mnif Paaooal Kamtive. 
:^%b«>8iiperBata«al beings in wbeae oailtence aad 
paiiramtiB btolaef k peHmpa tbe BMwt iiniv^wili ia 
9idM; J%aab The povw atf thia being is anppo^ 
teiiAofbeof BfenenlooaltrolUtigkL^ wbiehho 
ywip ia e a aottetinee for gq^Ml, and sometimea fte 
eail^-endi.^Qial^odwUl it ia poaaible topropi* 
tiaMr bf ^t^oaorgittoy which ave ai. once an aioknow* 
biiptJWIili^lilt>o#^*»fc»<it, anda p aao o a f 



4bii)g0ari|ifimgt m^tQ bfi^h^mtmk-lm fifttiiUfcii 

and sineere luid-ppen acknowMgeineiitB m&jitade 
jfc9^|4iir< for. wkal#v^ piece of* g^fritid totuw jovgr 

poD4e8«iQiid9 to perfocflQy liken hm iQi#iMiie jqRi w a 
to the^ 1906 of Brownies^ «Fliich.mere;,iwt:eil»««iai 
repo^ |a Scodaad ; V^t these vrem^ byf(«N«arttti 
^titM to imk upon an eqiftidit7^iiik4^ifMiKirflMW 
I»HS|3 ;BrowQi69 were euppo^^ tP 4i^.«iia«J9fMM| 
fftefe^a ^e>^ bpii)^ .ein^, ia'0!(mfie#iiieiillf*fiMir 
yaof^i^j^; poa^eee-the aUribiite. Q(-i)i|iropwieriiB*i 
j[i!^ .n^e ^amvfit^ oi$e «p ^wo: ftof^nyiieaiillin 
Iri^ive of.tbp>elief-w ^^^p«m dmt KHMBe^iiMdetiMif 

It wae the custom iuthe boMpe yhete »hwiii Arfi 
f(»r ;a female aenranl to go.eveiy i^ght «kMlf qina 
^€|04^.,t0;.bedvt]ie7epw8;>and» as .dM>;|H|ijC»t;«B» 
4i^)e9 it vfm pequmry to;t8ke;^;ligiit« */thmm i^ 
a<$ei:taiaipr7HWRtf iMiineH^ fS^EtiJ^jittism 
£(QFway /pr •^m^ip^ piurpoeiefh -^v^ nfNtbif^ MUdr 
a^i:^fa|ito afe4i»^d: to Hsff ; imt fr9ailif'ba|^''lMPi* 
a]|sttA[4y;8aid.of the diiectioa k hov^oUiiA malaria 
ta^e|i. bj the Norwegjkui ladie^^ it wiU t^fasUybh* 
believeijii .that the ^aobp^i^cp ..of 8upbua ofcd ai» 
^|i9i9,|4.]be;remark94 ; a|i4 so it waa^.iii thia ca at >>w 
t|!^^<0!r4er.4o;U^ these capdles wa$ iQpnstaiatlj&fliib 
ire§Eard6dl»;aiul larger oi^a viiero usad i9>4)ieia sMwk 
O^tiff^miQgs :the mi^Mrefip^ of th$ bejise^^ttridiad 
^i|f jobserred^thjQ- watut of a^ntiQii UkM»^ii»im 
aeftt foi^ $hp. honsekit^jiar^ aodaakod 4be fmtm 
l'*»^;¥ter sp^ji9apy .isepeiOif^ •id0mj(oii?aiar.4ba 
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tBg nio OT Tn WBKm* jctm noBKnooper 
ft notomli OMttiii^r ; and said, whih the igrealM piM<^ 
fliUe gUnritjry draft the ^foabedieace of the flWi 
iiid«n iTM not wSfnly but that, afWnr flevend triala 
^ Hie imali cmkHm, it was frand thit lixey rf» 
Wsyta ffent out fbo ntomeaft taa do<ir was opened^ 
and, «B tbere «otdd lie no dotibt tflwt Ai(pe» M 
not fike ilieniy llhey were eonaeqtteiitly Md itoide. 
Itiroald bate been conndered a kind of imfnel;^ 
toliafe aseribed the extbi^on cff the fight te anjr 
lldi^g^Ase Aanilie wifi of Wpaty who wwM M 
Hmn^ to tie demanded df his privaeges. If fa* 
livii!/ iiot dHeared to hai^ % liand in erwy thing 
tfriat oecuia $ fer, tn iHonvayy coMttiry to the nssn 
Muiikn in fbilowyphy, nothiiigia'aaerlbedtoaiMi^ 
tMnlcaiiae,Aai«anbe explained upon the anj^piK 
rtCion trf sttpetiiatand vgttkejm Tint tlna rapenfli^ 
40i leepeeChig N^pm is not confined to OsbMdn* 
ton, bttpptfrentfroitt anotiier Vtita ehrcamManoe of 
ftiMitjr ahnflaridnd, that bMxfjaed npon a eidb^ 
aeqiwnt ocdision in apring, ivhue I ic^ fMdii^ 
tunt Dfaniinen* xne evening befure ivniibiug'*da]VV 
hum iibe cnatom fSta'the'sertaEfts to go to an^gw* 
%ottring springy to fill a barnd with water. €M 
^ff it was dncorered hi the forenoon, that fhb 
tmai o|N!mllottsi of A^ danf had not been eli^ 
tared tq>on, The barrel had become leikf , and 
wHen the time for naing the water amvedy 
thc^re was found to be none. Vo attempt wan 
made to refill It, or any oAer Teasel, aa it mth 
Isoncbded that JVi/wn did not choose die washhq; 
to take ptece that day. Tins the servants graveljr 
ftsMgned Us n vnfficilMt reaaon ibr diteyhig 1M 
operation tfll next dajr^ «nd Mdiottgh I inalMed 
itpiHi 4b&whif^ dws hif&^eia in the 'Mipuialuiiiii frm 
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the water.:hMl been pat into a lesky burdf livosd 
tho trial ioeffecliial in ijireakenin^.. their b^ef. If' 
the barrel wu» leaky, iVtjt^ bad made it so. 
J, 4 person who acted at the iStor JSben Gamnd 
in the o^mcity of a hind bailiff^ had the repntataon 
of being a well educated and shrewd man, and to 
him I one day addressed myself for inforinatioa 
ni^on the snbject of Norwegian «aper8lition8« > I 
asked l;im.if he beliayed in tl^e existence of Nipen 9 
jflis answer was, tjiat no one in Norway had bet«* 
ter reasons for believing in Nipen than he iiaidU 
from occurrences that had taken place in his own 
£uniiy ; and , he then ndated to me the following 
story, which, from l^s manner wid general charae- 
ter, I am certain* he -himself implicitly believed. 
But I must prepiise, by way of information to tho 
reader, that, independently of particular cii;cim- 
atances ^Jhich render it wise to propitiate N^pem^ 
aiid which may happen at any time, it is the cos- ' 
tofu, at Christmas, for every one who has any thbg 
to gain, or lose by the state of the elementa daring- 
th0 .ensuing year,* to- make an annual offering. Noir 
jthis bailiff was .the son of a miller, who owned a 
.windmill in GtUbmndsdaJen ; and in his father a 
Jboase,' it was the custom to make, on Christmaa 
jDV^, a cake, of a very superior quality to those 
made for the ifamily, as a present to Nipe/u I 
ought .to. have mentioned, when speaking of' the 
j)o|verB of NipWy that he is supposed to possess 
.g^peat influence over the winds,^ if not to ha^ the 
.sole direction of them ; for the effects of wind be* 
Jng unconfined to plaoe, its controul is g^ven. to 
.th^t. being, , whose dominion includes everything 
that is- not directed exclusively by some o&er in- 
telligence ;. and I have since ascertai&edv tbti 
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4mrf ^fnnpnetor of a windmiU propitiiitet^ JV^pen^ 
ibt the same manner as the bailiff's fiatber.'' Well,- 
one Christmas eve, this Christmas cake was made^' 
-^-Mefa a cake, die narrator said, for excelfenoe aocl^^ 
ridmesS) as the family would have considerect it a 
€fD to eat ; and this cake, along with a pot of the- 
fltroogest beer, was intrusted to his brother, thea 
tL boy about ten years of age, to carry to the mill,' 
tod set' down just under the fianners, where it was 
the custom to leave it ; and this office of taking . 
the cake to Nipen is considered highly honourable, 
8<^ nmdi 80| that the members of a itasAy take it 
in rotation. The boy having got Nipekt cske^ 
left the house, which waef very near the mill, to 
cairy it there ; but as he went, he. was seized with 
im irresistible desire to taste the cake,— it loolked 
BO tempting, and smelt so delicions, and . Bucli'')a 
cidce Jbe had never tasted before. - He tasted ac- 
eordingly, and so excellent did ha &d it,- that he 
tasled again and again, breaking off little' pieces,- 
till at length the cake assumed so mutilated an ap- 
peaiaiice, and was so much k'ednced in siseV that 
h& began to think it would ' not ' be treating Nipen 
with sufficient respect to offer iiim such a cake, 
iuid that it was better to offisr him nothing than to 
make k fool of him ; and so he tite all ^up^ He 
then hesitated for some time whether he* tffiotald 
^t down the beer ; bvt aigning With himself inl 
the same, way, and coming to the same conclusion 
^th re^ivd to it as to the 'cake, he drank ft alsb: . 
Great remorse followed these impious action^; but 
he hadno coctrage tot^ll what h^had done, btit 
^ent lMHriie,'«nd padently waited the ^Venti ' The 
y^iBttpsssed on, and a most prosperbtis one it pron- 
^'toi'the mill ^so %hat wh^n Christmas. again cane 
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ring the kat ; and whea the cake w«» bm 
1m^ who was at that tiiae the onl|r one ialiie 
iiom^ waa again introited with it. Ko«ir» thovf^ 
hi^ aa.be went to the milU the mill haa never pro^ 
pflxed more than laat year, and yet N^fen got aa* 
thing ; why then give him thi» oiike any nore 4mm 
Iheodier? andheaat downanddevojmdit» Uttift 
thinking^ thati tbongh Nipen,cQ«ld foigise .one oC- 
fence, ha waa not. to he trifled witk a second Ipao 
9at feeling no feer of N^pimt h(e diank tb» hew» 
and went, m to nst dawn the empty veaaal vndm 
ihe fiumers, aa he had done the yeav \^kt»¥ ft 
waa a dear froaty nightr and 10 attU, that the tpanA 
oC a bear migjbt. bo< heirdi i^n^laoff; bm^jpmlaa 
he atooped do^n to by thei veaaeli en the gconpdt 
the &nnera flew ronnd and i^vook him. down; bift 
ho lived to creep home anil tell bin stqryitapidldaan 
bodied. 

The nanrntor of tUa i|^ tjold nai tha^aoona 
who neglected Nipmi fi^ flonririydiapid thna¥ 
ihiaheoonld gine me abnndant proofs Ha had 
naier, ainoa tbooocniireni^e related ti^tm* aai^aa^ 
adtomaLeaCbxiatmaaoftBsi9g»eahdialf i hia 
naaater» to Nipen, an4 every tbuig hi^goBo well; 
and aa foihiaaaeU; he hadalwaya had tipafiiat hiid 
^ every kind of ganm tha(t be killed co oto ^t and 
left Un: Niprn^ These waa aaiaothi^ ayafeiBWiair 
in thia nmn^a defenoa of hia an|ie»titiona notioaa; 
fat ha not on^hold. them aa. gaapel tmlliai bat 
condaaoapd»d to aiyaa the mattart wUdh Nenrn- 
giaaa with equal wth,. but with leaa edatatfaa, 
voold lefaaaaado^ aa an act of impiely. He ar« 
givid. t^ tf Mjlpan did not laka Aa ofiirinea that 
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oiltilKr tOBftibh^ #tefr «f^ n^i^A \i pt^heA M 
^fedv theve coulct be tittle Miffidilty ib'«cJleotttiliii| 
•tor^tiii»*^ate««t;4 of»^)r'tMt)^'^tdble }^ft ih the 
-^tf^petf^ein'^Mj^iliify ki lh% Heigbbott^hbckl Of a nii^ 
mmk § mtkl hyiaA ^^49te^ th6t« k*^ atwitys l(iomethiD|; 
3l>4tBtidi^»f- •'»J' '•-' ^•- . *••'■' ■/ 

'U^iftik «if ^(ft <ftlrm>^j#attls, althdtlgfaf otie h^ 
flufn il Ui farttf ^Wji» ^gtifeh, and tbfe ofh«r/tod^ebM 

Im^ »(ltilttd-' ^l%h«6h«i aMk6 b^'the knd#)ed^ 

hi^lKm Mi^hifibiHa .>AMi-i»| ai«xio«0 W^ilft the p)«L 

rrillftlliih^glitd^beg^ b4i<i mWim b iiadK»'m«dfe 
Ibt- the i^tnily, fid iichv %itid in (dveiy tei^t ti^ 

"^iM^^aMBdJjyJ^^MM^vriiy^ li« (Ms^attefitiiir tli^tf- 
^40iii4M to^lMivii^feii^^'MB^iAilceittid^^e^ 
-ijMiii!)^ i^'fiitboiibii ; bufvi wm ad^^i^ net 16 
•'iif^Bdl^iiMM the osi^ 4ai ilie tonbti^^ 'ii»^<i- 
\- HttT poipj^iiifighft'i^tttk it mms^pB^e ^^fiki^ «6 
^i!iiajcimr'Mi%i^ QpKiiiB i|«aii«l. ^ U^ ills^ ecMt- 
^iMa4 i:«<iokveiii^& t» gd^t^a «ftleiibl]f early hdUr «e 
'4lni»tf koe "idiiMe the «ake and sl&hstd beebWt^ 
; littt'<il ^i'fisltttl '4t iffitoadied^ I tili^ han^ b^ 
^^afiei^ablliiiaiM <» my lide aad> Ni|^eA-a^eilceL '^ Tt(^ 
• MiDi%ila^e) ad>ttiiglit^l]d(tnfir beea ^icpe^ted ; ^^t 
;frirtngiH<a>i'hiwh ilrn«tiftiiicb «i«iteid tiv tbe )^(at«^^ 
ihel^te iereatioli^ Ms otitouQiied* - Diey «aib it 
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was BOt to Nipen'M liking; which, by die 1^, 
plight have been said if the cake also had boeii 
left. It was ceiltainly proYoking to think, tiiat » 
cake, considered too good for me, had filled tbe 
jBtomach of » wolf or a fox. 

Bat I must not omit one other anecdote, illus- 
trative, of the general belief in Nipen, and the re* 
£pect that is paid to him. One day, in the spring 
of the same year as that I have jast been speaking 
i>f, a respectable man, a considei^able proprietory 
peasant of Buskerud, — the district lying betWiCea 
Prammen and Christiania,— -called on bnsineas. 
Aft-er it was fimshed, he was offered French 
brandy, or corn-brandy, whichever he preferred,^- 
an offer that was, perhaps, never before declined 
Jby a Norwegian ; bnt, in this instance, .the visitor 
xesolutely repelled all persuasions ; and after hav- 
ing been repeatedly importuned to take a little, he 
was asked, jocularly, if he had a vow ? It was evi- 
jdent, from the man s countenance, that this guess 
was correct, and another question or two brought 
from him the cause of it, which was thi3. Through 
aome extraordii^ary oversight, it had. been omitted 
x>n Christmas eve to make Nipen a drink-offeriag» 
jon account of some salmon fisheries. The am* 
Jbrosia had been remembered, but the nectar had 
beeja ffugotten ; and as the only expiation of the 
4>ffenqe that could be acceptable to the offended 
Nipmy this respectable .pian, whose brandy was 
doubtless Aoe of his chiefest luxuries, had volmir 
tary made a vow, that he would taste nothing 
BtroDger than water, until the next Christmas should 
give him an opportunity of repairing his eiroi|r. 

Let these aqecdqtes suffice for Nipen. I Jm^e 
Jfkotf hovfcever, dwelt longisr upon this supcis^op, 
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flian its preTalence in Norway merits. Without 
knowii^ something of its effects npon the minds 
of the people, the traveller who should mix muck 
with the natives, might often be at a loss to ai> 
count for actions, or might be unable to under- 
stand the resison f6r opinions. 

Next in power to Nipeut are the local intelligen- 
cies supposed to preside over different parts of the* 
siufaoe of the country, the Mountain Demon, ther 
Wood Demon, the River Demon, whose power also 
extends over the lakes. I regretted, wLen I learnt 
more of these superstitions, that when I had visit- 
ed the herdsmen among the moimtains, I had not 
made inquiries of them respecting the Mountain 
Demon ; especially when I understood, that those 
who attend the cattle to the mountains, to make 
bulter and cheese, consider the success of these 
operations entirely dependent upon the good plea- 
sure of the being who rules in these districts. I 
cannot speak from my own observation, but I have 
been informed by those who have the best oppor- 
tunities of knowing, that the first cheese made up- 
on the mountains, is considered the property of 
l^e Demon, and is presented to him accordingly.^ 
It is taken to an elevation, or to any spot that 
commands a range of slopes- and precipices and is 
oommitted to its fate. I have sometimes^thought 
bow great would have been my surprise, if when 
walking in one of the mountain dells, I had beea 
knocked down by something that, upon examination, 
turned out to be a Gammel orske cheese. There 
is no traditi(m amotag the Norwegian mountains 
of any visible demon, as in the mountains of West- 
phalia ; nor of any race of peculiar people, great or 
small, as in the German or in the Carpathianf 
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taias, is sia^^ and invttible, and «' also sop-- 
poaed to baireoae daty iBtfaar unwuai for a 'de-- 
moBy'seeiiig thaVtb^se who resido willihi "liift do«' 
nams, attend to tfaeiii religioiis dof^o^M. Tli«Be> 
is a tradition of the mountain ealled GnOte uFWU^ > 
tlw only onei ia its own range that » eovered wkh 
snow, that diose who kTed upon tt neglected ta 
go to. charch, and spent the Sabbadi-day in tiot* 
iag and debavchoy ; and that 6ns Sunday, a gMoft 
party baring gone to ehnrch to a wedding, a satow 
stonn eamaaad buried the chureh f|fld l^e weddk^- 
guests* On this mountain tb^re are, I am told, the 
tains of a building like a church within tlie limits 
of peijpetual snow. To xnedit this requires almost 
as much iioithas to believe ia the demon' that pu- 
nished t)ie scflfiem. 

> • The Riffer. Demon, whose name I think is Uidn$, 
enjoys the same privileges 'as his brethren ; and it 
i» of comne to be supposed, that those who wka- 
bb ^be banks of the rirerB, and to whom, tberefoia^ 
the river is either a biesnng or a curse, will be so- 
Iksitons to propitfate his favour. Ofierings <kf 'cakes = 
are therefore ande to him at Christmai^ and also 
occasionally, wlisn tfaero is much to dilsad e»'faepe 
for. Each riv&p has not its distinct denf on, «ne 
being supposed to preside over them aM ;' and like 
li»MBmtaio Demon, he is invisible;- ozoeptiag 
only his haad^-.*so at least says a tradition cwneat 
on tfaa dona ef the Miosen lake ; a tradition that 
laa haon .the means of saving some rdsinS' aad 
9mm to theshroHers upon the Idsesw A^isher*- 
aiaa-Tnsiih'aij^ 4m the lake Mioscoi, wished to pte- 
^at a €liijiitaas cake to the water-sprite, mnd 
^'^'But deem to the lake wkfa it in his* himd p bat 
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when he fetuid the water frozen over, he was un>- 
wiUing to lay his cake upon the ice, because that 
would give the demon the trouble of breaking it ; 
he, therefore, returned for a pickaxe, and ham- 
niered with all his might to break the ice, but he 
svcceeded in making only a very small hole, quite 
insufficient to allow the cake to pass through ; h» 
laid the cake down upon the ice in despair, un** 
certain what to do, when a very small hand, acr 
white, as the snow on the hills, was thrust up from* 
under the ice, and the cake instantly becoming of 
a size suited to the hole, the hand pulled it 'downv 
And now to save trouble to the demon in altering 
tfaeeize of the cake, the offerings to the Water De- 
BMm are always made of a size, suited to the small* 
est hole that can be made in the ice. This tradi** 
tion has also furnished a compliment to the ladies^ 
of whom it is not unusual tasay, *^ She has a hand 
Vke the water-sprite. ** 

'The Wood Demon d^rs from all the others, in 
being supposed to be visible. Woodmen may be found 
in many 'places, who will aver that they have seenr 
hiBa-; and some are even to be found, who have 
hiftd the honour of conversing with him. From th» 
proportion of forest land in Norway, the dominions 
of the Wood Demon are sufficiently extensive: 
a)id respecting this superstition, there are a great- 
er number of curious fkctsand traditions, thm bavft 
reference to any of the others, with the exception 
of the belief in Ntpen, It does not require tha6 
mm should possess a very vivid imagination, ta 
sympathize in some degree in this belief of ther 
Norwegians, in listening to the traditions, and 
occBirences related as facts,: respecting the other 
T 2. 
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snpeivMoiie of Nonrftyvl bans listened at anyone 
ytmdd to « Mry tale,*siatfiiig^ during the nanaEtton^ 
and smiling at the eoriclnsion ;t but when I iuive 
listened to the stoiie^ told by the waodmeti, * and 
'etken residing on tbe skins bf tbe forests^ it fans 
always been with« gravity at least ; and althongli, in 
imdking by. tfa«- b^tdk^ of the rirersand kikes, and 
aHMng. tfap ttonntains, I never expected to see ei- 
liter. Ukbn w Nipm, nor at sneh titties bsTe aver 
called to Yemembranee tbe stories I have beatd^ 
yet. I hare seldom Walked thpongh a dark pine-lo- 
nwt^ that stories relating to the forest superstidons 
bare not come to my recollection, and that i bare 
not been conscious ii sensations which some wenld 
bhnh to acknowledge.^ For my part, IvtbiniD tfasps 
ifrsaUikig to beast of in hanng^ne^r bninm fe^r* 
Oor merit liilb m eon^ering onworthy sensadoBB, 
not in baring never exp^enced them. Bat, to 
retom to the forest superstitions. • An ov^mer of 
tbe foresters lived 'at bnt a short distance from tbe 
Stor Soeriy between it and the Glommen. At my 
veqnest he ^aersent for one eveniagi, that faa^ might 
tell all he knew. Tbe task wasone tbatberewi- 
SenUy did not much like ; bat a f&w caps of Flinch 
brandy, to bim a noveky, oi^r came his scrapdes; 
: No ^ferii^ are made to the Wood Demon at 
Gbristmas, becanserthen tbe forest is eo^rared with 
snow, and no work is* petformed in it^ bnt oamid- 
snmqaer eve, when the sun sinlfs only for a<very 
<bort tim^ bek»w the horizon^ It is supposed that 
the^Wood Demon expects tbe cemplimeat of be- 
ing allowed to begin the operations of #»e InBow- 
ing year ; and accordingly, on that nig^t, ^o^ery 
wxiodman i^kes bti axe intei a tree, 'and kaves it 
there, that he may, if he peases, fell oiieof tba treas. 
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Raspeetmg tlds cisitam, one of tbe man's slwieB 
run tinii. Wben a young many he wa^y as nsuid) 
eBDf^yed in the wood along* with his comiadea; 
and when night oame on, they h^an to make 6:ee» 
as theyusnally did on midsamnier ere, with a 
flask i)f4M)im-lH»ndyi They had placed an offering on 
the: ground, hnt forgot to strike their axes into tb^ 
trees ; and the liqnor taking 'its e&ct npon them, 
one after another, they all ifeil aedeep without re- 
QoUecting the amission. It-was- broad day -when 
they aw^e, and then, seeing the axes lying beside 
them, reeoliected the fatal error. However, eedi 
man took his axe sorrowfiilly,^ and went to hss 
itoric ; hot not an axe wonld penetrate the ba^k ; 
they mil rebounded, as if the trees had been cased 
in copper, and mng with a terrific sound; so they 
gave up working and waited till night, when each 
man hung his axe upon a branch, and they then 
lay dawn- all together ; but evevy attempt to keep 
themsekes awake wto ineiiectuai ; alel^ omercaiae 
them, and. next morning upon awaking* eyery ate 
was found* sticking in a tree, for the Demon had 
been satisfied with their contrition. Bat the De- 
mon is -not always so forgiving, as wiU ietppear feorn 
the foUowiBg rektion,* which hss given risejAlder* 
way to.the belief in." ChatlMing Peter. " 

.Peter was a woodman, empkiyed in the forests 
en the Glomraen, uae who had the. character of 
nerer having shown sufficient respect to "the^ De- 
mon, leither in his language, or by his effeiings ; 
and he was even routed to have once said, he was 
a match fsr/the Demon in felling a tree, or in any 
other piece of forest-work. One dayin the latte 
end of the year, just about the confines of winter, 
but'be€(He thefnest had set iii> ^ a&Qr anaw bad 
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iilllen, Peter was in the forest, finishing the labour 
of rolling a number of felled trees to the brink of 
^e ri^er, and tumbling them in ; and it was after 
snnset, and jast beginning to grow dusk, when he 
laid hold of the only tree that remained. All the 
woodmen had gone home, and Peter was quite 
alone ; and be toiled and toiled to move the tree, 
but all in vain. At last overcome, he sat down up* 
on the tree; and began to wipe his faee, and to- 
say to himself, the Demon could not roll this 
1^6 to the river's brink. Just as he said thn, 
8 man scarcely bigger than Peter, and dressed In a 
fnr-clotek and red cap, as if he had been a native of 
Oulbiandsdailen, stepped from behind a tree, and 
saluting Peter, said, ^' Why man, cannot you move 
that tree ? " To which Peter, who had a shrewxl 
guess who the speaker was, replied, " No, nor you 
neither. " Upon this, the stranger stooped down, 
and taking hold of the tree, lifted it upon his 
shoulder, and, carrying to the brink of the river as 
if it had been a sapling, threw it in. " New, them," 
said the Demon, for it was none other who bad 
done the thing, " what am I to have for my 
job ? " — " Perhaps, "said Peter, taking courage at 
the familiar terms in which- the Demon addressed' 
him ; " perhaps, Sir, yon will accept a little of 
this, "taking a skin of tobacco from his pocket." 
" That wont do for me, Peter, " said the Demon. 
" Then 'perhaps, " railed Peter, " your honour 
doesn't ti^e tobacco ? ".. but the Demon, who ean 
be jocular if he pleases, disliked Peter's free way 
of speaking; and besides, knowing his character, 
and having no doubt overheard the slighting things 
he had said, without farther ceremony took Peter 
by the foot, and pitched him upon the tep-jof one 
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of tbe tallest pines in the forest, and tben went ins 
way. ISiat veiy night winter set in; the wind 
came howling through the woods, the snow- began 
to fall, and, next mornmg, the trees were mantled 
over. Peter is still supposed to sit upon a pine 
tree, his leeth chattering with cold. Where he is 
dnripg summer, the woodmen cannot tell; but 
they will all aver, that at the end of avtninn he re- 
sumes his «eat ; and that, dming all the winter, and 
early in the spring, Peter's teeth may he heard 
c^aCieriog, any etill night, on the skirts of the 
forest. This dnrioos tradition I first heard from 
th^ mouth of the individual I have mentioned ; 
since then, I met with it in a manuscript book, in 
the possession of a native of the country ; and it 
Uf now, ibr the first time, translated into English. 

- One other tradition of the forest superstitions.-^ 
The Wood Denion is supposed to have great skill 
ih music ; and, like the son of Jupiter, to gather, 
around him the beasts of the forest by the melody 
of his pipo ; and, by the same power, to entice wo- 
men into the forest. But he chooses, winter for. 
the' exercise of his talent. A peasant, who, to make* 
a near cut home, passed through a part of the for- 
est one clear winter night, hearing the pipe, waa 
constrained to draw near, «ad found himself in the 
midst, of a Uirge Assemblage of wild animals, bears, 
wolves, lynx's, &c. The beasts offered him, no. 
harm ; the Dehion sat upon a stump of a tree play- 
ing ; u)d at length all the beasts departed, and the 
Demon and the pe^»ak)t were left alone. The De- 
mon made him a present of an axe, that felled the 
trees almost as soon as it touched them ; and, by 
this means, the peasant grew rich : And having, 
one midsummer-QVe^ -left his afee as usual struck in 
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a tree, he found, next mmtiing, that the Demon bad 
taken back his axe, thinking perhaps the man was 
rich enough. The Demon is, however, susceptible 
of cold at times, although he chooses winter for bis 
piping ; for there are traditions of his having ap» 
proached the fires of the peasants to warm himself, 
and of having even entered their houses and par- 
taken of their cheer; but never without leaving a 
present of some kind or other. It is worthy of 
adding, that the man who related all these tradi- 
tions and stories, and several others which I omit- 
ted to take any note of, and whose scruples had 
been at first overcome by some glasses of brandy, 
began, when the effects of the brandy had ceased^ 
to resume his fear and scruples ; and in so much 
awe did he stand of the Wood Demon, to whom he 
supposed his disclosures might be ofiensive, that he 
remained all n%ht where he had told the stories, 
rather than venture through a small stripe of wood 
which lay on the way to his house. 

I could not discover that there is in Norway 
any forest tradition respecting supernatural hunts^ 
men, as in the forests of Germany. There are 
many other stories which are credited by the wood* 
men> and by those living on -the skirts of the for* 
eets ; but they aU refer to the same class of super* 
stitions, upon which 1 have already sufficiently en- 
larged. 

In the country round Kongsberg and Roiwas, 
but more particularly the latter, a belief in the 
Mine Demon is prevalent, not only among the 
miners, but among the neighbouring peasantry. His 
hahit oi living underground has given him a satur- 
nine character, for I never heard any good thing re- 
lated of him. He is, accordingly, more drelukMl 
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than respected ; and whatever evil befalls the mi- 
Ber> is the work of this malicious being, who occa- 
sionally revenges hiniself in this way for the daily 
robbery that is committed upon his property. Not 
having resided in any of .the mining districts, I have 
not had opp<N*tunities of becoming acquainted with 
the,minutisB of this superstition ; nor do I recollect 
any tradition of sufficient authenticity or interest 
to warrant me in transferring it to these pages. 

But besides the supernatural intelligences which 
are supposed to be the different local controlling 
powers, there is also a universal belief in a race 
called The Stibterraneous People^ who live under 
the earth, but who sometimes appear above ground, 
where they assume the human form, or the form of 
«ome animal. This race seems, in some respects, 
to be allied in its nature to the ancient race of ma- 
gicians ; for, like them, they have the power of ap» 
pearing in whatsoever form they please, and have 
also the power of changing the form either of ani- 
mftted or inanimate things, and of exercising power 
by means of magic, whether it be to benefit or to 
Yxofl the human race, or to attain some advantage 
for themselves. But the idea the Norw^ians en«* 
teitain of this supernatural race, will best appear 
from the stories that have been related tp me. 
These I heard not in Osterdalen, but during my 
residence near Drammen, which has been mention- 
ed already. The following was related to me by 
the . housekeeper, as a fact that happened to her 
nncle when he was a boy. This boy was destined 
for a soldier ; and being ope day in the fields with 
his father, shortly before leaving home, he happen, 
ed to drop a knife upon the ground, which, not 
withstanding the most diligent search, he was un 
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able to find. A little wblie ftftdr tbis.he ttrent 
abroad, and after being absent ^fte^n years retcmi- 
ed to NorWay. Travelling bomewards One= even^ 
ing, wben he was about tiveiity^five NorwBgiaa 
miles from his father's house, be became extreme- 
ly #eary ; and feeling at length exhausted with fa* 
tigue, h^ walked into a cottage that stood- not far 
Irom !he path, — which was, at that pMce, a forest*^ 
path, — Within Which there was no one but a very 
bid woman alone. After sitting for a little while, 
Be observed a knife lying uf^ob a table, pri^isely 
Similar to that wbich he had lost fifteen years back. 
He ibentioned to the woman the -irircnmstabce of 
his having lost a knife at that ^tde ; and said, ** If 
^his cottage Were not so far from mf oWn home, 
I should bave beli^^ved this to be my own knife, 
it is so like iti"— " It may well be like it," she 
repliefdj *** fok- it is the very sakne ; when yon drop** 
l^ed it, it cut my daughter's leg, who WHs, at that 
time, runiiing on the ground in the ^hape of a tnole^ 
4nd, therefore, I resolved j^n sbottld not get it 
back, but immediately turned it into a worm, wbicft 
biy daughter brought away."<— It was then, miA 
the housekeeper, that her uncfe first discovered 
%hat he was in the company <^f one -of tbe sttbter- 
raneovs people, who, upon this oceanon, had as- 
sumed the bbinan form. After sitting a e^ert time 
longer, the soklier proposed to pursue his journey; 
but; llie little woman or witch, inisisted upon lui 
staying till the morrow; assuring him, he s&ould 
lose no time in his journey by the* delay, for if he 
would but proitoise that she stiould have the red 
<x>Wj with the fine bells at its collar, she would un- 
dertake t^at tie should be transported home with- 
out stirring a step. To this he answered, tihai hav- 
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¥ii^ W^ti iheeh ^ndis'abfinent, he dfd Tt6x ktiot^ 
%rb)fttil«i' ihey bod ^n^ IcoWs at hoM'e. She toM 
fchn ther^ w^rt'seteri. He 8ai(! he cotri'd twt mak^ 
toy f^ro^Miifte^ for, if there we?re' cc^tv^, thte cows wer6 
IWW hte ; btt agrtedj hottrevef, to «tay all night. 
Next {nbriltitfg, white he and the old woman wer6 
M br^akfoAt, a bell was heard tittkling. « O ! " said 
h^, Staining «t^» ** ^^'^ bett retbinds tfte of the dayi 
bf iny diirdhdod ; it is the ^eVjr solind of the red 
cow'ft b'eil toiii i^oke of yesterday. '^:— *^ Well rriaj^ 
ii^'' §ftfd she, « for I or^et^ the dow here thb 
UMikin^. " Aftter breakfast the soldii^r took lieave ; 
kknd Oft stepi^nj^ out of the cottage-door, he found 
fliibself close to his father's giirdeh. This story the 
#Ottiaei* who told it m^fSt th<^rdiighly b^li<>ved, anl 
Wotdd bate con^d^red'it impiety to doubt it ; andl 
ib« sald/tbat ^qnalty strong ]>roofs of thb ^ower o^ 
IJM iltlbtm&neoas peOplb ^ttld bogiVt*h by an^ 
dfeito I'nftigbt c^do^e tO asW Ibr fhebv. * 

JMbiit of ihe trt^idons r«!^[yeil^th)g tliife SUbterra^ 
tte^lft peOpte) ^ta«eto th4ir preUileetlOii.ffyr cattle.. 
Uny ar^ sbppoiied t«' HVb in telclensitr^ dtiVmains^' 
K»4fb(n the earth— -undef What fobn, iko one pre^ 
MilM^ti to say— ^and there lo ha^ iaum^oos herds* 
«f 1»^i^ whioh have be^li st^^ tVom tbi^ tortbl 
Th^Y ar<^Te{>at6d Hot to iiUve tb^ pbw^r of trand^ 
formiti^ One animar jnfo Attoiht^r; but only oT 
^ittliriKbiiig the size of animals, 'so that they may* 
thi^ «)|8]l9r carry th«tat lAidlir ihe earth. I shall add 
iMt'^ifie Aih^ bhort.mMlitioni bot only gienc^lly 
bol^^ed, b^ which hilb j^ven ristf to a comndoft 
Norwogiab pno^erb, *« JRetHeilh^ the Buhap of 
Ih&iMkMs ceOUe^" ti!Oil as aii injanictibn to tde^ 
a sharp look oat upon your property. Th^ foi-^ 
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lowing is the origin of the proverb : — One samiBer^ 
many summers ago^ the Bishop of Drontheim sent 
bis cattle up into the mountains to graze. Tjhey 
were the finest cattle in all Norway ; and, when 
the bishop sent them, he gave strict orders to those 
who had charge of them, upon no account to lose 
eight of them, as many of the subterraneous people 
inhabited the bowels of the Rooras Mountains. 
The injunction, never to lose sight of tbeln, had 
particular reference to the belief, -that so long as a 
human eye is upon an animal> the subtexTaoeous 
people have no power over it. The bishop's cat- 
tle were accordingly driven to the mountains ; and 
one day, when the herds were grazing, and the 
herdsmen were seated upon difierent spots, with 
their eyes fixed upon the cattle, a Norwegian elk, 
of most extraordinary size, was seen upon the 
highest part of the mountains. The eyes .of the 
three herdsmen were withdrawn from the cattle, 
and were fixed, for a moment, upon the elk ; and 
when they again looked to the valley, the cattle 
were no more to be seen in their natural stature, 
but reduced to the diminutive size of small mice. 
The bishop's three hundred cattle were running | 
down the mountain-side, and before the herdsmen i 
could reach them, they were all seen -to enter a > 
crack in the earth and disi^pear ; and so the Bi- j 
shop of Drontheim lost his cattle. This tradition | 
is universally credited in the mountainous parts ; I 
and scarcely a herd of cattle is sent to their sum- j 
mer grazing, without as strict injunctions being \ 
given to keep an eye upon the cattle, as those said 
to have been delivered by the Bishop of Dron- 
theim. ^ I 

Besides these superstitions beliefe, there aro I 
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mny others, of a less important kind, generallf 
prei^alent among the peasantry, such as, that it is 
unlacky to kill a magpie,-^-or to see two foxes to*- 
getheF,-^^r to hear a horse neigh after sunset. 
Many of the same notions, too, that are prevalent 
in England, are also entertained in Norway, — suck 
as burning a cal^^ * to prevent . the cows calving 
before their time, — ^wearing a necklace made of 
the hair of a colt's tail, for a swelling on the 
tlnt)at, 8cc. The customs, too, which are common 
in Scotland at Hallowe'en, are many of them prac- 
tised in Norway, as well as those which are usuaF 
in England on St Mark's Eve, and Midsummer Eve. 
Amulets, and charms of various kinds, are also iiv 
sse, and in great repute in Norway, against disease 
and misfortune, and also as preservatives against 
the power of supernatural intelligences. 

I have nothing more to add respecting the su- 
perstitions of Norway. 

* The reader may possibly be sceptical as to the fact of 
such a superstition as this being' ac^6(/u;ion in England at 
this day. But I know a highly respectable fanner in Der- 
byshire, whose wife informed me, that she had herself 
made a fire, and burned a calf in it. All the cows came 
and stood round the fire, lowing ; and, since that time, the 
disaster to prevent^^ which the calf was burned, has never 
reeurred. 



CHAPTER V. . 

£«gendary Songs and l^allads of Norway^— Specimens df 
A Love Song, a Drinking Sotig, and a War Song, tranjila^ 
ted from the Hifich Norse— ^Traoftlation of a Forest Le* 
send — Literary Taste in Norway — Departure fvom.Oster* 
•dalen — Timber on the Glommeq— ^ Filthy lnn-^Ap> 
pearance of the Country — Arrival at Koaitsvinger — A 
Strange Scene— Hospitality of the Natives— The Fortress 
of Kongsvinger— Departure for Chrisiiani*— 'Arrival than 
-—Adoption o£ a Route to the South — ^A Keveri*-^Con« 
elusion — Note. 

Ik the narratke of my journey through Telle- 
marken, the reader will recollect some observa- 
tions upon the poetry of the Norwegian aira aong 
to me by a lady in tibe bouse of Mr Johansen, to 
whose hospitality I was indebted for tvi^ days ac* 
<;ommodation and entertainment. I was then only 
a listener, and had neither time nor opportunity to 
make any minute inqu^ies respecting the poetry, 
further than that some of the songs were Java* 
songs, some warlike- songs, and some drinking- 
songs. Since coming into Osterdalen, I had heard 
aome of the same songs, and many that I had not 
heard before ; and being particularly attracted by 
the music of some of them, I obtained translationa 
from the High Norse into Danish, and from Da- 
nish into English prose ; and from these I now se- 
lect three, in the three different departments of 



We; war, and drinking, which I present to the 
Eeader in English Terse. 

The first I have heard in different parts of Nor- 
way. The air is extremely plaintive ; and botb 
words and air are uniyersal favourites. 

NOKWEGIAN LOVE SONG. 
Translated from the High Norse. 

Meet me, maid, by the pine-fringed lake, . 
When the woods are asleep^ and the stars are awake ;< 
When the marten has ceased the waters to skim. 
And all, but thy hazel eye, is dim. 

By the dusky lake, I will tell thee more 
Than ever was told in thine ear before ; 
For thy small hand, and the fading light, 
"Will give me the courage that flies with the light.. 

Thou see'st the mantle of snow that's spread. 
Since the days of old on the mountain's head ; 
The same as it is, it ever will be ; 
And so will my lore live on for thee. 

Then come to me, maid, already the day 
Has fled to the hills that are far away ; 
Before the great owl begins to h«ot, 
I'll list for the tread of thy lightsome foot 

The next specimen I have also heard in different 
parts of Norway. Wherever com«brandy is a 
lavourite, — and that, I believe, is every where, — 
^e'song is a favourite. It is expressive of the 
generally receired opinion among the peasantry^ 
u2 



tliat oeili-lirBiidj^givai ttraigth and kng W^ Tinm 
third and fourth lines of the first verse lefier t» 
the muTo^ practice of the former, or proprietory 
peasant, distilling from his own cfofs' all that is 
•used in his own family. 

NORWEGIAN DRINKING SONG. 
Trandaied from <A» Sig^"^ iVb*^ 

To the brim, yoting men, fill it up, fitt again ; 

Drain, drain, young men, 'tis to Norway you dra?n ; 
Tour fathers have sown it. 
Your fields they have grown it. 

Then quaff it^ young men, for hell be the stron^t. 

Who drinks of it deepest, and sits at it longest. 

To the brim, old men, fill it up, fill again, 
I>ra!n, drain, old men, 'ds to Norway you drain ; 

There's heakh in the ci^pig . 

Fill it up, fill it up ; 
And quaff it, old men, for be*ll live Uie longest, 
Who drinks of it ^eep^st* i^d likes it t^e stcpc^g^t 

The following song I never heard any where 
ibnt in Osterdajen* 'Hie focmer incqxsioiia itf the 
Swedes were genecaUy made from DakcoriiU into 
^his district ; and it waa asiong the monntfiiiia in 
ithe northern part of it, neac Rooras, that an army 
.4lf Swedes was destroyed in Ae sixteenth centiiry. 
It is probahie, therefore, that the song ismiknown, 
n&less ia Osierdal and Gukdait the district im- 
mediately to th^ north of it. The lakes meatioflh 
^d in the |ast lin^ of the finf yone, .are grebafaJy 
■^be Famund lake, andU the Ovenmd sSe^ from 



irhich the Oloitnmen Mkes ijto liie, both of whidk 
lie dose upon the borders of Sweden. 

NORWEGIAN WAB SONG. 

Translated Jrom the High Norse. 

I. 

Sons of the mountain, 6ona of tfie 1^^. 
Sons of the forest, Old Non^ray, awake! 
Hiey con^ from the East, ten thousftnd or more ; 
But lakes are behind them, an4 foes are before 

II. 
Shall Old Norway cease to be Norway the free ? * 
£ach face to a Swede, and each back to a tree. 
Were our foes thrice ten thousand, our rocks should repeat 
The groan of the Swede, as be falls at your feet. 

III. 
Tomr modien have mirsed you ; your fsthers, tiU now. 
Hare filled you wHh bread by the sweat of their Ymm ; 
But let peace be around hmi-^-4he sire of fourscore-— 
And drive the intader far, Acr from bis door. 

IV. 

Then down from the mountain, and up from the lake ! 
And out from the forest 1 Norw <gians^ awake ! 
And rush like the storm, on the thick coming foe ; 
. With hearts for old Norway, and death in your blowi 

. I have selected theee tlu:^ Bpedn^eBs, not be- 
cause they are belter than any others 1; conld have 
ehosen, biit beemwe they are the shortest ; and 
they may be oonsidered fajr exan^plea of the 
iiierita^(li6 Nomegi«D99D^> inloYo, wt^r, and 
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drinking. In ey&j part of Norway, drinking 
songs are much sung. Lore and war songa are 
more frequently heard in the interior than on the 
coast, the latter, chiefly in the Eastern districts, 
I fonnd no hunting-song worthy of being transfer- 
red to these pages. 

One of the truest tests of excellence in a song, 
is certainly the effect produced by it upon the 
hearer ; and judging by this test, we should decree 
considerable merit to the songs of Norway. A 
Norwegian assembly may often be seen dissolved 
in tears, while some one sings a tender song. At 
a war song, enthusiasm is unii^erBally excited ; and 
I have often thought that intemperance has been 
much prolonged, and greatly encouraged, by the 
songs that always accompany bachanalian orgies. 
It is true, that we cannot precisely determine how 
much of the effect is to be attributed to the music, 
and how much to the poetry. But in Norway, 
gfenerally speaking, musical talent is at a lower 
ebb than I have found it in any other mountainous 
country. There are few facilities in any part of 
Norway, none in the interior, for the enconrage- 
ment of knowledge in instrumental music, and the 
climate scarcely admits of great vocal excellence ; 
and although many of the airs possess considerable 
beauty, and a certain kind of wild attractiveness, 
yet they are in general so indifferently executed, 
that I should incline to attribute by far the greater 
portion of the enthusiasm, or feeling excited by 
the songs, to the poetry. Those of which I pos- 
sess translations, bear me ont in this opinion ; and 
I have no doubt, that a volume of very charming 
selections of Scandinavian poetry might be obtain- 
^ by any one who would bestow suifieieiil atten* 



tioQ npm ib^,. B^lyj^ct^ a(id vrt^ose poetical turn 
might enable turn tQ| present tbein to the^^blic in 
an Englisb'dress. Independently of songs, there are 
many ballads, and traditions, some of them histo- 
deal, and some of them romantic, in great estinla- 
tion among the: )$orwegia|is» and rery generally 
known. Of these, I have seen but few translat- 
ed ; bat the few tfaa;t I am acquainted with, pos- 
sess considerable poetic jpieht, and, like all the 
ballads and traditions of olden times, throw ppme 
light upon the history and manners of the age and 
country to which they refer* 

The flawing specimen of a romantic legend 
may not perhaps be unacceptable. 

A FOREST IsV^Q^UfD. 

I. 

Haigiuref 8 gone to the trysting place» 

And Uric is theie before her ; 
But Marg'iwt's mother would have kept her at fiomei- 

"lithe bad knoim wH»t would come o*er her. 

II. 

The pines are standing tall and still. 

As if they were waiting in fear. 
And before the moon hath lodUd over the hill, 

Margaret ^weth nteir* 

III. 
« Now lend me thy cap, '* the Demon ♦ said, 
«* And lend ne thy jacket, I pri^ ; 

* The Demon alhided to must be the Wood Demon, the on- 
ly one 8npi>(Med to be visible ; and this is still more clear fiom 
the expression oecurring shortly after, " my own pine trees.** 
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« For I know by the look of my own pine trees ' 
<* That something is coming this way. 

IV. 

« Thy boat is moored by the calm lake's si4e, 

*< And I to my bargain wiU hold ; 
« Or ere thou hast rowed to the midst of the lake, 

*< Thy boat shall be laden with gold. 

V. 

« Now haste thee, and lend me thy tufted cap, 

*« And lend me thy jacket, I pray ; 
*< For I trow with thy jacket and thy red cap, f 

•' She'll think me a child of clay. ** 

VI. 
Now Uric has pushed from the piny shore. 

And rows *neath the starry Heaven ; 
«* My Una," says he, « be the Demon's bride, 

« If to me be his riches given. " 

VII. 

Atid now he neareth the midst of the lake. 
And how glisten his gloting eyes ! ^ 

As he sees by the light of the starry night. 
The gold that around him lies. 

VIIL 

But still as he rows, the burden grows. 
To his bargun the Demon doth hold ; 

For ere he has got, to the trysted spot. 
The boat is deep laden with gold. 



f Th«i dress here spokeii of is the universal dress of the pea- 
flantry in Gulbrandsdalen, and the distriets bordering on the 
Dovne Field. 
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IX. 

In vain, in vain, from the sinking boat, 

False Uric the gold doth throw ! 
The Demon he kcepeth his word, and Uric 

Goes down with his treasure below. 

X. 

And Una hath taken the bridal vow ! 
And hath wedded the Demon ring • 
* For the form she savr, she little did trow, 
Was else than a human thing. 

Although the Norwegians of these days pride 
themselres scarcely less upon their legendary po- 
etry, than the Scotch upon their Border minstrelsy, 
literature of every kind is at a very low ebb in 
Norway. The libraries of those few who profess 
to keep any books, are generally confined to Danish 
works. A bookseller's shop is a curiosity in Nor- 
way, both on account of its rarity and its contents. 
In it too, Danish books are almost the only books 
to be had. An English or French book may be 
fotmd; but these have generally come into the 
bookseller s hands rather by accident than by de- 
sign. The literary knowledge of the middle classes 
is extremely limited ; even the greatest of our Eng- 
lish authors are for the most part unknown. In 
the towns on the coast, including Christiania, a 
few English authors are met with in the houses of 
the merchants-^more, however, for the purpose 
of studying the language, than the literature of 
our country. But in the interior,, unless in the 
houses of the clergy, where some l4itan books may 
generally be founds no book in any other language; 



tliaii Danifih m evw seen. It is Imt just, lM>wev«rt 
to admit, that Danish literature is &r from hold- 
ing a despiisabfe inAk. Many steiiih^ WArks ib 
every department of Mtei^ have be^n |)rodiiced 
in Deil^mark ; and the Copenhagen piless id at this 
moment more prc^ifiii than the pt-ess of Pkrts, oon- 
atdering the relative size of the capitals, and the 
kingdoms of which each is the metropolis. And 
when we say, that a book in any foreign lai^uage 
is scarcely ever seen in the hands of a Norwegian, 
we ough^ to consider with how much tmth the 
same observation might be made respecting the 
great majority of English houses. A library in 
%e Rouse bf a mer^ private g^ntltoan who does 
Hot profess to be one of the J^aH, and who does 
not aspire to the distihlcti6U of faavinb; k Kbniry 
par eitceilehcBy ii Hot cbhsid^red to be d^ftttlve, 
if it contain the best Sn^Ush authors in* faiitorf, 
tnords, politics, philosophy; criticism, and poetrj^. 
With die exception of the clergy, scarcely an^ 
NbrwegilEui is to be found who is i&t all acqiiainted 
^ith the monuments of Icelandic literktui^ fnfA 
die )}erusal of the works of the IceHmdid Wrileiv^ 
tbdugft' almoist ev«ry one is aw^ of thiQ ehdme of 
Iceland to an andent iand pecnKar Iitemtlitifr. And 
idthongh f^w Norwegians have k>ead the BMa^ 
there is no one who cannot give some ab^trabt of 
its contents, or, at all tdi^eiits, kctettrttA ddtaikr of 
Ihe ^cient Scandindviiln- mythology: ' . 

I hid now beeh liule short of & monA in On^ 
terdalen, and b^gaii, therefor^, to think of i^tnm- 
in|g to Christiania, where I intended tb t«mafii k 
treekort#o, and dnjh proceed hometeards^bot 
by what route, I had hot yet dfeternliMl. I bad 
at one time proposed to hate^ne to RoorsSy and 
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t^^l)ierfli«i|Bt«]ta tbat lie to Ae €«m( of it, with thci 
▼ieiirof meetii^ with one of those Camiliea of wan* 
dmif Laps, ami (heir reiii-deer» which may always 
l^ibmid eneaiaped there j but haying subeeqaently 
^iQost resolved to visit Lapland itself, theve waa 
ii0^IaQ^r«iiy food reason for a journey to the 
Eooias Mountains, the sola object of which was to 
•are a journey to Lapland* If the object of the 
tB%r«Uer be merely to see herds of rein-deer, at-j 
tondad by natives, it may certainly be accom- 
pUsbed «t the sacrifice of neither time nor ponve** 
aaenee* A fortnight from Christiania would amply 
M^lGe to travel to and from the Rooras Mom^tains^ 
mmI wo«M be time wdl ap^t by him who bad no^ 
leifuie to bestow Upon a journey to LapUnd, oi| 
mt^iMiiksn to subject himself to its inconveniences, 
B«t the habits of a people cumot be seen as pvoB, 
js^fOky other country AS in their own. These arei 
always greatly influenced by the climato ; and tha 
cMmatle oC the R4M}rB8 mountains k different frcni 
^at of Lapland. A traveller cannot, .therefore^ 
be said to have seen the LaplMid«s» who has 
aafy met with diem on the Norwegian mountains* 
It waa now ^ppioaehing the middle of August 4 
iho cKmato was stitt delightful, quito as muoi so 
asi-had ibnnd it in Norway* The heat was lescf 
eppiessm, especiaUy during the night, for the sim 
was now many hours belOw the horizon ; but tha 
August climato of Norway a|>peared to me to bs 
Mly.mpon m o^fuaHty wUb that of England in 
the sane season* The themnometer at npoa, in 
tho shade, ranged frdm 68 to'' IQ"" ; and never fell 
lower than 62^ during the nightr Since I had 
egsM into Osteidalfai, nm htA fallen Ofoly twice ; 
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nd neither time continued longer than twe houn; 
I was therefore more than ever confirmed in my 
fiiTonrable "bpinion of the climate of Norway dur- 
ing the summer months. Norway is, how«f«r, 
tnhject at this season to violent tJiunder^stomis, 
accompanied by tremendous torrents, and occa- 
aionally hy hurricanes ; but these visitatioiia are 
vnfrequent, and not generally attended by mocfa 
damage, excepting in the forests. 

I left the hospitable mansion that contained my 
friends and relatives, and where I had spent some 
happy days, upon such a morning as would sot 
have disgraced the climate of Orleannois. The 
sun had not yet risen when I mounted the hone 
that was to carry me to the first station on the 
great road ; and with the adieus of all ringing in 
my ears, and the clank of the gate as it doaed 
behind me, knocking at my heart, I put my steed 
to a smart trot, to get out of sight of the house 
where I left so many recollections behind. Often, 
however, did I turn round in my saddle ; and, aa 
I approached the elevation that in another minute 
would hide the scene, I gradually slackened my 
pace, and at the highest point turned round my 
horse, to snatch one last view. In another mo- 
ment the scene was hidden from me, perhaps^ for 
ever. The sun was just rising ; every mountain* 
peak was tipped with gold ; the yellow lustre shot 
slauntin'gly athwart the pine trunks that stood 
upon the adjoining steeps, while, lower down, 
the trees stood in thick undistingaishable maaaes. 
The lake below yet lay in the muririness of the 
gmy morning, cold and still ; and dim twilight 
■hmided the deep vaUeys. My feelings scarcely 
sympathized with the growing gayety of nature. 



TIMBER ON THE GLOMMBN. [2&$ 

M th^ mmg son called forth the sights aad toimds 
of reyiviDg day I Behind me were indeed th0 
moantainB and wilds of Norway, but amongst 
them were friends, and dear ones too ; while be* 
fore me, all were strangers. It is true, my face 
was turned homewards, but a thousand miles lay 
hetweei ; and Sweden, and Denmark, and Ger- 
niany, contained not a single individual who to me 
possessed any distinction beyond that of being a 
Swede, a Dane, or a German. 

In this frame of mind, I reached the station on 
the post<4road, and soon after procured a douUe- 
seated carriole and two horses, in which I pro« 
eeeded rapidly along the same road on the bank 
of the Glommen, by which I had journeyed from 
Christiania to OsterdaJen. When I readhed the 
BtBtion where the road branches to the right to 
the Miosen Soe, and by which I had already tra« 
veiled, I resolved to alter my route to Christiania; 
and in place of returning by the Miosen Soe, to 
continue on the road along the Glommen to Kong»> 
vinger. This night I stopped at a place called 
Sormemud, at which I arrived about eight o'clock* 
Duiing the day I had passed a great quantity of 
timber floating down the river, I think scarcely 
hfdf a mile of water, for sixty miles that I had 
travelled along the bank, was entirely free of lim- 
ber. The rate at which it is carried is slow, not, 
I think, much exceeding a mile in the hour ; and 
from shallows, projecting banlcs, and other causes, 
•it meets with many obstructions in its course. In 
aeveral pbices, I remarked that laige q^antitieB 
were aground ; and in these places there must ne« 
cessarily be a constant accumuladon . of timber, 
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iinti^ the TviBter'fams, or possibly dw tfisBolotioa 
of tbo BB/ow m spring, occasions a flood. 

At Sormeraud, the same misfortnne happened 
to me that has happened occasionally to eyery 
trarelter, — I mean that of being put into a filthy 
bed. After a vain attempt to sleep, without dis- 
eorering the cause of my restlesness, it became 
too apparent to permit me any longer to remain 
ignorant of it ; and having got up, and wrapt 
myself in a bear-skin cloak I had noticed the night 
before, I made my way out of the house, and en- 
joyed a sound sleep in a sledge that stood under a 
shed. Next morning, when I mentioned the dr- 
eumstance to the master of the house, he made 
extremely light of it, saymg, po one but an £ng- 
lii^man woidd mind such wings. 

After breakfost (for my sledge slumbers laatod 
till past seyen) I was again journeying towards 
Koi^vinger, where I intended remaining the next 
night. Erery where the country people were re* 
spectably dressed, and seemed to be comfortable 
and happy ; and during all this day's journey, I 
was scarcely accosted by a beggar — so much for 
the influence produced by a great river upon the 
country through which it flows. As I proceeded 
farther south, I found the crops scarcely so hr ad- 
vanced as in the more northern districts. In these 
harvest had commenced, but now I found the 
crops not yet quite ready for the sickle. Tlua is 
easily accounted for. Vegetation is most nq>id in 
the northern latitudes, owing to the longer time 
the sun remains above the hori^n ; and, in the 
district from which I drew the comparison, the 
valleys were deeper, and consequently more shel* 
tered, as well as more exposed to the reflenon of 
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the Bnn's rayB».botb from the rocks and the water. 
Early in the afternoon, I came in sight of Kongs- 
yinger, which, with its hill and the fortress upon 
the top of it, produces a striking and agreeable ef* 
feet. Here 1 found a good inn, where I was made 
extremely comfortable, having an excellent dinner 
set before me, consisting of fish, soup, wild-duck, 
pancakes, good bread, butter, and cheese ; to which 
was addpd, a glass of as good home-brewed, — pale 
and creamy, as eyer came out of Staffordshire* 
After finishing my welcome and luxurious repast, 
I walked out of the inn and perambulated the little 
town. Looking through a large window, I saw 
about a dozen persons seated within, each with his 
pipe and a pot of beer, which I therefore conclud- 
ed was the beverage of the place. Haying abun- 
dance of time at my disposal, I walked in, and in- 
fitantly the offer of as many chairs as there were 
persons in the room, every one rising to make roe 
a tender of his, — a piece of courtesy that probably 
no other traveller ever experienced in a public 
coffee-room. The news of the arrival of an Eng- 
lishman in the town, had reached the coffee-room 
before I made my appearance there, and I was, 
therefore, immediately recognised as the stranger. 
The civility was not paid to me in the character 
of an Englishman, so much as in that of a stran- 
ger, whose claims are never disregarded in Nor- 
way. I accepted one of the proffered chairs, and 
took my pipe and pot like the rest. In the con- 
versation that ensued, or rather in reply to the in- 
quiries that poured in upon me, I gave some ac- 
count of my journey, and the motive of it. The 
details of the journey — excepting the intelligence 
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that I had walked a great part of it— created no 
surprise ; bat when I added, that my motive was 
merely to see the country, every man withdrew 
his pipe from his mouth, and looked incredoloas* 
A journey without a commercial object, and by an 
Englishman, seemed to them scarcely to be credit* 
ed. I believe there was not one of the ten or 
twelve smokers, who, after withdrawing his pipe* 
and squirting the tobacco juice from his montby did 
not put the same question, — ** And you had, UieD^ 
no commercial object whatever?" But when they 
were convinced that it was even so, and that I had 
no eye to their firs, except to look at them, thea 
a general political lamentation broke forth : ** Aias, 
poor Norway !" — " No one comes to us now-a-daya 
to buy our produce.** — " The times are sadly 
changed ;" and so on. I ventured to say,- that, 
during my last two days journey, I had seea a 
great quantity of timber floating down the river» 
which showed that there was yet some trade lefu 
But, in reply to this, I was told, that wood must 
be sold, else the people would starve; bat die 
question was, how much profit was made by it. 
But when this momentary burst of lamentati<m 
was once over, I found that my private importance 
had greatly risen in the opinion of those around 
me, (as, indeed, I had always found in Norway), 
from the circumstance of being a traveller without 
any eye to gain. One addressed me by the title of 
Baron ; another took my pot and got it refilled for 
me ; and a third effisred me some tobacco of a 
very superior kind. But the strangest maik of 
ci^ity yet remained to be paid to me; I had 
finisfaed my second pot of beer, and called out ta 
know what I had to pay, when two or three to 
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my eoupinioiift instantly started vp, and declared 
I sbonld pay nothing. These two were seconded 
by the rest, who all said that it would be a scandal 
to Kottgsvii^r to allow a stranger to pay for a 
pot or two of beer. I was forced to accept their 
hoBpkality; and^ shaking hands with them all 
round, and drinldng better dtiys to Norway, — a 
toast wydi I am sure I drank with sincerity,— I 
quitted the cofieerroom. 

i eaims4 sabscribe to the justice of Dr Clarice's 
obssrrations, in a contrast which he draws between 
the hospitality of N<K'way and Sweden, where he 
tells ns, that in this virtue Norway is fiur inferior 
to Sweden. In Sweden, he says, he scarcely ever 
could get any one to take payment for any thing ; 
whereas in the Norwegian inns, he was always 
charged exorbitancy. The deduction is unfitir ; 
na one ought to expect to have entertainment in 
an inn for nothing, l^ Sweden, Dr Clarke's route 
lay across the country, where regular inns were 
scarcely to be met with ; whereas in Norway, he 
joameyed on the great roads. Let the traveller 
through Norway leave tl^e post-roads an4 trust to 
the hospitality of die nativies, and sure I am, he 
will have no reason to complain of it; but in the 
inns, whether of Norway or of Sweden, I do not 
believe that a traveller was ever entertained for 
noShmg. Living in Sweden b cheaper dian it b 
in Norway, and consequenUy the charges at the 
inns are lower; but the price of provisions in 
every country is regulated by fixed ^uses, and it 
is consequently un^ to draw any inference firom 
the fiKct, diat the expenses of travelling are grater 
in on^ country than in another in which provinons 
happen to be cheaper. 
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When I left .the .Goffee*hoiisey whpse hospitatt- 
ties have led me to make these observatioiiB ia 
viadication of Norway, it was yet an hour from 
sunset ; and this hour I employed in ascending the 
hill upon which the fortress is. situated. It seem- 
ed in a neglected state,, and I did not enter it; 
but contented myself with walking round and 
viewing the countty, which, although abounding 
in grand and picturesque prospects, presented no- 
thing unusually striking or attractiye to one who 
bad diready seen so much of Norwegian scenery. 
The prospect of the noble river, and th^ setting 
sun, repsdd me, however, for the labour of the as* 
cent. The fortress has every advantage that nar 
tnre can give^ and, I should think, might be made 
almost impregnable. An excellent supper, and 
more ale, awaited me at the inn ; and a b^, which 
I bad no wish to exchange for a bear-skin and 
sledge, was the last luxuiy I enjoyed at KoBgs- 
vinger. 

Next morning, about six o'clock, I was seated 
in a one-horse carriole,, on my road to Christi«Biay 
where I purposed arriving the same evening. Af- 
ter leaving Kongsmgw, the country continues for 
aome time .tame, but never altogether without in- 
terest, owing to the views of the noble Glomman 
that every now and then opened before us* The 
road frequently crosses the river^ and at some of 
the ferries, the perpendicularity of die banks oc- 
casions considerable trouble, and. some danger to 
the traveller. The roads here were the worst I 
had seen in Norway, resembling rather the aandy 
tiacks of Holstein than the hard roads of Scandi- 
navia. The country continued undnladDg and 
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well cnlttvsted, with here and there romantic 
prospects, but it was no longer the ooimtry of 
monntain and forest. At a place called NiUf near 
the conjunction of the Glommen and the Lenyen, 
which lows ont of the Miosen SoCy I paited with 
the Glommen which had been so long my com^ 
panion, and proceeded on a straight road to Chna- 
tiania. A Httle farther^ ^e road passes within a 
few miles of the Cj/eren Soe^ throogh which the 
Glommen flows on its way to the ocean ; and af- 
ter I had passed some beaotiful scenery in the 
neighbourhood of SkidtmOy I again recognised 
Christiania lying below, uid its lovely speckled 
Fiord. It was considerably after sunset already, 
and before 1 entered the city it was enveloped in 
twilight. The distance from Kongsvingar to Chris* 
tiania is ninety miles ; and, conudering that in many 
places the roads were exti^mely heavy, I had every 
reason to be satisfied with my day's journey. 

I remained in Christiania ten days ; but having al- 
ready thrown together the observations made dur* 
ing my residence in the metropolis, both before 
and after my journey to Osterdalen, I shall not 
present the reader with a journal of these ten days. 
I had not yet determined by which route I (dionhi 
journey southward, whether from Christiania to 
Stockholm, and thence by sea to one of the Pros* 
sian ports, or al(mg the coast of Sweden to the 
Sound, and through the islands and States of Den* 
mark to Hamburg. By the fcmner route, I 
should see the capital of Sweden ; hy the latter, 
the capital of Denmark ; and although Stockholm 
might be more worthy of the traveller's observar 
tion than Copenhagen, ye|, a journey by Freder- 
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ickshall to the Sound, and through Zealand, veem* 
ed to offer greater novelty than the route from 
Cbrifitiania to Stockholm ; and be^es, in case of 
adopting the latter, I had a prospect before me of a 
voyage in the Baltic at a late and inclement seaaon* 
I thearefore resolved to proceed to Germany by way 
of Denmark. I was advised not to trust to tfao 
post stations in Sweden for a supply of carriagea, 
but rather to purchase one at Christiania, and sett 
it in Denmark ; but I could find nothing suitable 
without paying an exorbitant price, and by be* 
coming the owner of a vehicle too good for tibe 
temporary use to wldch it is to be put. I at last 
beard, that a person residing at Moss, a townalKNik 
tw^ity nules on the road I purposed going, bad 
lately been in Christiania oSsnag a cabii^et lor 
sale, which would precisely suit me ; and as Mesa 
lay in my way, I considered myself provided. I 
should not have troubled the reader widi this 
difficulty about a carriage, had it not been lliet 
it occasioned a slight variation in my intended 
route ; for, being unprovided with any conveyance 
from Cluistiania to Moss, I was forced to engBge 
a boat to take me down to Fiord, a fomioon voy^ 
age, from which I anticipated great pleasure* The 
ten days passed rapidly away, and the last night I 
had to spend in Christiania arrived. I might yet 
have two other nights to pass within tbeNittwe* 
gian frontier ; but as turning my back upon Chri^ 
tiania, I felt as if I should be leaving Norway. 

The last night in Christiania seemed thereliDre 
the last night in Norway. I retired early to bed» 
with the view of having sleep sufficient, before the 
hour at which I had appointed the boat to be is 
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wi&taig $ but these premeditated designs to obtain 
deep are seldom sticcessfiil; it evaded all my at* 
tempts ; so finding them fruitless, I lay contented 
to be awake, and to resolve upon the scenes and 
oceutrences of my past journey. 

A busy and charming reverie was mine; All that 
i had seen and enjoyed again passed in review be- 
fore me. I again landed upon the pier at Mandahl ; 
again I stood upon the Naze with the old man> and 
heard the deafening screams of the sea-fowl. I sat 
in the boat as I rowed up to Christiansand ; I passed 
liiK>i:^h the' charming scenes of the Odderen £lv ; 
and stood upon the twilight mountain in the still 
midnigfat. Again I walked alone among the deep 
Ta^ys, and saw the Lily of the Valley beneath 
my feet, and the eagle soaring above me, and 
beard the tinkling bells among the hills^ I trod 
tlie solitary shores of the Mhs Vand, and looked 
upon the more cultivated banks of the Miosen Soe. 
'Hie liver Glommen flowed before nfe, and the 
]»iife forests stretched around me, and l^e walte of 
the mouldering ruin rose above me ; and along with 
these, rose to my memory the features I had seen, 
the Tellemarken farmer and his wife, and their 
children and grandchildren, the herdsman I met 
upon' the mountains, the simple-minded pastor, 
as he took leave on the top of the hill, and his 
more worldly brother who complained of the mar- 
riage-fee, the wedding party upon the lake, the 
many kind and familiar faces in Osterdalen, the 
woodman who guarded me to the bear's *den, and 
the bailiff who told the stories of the demons. 
Were the expectations I had formed of a journey 
through Norway ahswered ? Had I seen all that I 
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expected to fliBe» itnd leiunied ei^ thing thsl I bad 
hoped to learn ? Of the escternal aspect of Nor- 
way, I had seen ranch ; its ibonntains, its forests, 
its lakesy its riveTS, its secluded valleys^ and soli* 
tary places, all that had long been a yision in pro- 
spect #ere now £yniliar to me ; the character -and 
manners of the natives had also been daily exhi- 
|>ited to me ; and although I had perhaps learned 
less than Others with the same opportnnities might 
have learned, yet I could scarcely hare the on- 
welcome reflexion, that 1 had learned notbuig. 
One thing I did regret, that I possessed no picto* 
rial representation of the scenes I had p a sne d 
through. Of all the countries I have seen, Nor- 
way wdnld be6t reward the painter who should 
visit it from the love of his art. A Claude, a Poaa- 
ftin, atid a Rosa, might find subjects fw the pencil. 
And I am su^ dtet the humblest disciple of these 
great meA, who dbonld pass a summer in Norw^, 
would confess, whcfei he retunied, that this had 
beeft the tadst delightful summer he had ever 
spent* 



^*^ The following Tabl^ of the productions, &c. of 
jfforwsy, which I have drawn up from seTeral authentic 
lOUToei^ as well as from my own observation, cannot fail 
to be acceptable to the reader. 

Norway may be said to extend from the 58 degree of 
aortli Wtude, in which nearly the Naze is situated, to the 
65 dqpree, which is almost the northern boundary of the 
district of Trondheim. Beginning at the d& degree, I 
diall present the reader with a few details, which may be 



Lot 56« to 590 co|)|ipfelieiids. thf district qf MaqdahU 
Jederen, Nedensa, and part of Stayai^er, all lying i^ithia 
the govfrument of Cbristiansand. The average tempera- 
tv»re of this district is about 4i5^, a^d there i^ no constant 
snow region. There are no lakes of any importance in this 
diivisioB* Beech. woods cease at lat. 59''. The same Te- . 
getaUes and the same fruits as in flngland* excepting; apri- 
cots aod peachy 

Latt ^^ toGO** covHHrehends TellenjarkeUi part of Buske^ 
nid, Nummedaly Ryfylke ; the city and immediate neigh- 
bourhood of . Christiania, Kongsberg, and Drammen; all 
lying withii) the government of Christiansand, excepting 
the city of Cbristiaoia, which is in the government of A^ 
gerhuusy and part of the Hardanger Fiord, which is in the 
goorernment of Bergep* The average temperature of thi^ 
divisien is about W. . The TindPield, the JoglePield, 
the Gate Field, and .Bleefield, lie within this division, the 
highest of which, rises rather beyond the limits of perpetual 
snow, which is about 6000 feet. Here, are the lakfs of, the 
Mios Vend, the Tind Soe, and the Ojeren Soe;. and the 
Christiania Fiord is also comprehended between 69^ and 
60^. All kinds of grain grow on the best soils in this di-^ 
vision, and the same fruit-trees ' as before. At 60^ the 
cloudberry begins, and the plum-tree ceases to ripen. 

JLat 60^^ to 61« comprehends Halliqgdal, Rommerige, , 
Voss Fiordr part of Valders, part of Hedemarken, and the 
city of Bergen ; all lying within the government of Agger- 
huus, excepting VossTiord, which lies in Bergei^huus. 
The average temperature of this division is, on the coast* 
4)3^ ; in the interior 41^. The mountains of Hardanger 
Field and Fille Field, lie within this division ; rising 1000 
feet above tlie line of perpetual snow. Here also lies the 
Mieseu Soe» the greatest of theNorwegian lakes. Beyond 
Y 8 
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6I*'» the oak is not 'seen in perfection, in this di¥i8i«ni, the 
fine and Norway fir become the predommating forest trees 
with birch, hazel, and aspen. The elm ceases. The pre- 
dominating crops are rye, oats^ flax, and hemp ; but wheat 
ripens in good ntuations. 
Lat Gl^' to 6^ comprehends the greater part of Gulbrands- 
' dalen, part of Osterdalen, Sogne Fiord, and Sond Fiord; 
the two former lying in the gorcmment of Aggerfamis; 
the two latter in the goremment of Bergen. Hie average 
temperature of this division is about Uy. The Lang Field 
and -the Sogne Field lie within this diTision ; the highest 
of them rising upwards of 7000 feet, 2500 feet above the 
fine of perpetual snow. Part of the Miosen Soe, the Os- 
sen Soe, the Stor Bona, and innumerable small lakes lie 
within this division. Here all the common fruit-trees still 
ripen fruit. "Wheat will ripen in good situations; but it 
is not much grown, ^orth of 62®, ash is scarcely seen; 
and mountain-ash and spruce^fir become common. 

Lat. 629 to €39 comprehends Romsdal, part of Guledal 
and the northern parts of Gulbrandsdalen and Osterdal ; 
the two former lying vrithin the government of Trondheim; 
the two latter within the government of A^erhuu& The 
average temperature of this district is about 39^ ; but at this 
division, comprehending the Dovne Field and Rooras 
mountains, this temperature applies to the valleys only ; 
1000 feet of perpendicular height above the level of the 
sea, making a difference in temperature, equal to from 3 
to 4> degrees of latitude. The Dovne Field rises between 
8 and 9000 feet above the level of the sea, 5000 feet of 
which is constantly covered with snow. In this division, 
lies the lake Famund and the Ovesundf which is the source 
of the Glammen Elv, ' The town and mines of Rooras also 
lie in this division. Beyond 63<^, peas begin to be precari. 
ous. Flax scarcely ripens. Wheat is not seen, excepting 
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near the sea-coast in small quantities. The pine and fir 
tribes, birch, mountain-asb, and aspen, flourish. Cabbage 
ceases to come to perfection. 

Lat. 63*^ to 64** comprehends Nordmoer-Fossen, Storre* 
dal, Soelbo, and the city of Drontfaeim ; all lying within 
the gov^nment of Drontheim. The mountains, in this 
latitude, are less elevated ; and the only lake of import- 
ance is the Stor Sion, The hardier fruits ripen, in this di- 
vision, in warm situations only. Oats begin to be a pre* 
carious crop. The forest trees continue the same.'^ 

Lat. 64^ to 65° in the government of Drontheim. In this 
division, there are no mountains of any importance. Rye, 
oats, and barley, still ripen; but oats not beyond 65°. 
Fruit-trees do not ripen, nor small fruits, excepting cur- 
rants, beyond 6d° ;— the pine begins to degenerate. 
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On the 26th of August, I left Christiania. The 
momiog waa so resplendent, that I congratulated 
myself upon my selection of water conveyance to 
Moss, although I had about one-third more to pay 
for my preference ; and a fine light breeze from 
the west, gave me good hopes of reaching my 
destination considerably before sunset* About 
half-past seven, after an early breakfast, we rowed 
out of the harbour, and immediately set our sails- 
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which were three in namber, one at the bow, and 
one at each of onr little masts. Our coarse beiiig, 
for the first seven or eight miles, south-west by 
south, the wind was a little a-head ; and our pr6- 
gress, although steady, was not very rapid. The 
prospects on every hand were charming. The pic- 
turesque banks to the east and west, beyond which 
was the fertile country, nearly ready for the reap- 
er, and finely broken with wood, sloped gradually 
upwards, smiling beneath the morning rays of one 
of the first autumnal suns. Behind, the city seem- 
ed to rise out of the water ; while before U3, the 
blue fiord, ruffled slightly with the pleasant breeze, 
stretched, in many windings and arms, and spotted 
with its little islets, farther than^ the eye could dis- 
cover. No traveller to Christiania ought to omit 
the prospect of the town and neighbouring coun- 
try, from the fiord. When we had doubled the 
point which made it necessary to keep to the west, 
our course lay due south ; and then we scudded 
along most merrily, with a fine air, which filled 
our little sails, and threw from us the tiny waves 
that covered the fiord. One of the sailors, who, 
from the beginning to the end of the voyage, alter- 
nately puffed tobacco-smoke out of his mouth, or 
tossed com brandy into it, once interrupted these 
avocations, to tell me that Christiania was a sadly 
altered place, and that it was all owing to Lord 
Castlereagh ; and that, had he (the sailor) not mar- 
ried a wife with a little fortune, he should have 
been obliged, long ago, to sell his boat. 

About half-past three in the afternoon, we en- 
tered the Kttle bay, at the head of which Moss is 
situated. Tfee wind having almost entirely fiillen, 
or what little there was not finding its way into 
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tbe creek, it was necessary to ase our oars and 
lower our sails ; and it was after five when we ran 
into tbe harbour. I lost no time in proceeding to 
tbe bouse of the person to whom I had been re- 
commended as likely to n^ociate wilb me for a con- 
veyance forward; and found him at coffee with 
his family, in a house so close to tbe iron forge, 
the WaterfaJ], and the saw- mills, that it. was some 
time before I could make myself understood. Af- 
ter the stillness of an August evening, on a quiet 
bay, tbe voice is not able, all of a sudden, to cope 
with the ringing of iron hammers, the rushing of 
water, and tbe grinding of saws. When I made 
my business known, I was conducted to a yard, 
where stood the vehicle, a roomy stout-made gig, 
for which I covenanted at tbe price of about ten 
pounds sterling ; and having declined a cup of cof- 
fee, was addressed to a comfortable clean little 
inn, where I found a good bedroom, and received 
assurances of a tolerable supper ; but there was 
sufficient time for an hour's stroll round the town 
before nightfall. Moss, tbe mos^ noisy little town 
I ever entered, but clean, and prettily situated, 
was formerly of more importance than it is now, 
like every other town whose prosperity depends 
mainly upon the export of timber. Some of the 
saw-mills were, however, still at work ; and their 
power, and the rapidity with which they saw a 
tree into deals, are indeed surprising. The stream 
which turns the wheeb, has a loi^ and rapid fall 
through tbe upper part of the town ; and the mills 
are placed from the top to the bottom of it,- at 
little intervals. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Moss, are some of the finest fir woods I had 
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yet seen in Norway. Among the t^ees, several 
might have furnished Milton with his comparison 
of Satan's spear, to 

— — The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills. 

If, therefore, the export trad^ shall ever reyiye in 
Norway, Moss will be in readiness to take imme- 
diate advantage of the change. 

Next morning, with two horses in my carriage, 
which was now a cnrricle, and the youth who had 
the horses in charge seated beside me, I left Moss 
for Frederickstadt. The morning was lowering; 
and, before we had proceeded far, the rain began, 
and continued to increase until it came down in 
torrents, and thoroughly drenched me ; and to add 
to the unpleasantness of being wet, I discovered 
when we arrived at the first halting-place, that I 
had lost my portmanteau, and consequently the 
means of making myself dry. On a pedestrian 
jowney, I entirely disregard wet ; but when a 
journey is to be ccmtinued in a carriage, the ease 
is altered. A person was accordingly despatched 
upon one of our horses to look for the portmait- 
teau, and in a little more than an hour returned, 
bearing it before him, having found it lying in 
the middle of the road. We soon after continued 
oar journey towards Frederickstadt, with dry ap- 
parel, and basking in the noon- day rays c^ the 
brilliant sun which had succeeded the rain, and 
which covered the trees and the bushes with drop- 
ping diamonds. A pleasant drive brought oa to 
the banks of my old acquaintance the Glommen, 
here a magnificent river, as nearly as I oonld 
guess, double the breadth of the Thames at Wa- 
terloo Bridge. On the opposite side, the fortifi- 
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cations of Frederickstadt were washed by the 
riyer, and the buildings of the town were seen 
beyond them. At the ferry I found a pleasant 
little inn, and a table covered for dinner ; and be- 
ing informed that if I remained any time in Fre- ' 
derickstadt) I should be subjected to the trouble of 
passport examinations, &c I thought it best to re- 
main at this side of the ferry until after dinner, 
and then pass through Frederickstadt for Frede- 
rickshall. 

Frederickstadt is said to be one of the most 
perfect fortifications in Europe. Of these matters 
I am ito judge ; but standing as it does in a level 
country, and more than half surrounded by a broad 
and deep river, I should think it capable of main- 
taining an obstinate defence. 

About four in the afternoon I crossed the 
Glommen, and, after some trifling ceremonies at 
the entrance to the fortifications, passed through 
the little town without stopping, and onward to 
Frederickshall. From Frederickstadt, a few miles 
may be saved by avoiding Frederickshall, keeping 
to the left, and crossing the creek nearer to the 
sea than that part of it upon which the frontier 
town is situated ; but no amateur traveller, J 
should think, will be inclined to take advantage of 
this short cut to Sweden. When about half way 
between Frederickstadt and Frederickshall, I alight- 
ed, and sent the carriage forward, preferring a few 
miles walk on so delightftd an evening. 

As I walked leisurely onward, the views on 
every side were beautiftil and striking. On the 
left, precipitous heights rose, crowned with tall 
firs, their branchless trunks tinged with the slaunt- 
ing rays of the declining sun. On the right, the 
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narrow creek lay huBhed in the repose of eveiung* 
Some fishing boats were tremblingly mirrored on 
its placid breast, which was occasionally dimpled 
by the tip of the sea^fowUs wing, or the fish's sad- 
den leap. Before me stood Frederickshall^ the 
impregnable rock and castle, rising beyond it ; and, 
'as I journeyed slowly onward, the lower cliflfs gra- 
dually sunk into shade, until only the highest bat- 
tlements stood in the golden light of the sinking 
sun. 

Frederickshall possesses only that attraction 
which is derived from him. 

Who left 9 name at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

It is, however, a strange looking little town, in 
which houses, and rocks, and water, are curiously 
mingled. One street is terminated by a perpendi- 
cular rock ; another, by a deep creek ; and as there 
are only three or four little streets in the town, it 
has at least the praise of being singularly pictu- 
resque. 

Anxious to proceed next morning, I found but 
little difficulty in prevailing upon the sentinel at 
the outer gate of the castle to carry a request from 
me to the commanding ofiicer, that I might be 
permitted the same night to see the death-place of 
Charles XII. ; and my request was immediately 
granted. Upon the spot where Charles XII. fell, 
an obelisk has been raised to his memory, by the 
command of Bernadotte. It is surrounded by a 
double row of cypress trees ; and an avenue, bor- 
dered by the same funereal shrub, leads from the 
obelisk to the battery, from whence the cannon- 
ball that terminated his career is supposed to have 
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come. Upon the pillar itself, there is inscribed 
no naipe ; only these words — " In the fight against 
Frederickshall. *' Bemadotte has judged well in 
leaTing the pillar nameless. 

That little pillar bears no name ; 

It needeth none where he did fall ; 
It only points the spot, where fame 

Linked with his mem*ry Frederickshall. 

His name ! Oh, it Is written there. 

Eternal, on that rocky wall ; 
No more this obelisk need bear, 

Than « in the fight of Frederickshall'* 

It is a matter of dispute to this day, whether 
Charles XII. was killed by a shot from one of the 
enemy's batteries, or from some outwork of which 
his own troops had possession ; the latter opinion, 
I found to be the mere common tradition here. If, 
however, the spot pointed out, as that where 
Charles fell, be really that identical spot, it is im- 
possible that he could have been killed from any 
battery in possession of his own troops, unless 
through treachery or intention ; because there is no 
part of the fortification, from which a ball could, 
by any law of projectiles, reach the spot where he 
is said to have fallen. It is po8sit)le, however, that 
some outwork, or besieging battery, might have 
been raised by the Swedes, which is now destroy- 
ed ; and if so, the tradition may be true. 

Whatever may have been the merits of Charles 
XII. as a captwn, or however much " the Swede" 
deserves to be coupled with " Macedonia's mad- 
man, " there is something so romantic in the cha- 
racter and the career of Charles, that we are more 
apt to regard him in the light of a hero of romance, 

z 
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than as a mere w^or ; and when I stood 
the shade of the cypress trees, that ware orer the 
simple record of his fieil], I could not help catch- 
ing a portioa of that enthusiasm that once so kin- 
dled within him, and which is irresistibly associ- 
ated with the spot where it was quendied forever. 
It was nearly dark before I left the fortress in 
search of the inn. During supper, I was regaled 
with the sounds of musical instruments ; and im- 
mediately after, a well dressed young man entered 
the room, and, addressing me in indifferent French, 

. said there was a little dance in the house, on the 
occasion of his sister's marriage ; and the compa- 
ny would feel much honoured by the presence of 
un monsieur etranger comme vous, I could not, 
of course,' do otherwise than follow the civil per- 
son, and was ushered into a tolerably large room, 

'where between twenty and thirty young men and 
women were assembled, in holiday dresses. The 
bride was a Swede, for some time past on a Tisit 
in Frederickshall, and, her intended husband the 
son of the innkeeper. The company was chiefly 
in the rank of small trades-people in England ; 
and was nearly equally divided between Swedes 
and Norwegians. Frederickshall being no longer 
the frontier town of a separate kingdom, ^ere is 
now little national distinction felt there. Even in 
this rank of life,Jkhe waltz was the favourite dance, 
and it was performed much better than we almost 
ever see it performed by persons of superior rank 
in England. The truth is, the waltz will never 
be danced easily and gracefolly in a country wh^e 
there is a half suspected impropriety in it. It is 
the freedom of mind that gives freedom to the 
'mbs. Ouithe Continent, where young females 
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ar« accnstomed from in&ncy to coDBider the waits 
as the vnivena] and sanctioned danee of the coun- 
tiy» we may expect to see it executed well ; but» 
in Englandi where even the perminion of a mo* 
tber cannot prerent the yonng lady from knowing 
that the waltz is looked upon by many with dis- 
approbation, no determination of the mind, nor 
uiy persmial advantages, will pat an Englishwo- 
man upon an equality with a German. With re« 
speet to the question of impropriety, where it is 
felt, or even suspected, it exists. The waltsS) as 
practised in Geimany, and in the nations of Ger- 
manic origin, is a much more beaatifal dance than 
the French waltz. In France, the evolutions, and 
frequent changes in the portion of the arms, de- 
sfroy that simple gracefulness for which it is dk* 
tmguished in the North of Germany. 

I remained for about an hour at the little ball, 
danced a turn with the bride, who was the hand« 
somest damsel of the company, and drank two or 
three glasses of punch ; and long after I retired to 
rest, the somewhat imperfect union of the violin 
and the clarionet continued to serenade me. 

From Frederickshall to Uddevalla, one may ei- 
ther travel on the west or east side of the Swine- 
stmd, a continuation of the narrow bay upon which 
Frederickshall stands, which stretches more than 
fifteen miles south. I chose the east side^ as being 
farthest from the sea ; and left Frederickshall as 
1 entered it, in ray carriage and pair. 

The views upon the Swinesund are very re- 
maikable. The bay is like a broad river, without 
any vegetation upon its banks, which consist of 
high mJced rocks ; but the heights on both sides 
^ne covered widi pine. Af^r about two bours 
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drive, I arrived at the separation between the two 
kingdoms, a narrow pairt of the same' bay, about 
as broad as the Thames at Westminster. The sce- 
nery strongly reminded me of the Straits of -Me- 
nai at Bangor, only that the Swedish frontier was 
more elevated than the Isle of Anglesea. On each 
side there is a costomhouse ; and on the Swedish 
side a little inn, the owner of which had made a 
gdod fortune, owing to the extreme beauty of his 
daughter, by which travellers were induced to stop 
and take refreshment at his house, rather than at 
any other place between Uddevallaand Fredericks- 
halL Sjie did not come up to my ideas of perfect 
beauty ; but was perhaps as near the idecdj as a 
reed woman ought to be« In compliance with the 
miiversal custom, I ordered refreshment, and was 
waited upon by this rare beauty. 

Although Norway and Sweden be now one king- 
dom, the furs of Norway are not permitted to be 
imported into Sweden duty free. . I had a good 
deal of fur in my portmanteau, which, however, 
was not discovered, owing to the timely offering 
of a little silver. A toilsome ascent of several 
miles follows the strangers arrival in Sweden. 
The road winds up the brow of a very steep hill, 
exhibiting, upon every side, the most striking fea- 
tures of the picturesque. I walked up this long 
ascent, delighted with the views beneath, and 
pleased again to meet the oak, which grew in 
great abundance in the ravines on the hill side. 
When the traveller reaches the summit of this hiU» 
he sees before him an open and rather linintere^ting 
country, sprinkled with villages, extending for ten 
or twelve miles to the south. There is nothing 
with which one is more struck, in travelling through 
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Sweden, than the excellence of the roads. Mac- 
adamized Regent Street is not smoother, and 
scarcely eren broader, than the whole of the road 
for np wards of two hundred miles, from Frede- 
rickshall to the Sound. It was not until I ap* 
proached Uddeyalla, that the country again be* 
came interesting ; and it was after sunset that I 
reached the' town, one of the prettiest and cleanest 
in the s^uth of Sweden. 

The resemblance between the Swedish language 
amd the Lowland Scotch is remarkable. The lit* 
tie Norwegian I Ead picked up while in Norway^ 
and which, during the latter part of my stay, bad 
become available for the expression of my w«Bti^ 
and for mialdng common inquiries, was fk no far* 
ther ttse to me after entering Sweden ; and I was 
therefore not a little surprised to find that I stiil 
possessed the power of making myself intelligiblev 
Whenever I was in any difficulty, I had recourse 
to broad Lowland Scotch ; and, in very many in- 
stances, resped the benefit of my experiment. 

Every body who has ever heard of Uddevalla 
knows that it was destroyed by fire in 1B06, and 
that to tills 98 owing the neatness of the town. 
The houses, however, are still for the most part 
built of wood. Fire is the universal dread, both 
in Norway and Sweden. Strict laws are in force 
against all such practices as may give occasion to 
fires. The watchman publishes, from the church- 
steeple, the safety of the town ; and also, as he 
walks his rounds, does not forget this danger in 
his hourly call, 

The clock strikes twelve, may God still keep 
The town from fire, while the citizens sleep ! 
z « 
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In Norway, the watchmen say, 

Unless the Lord the city keep,^ 
The watchmen watch in vain. 

Uddevalla is now better known from its neigh- 
bourhood to Trolhetta, than from any other cause, 
though it was formerly distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of its salted herring. To visit these falls, 
was indeed one of the chief reasons \i^ich deter- 
mined me to travel from Christiania to Copen- 
hagen through Sweden, rather than pass by sea, 
from the metropolis of Norway to that of Den- 
mark. When I rose next morning about six o'clock, 
it was a steeping rain ; but this did not of cowse 
deter me from my intention. The rain ceased be- 
fore I arrived at the house of the gentleman who 
is the overseer of the canal, and to whom I carried 
a letter of introduction. I found him at break- 
fast ; and after having partaken of a comfortaUe 
meal, I set out on foot, by his direction, leaving 
my carriage ^t his house, after having promised to 
dine with him on my return. From his house 
the fall is not more than two miles. 

As I approached the roar of waters was greater 
than that of any fall I had before visited; and 
now .that several years have elapsed during which I 
have travelllBd in other countries, I may say, greater 
than that of any waterfall I have ever since aeen. 
Trolhetta is the highest fall in Europe of the same 
body of water ; and there can be no doubt that 
he sublimity of a cataract is in proportion to the 
quantity of water which falls, rather than to the 
height of the fall. Cataracts of even some hun- 
dreds of feet in height, produce an eflfect mudi in- 
ferior to that of a greater body of water falling 
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from a height conopanitiYely trifling. Little streams 
tumbling clown the ravines of lofty mountains, 
leq>ing froib rock to rock, or glistening like plates 
of polished silvery as they glide over smooth stones, 
are beautiful and picturesque, and add greatly to 
the fascination of mountain-scenery ; but they do 
not even border upon the sublime. 

The quantity of water that falls at Trolhetta 
vrithin any given time, 1 have no means of stat- 
ing ; but some judgment may be formed from the 
fieust, that the river Gotha is the only outlet of a 
lake one hundred miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth, which receives no fewer than twenty-four 
rivers, and which is at least one hundred and fifty 
feet abpve the level of the Cattegat. 

Secondary only to the stormy ocean, a great 
waterfall is the most sublime spectacle offered by 
the natural world to the contemplation of man. 
Ever rushing on, and never exhausted, it presents 
a striking image of eternity, and is to me the per- 
sonification of resistless power. It is a thing to be 
Been, not to be described ; all description at least 
must be. unsatisfactory to him who has contem^ 
plated it. Above the fall of Trolhetta, the water 
glides smoothly on, increasing in rapidity, but still 
nnmffled, until it reaches th<B verge of the preci- 
pice ; it then darts over, falling in one broad sheet, 
until, about forty feet below, it is broken by some 
jutting rocks. Then begins the grandeur of the 
spectacle. It seems like a solid moring mass, toss- 
ed from rock to rock, now heaving itself up in 
yeUow foam, now boiling and tossing in huge 
eddies, growing whiter and whiter in its. descent, 
rill at last it is fretted into one beautiful sea of snowy 
froth. Sometimes the Bpray^ rising in dense clouds, 
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fiides the abyM beBieii.ih; but n iWsaes it ctoito 
di^y fin* A n^oment, ttid rc^vMte ft di^eadliil goll^ 
Which the e^e dares lidt fttiioM. Tb«re is a toi^ 
th&t protradJed alMmt twenty feet over ifae middte 
t/f ihe vipptir M\i aad wfe^ may be rerndked m 
isafeiy. I s)it ap6ii it to in %Mr inintttM ; but feel- 
ing myself grow gnldy and nervcjw^ I Mb it 
While seated here, a lo^ of Wtfod W» Mnt down 
the fall, by ^rMtas who kxp^a a ttifte for tlie ex- 
hibitioir. . It lis Kdai'oely, howet«r, wnrt^ hrm a 
trifle ; for nOflihhifg €fln a^ to the iMgi^to«i<5a of 
the sp)ec«M9e( It ^Ai^tAayi^, ^ wetmv we nai^lloas 
power ytf tb^ "^lelMtfti fdir the !<%, whidk is of 
gigantie ^^ettfeik)^, h titosed lifke a fdiofaer «ipoa 
the BurfiM» of the water, aUd ia bom^ «o ibe fiiot 
ahb^ in tin hisl^Mvl. Thfe siienerf ttromid is wild, 
not rising to the snbliiMe, bat which I shonM have 
renfai^ked as iateresliag, *eVc«i wern it Without radi 
kai hci6bvbfj^\ta4nt to the €l€0ki Eh. ThB h«ght 
of the fafis Ishotdd eiltkMfte ^ about a htmdred 

b^ng W^iHi 'cMobky ^i^ 4iib Wl»ar» that 
'p(^ hitittid tiea, I ^nibttSi Hajrtlime to Wefners* 
bnr^, ^itoiHMd at th^ *b^afl df the lUse, and fducfa 
is ii6tj oh it6 6#h aceo^nt, Itotirti tb^HMkse uf the 
traveller. The §hdtc^ ityf ih^ l^e^ Of that ^Mirt at 
Yet^ Which ^gtdhto Irdtti Wen^sr^biirg^ are not 
particularly interesting ; n6r Was^ thife/« jMy thing 
to d^e but a vtet expanse of water, eidiveo^ by 
so few sails, that a feeling of sadniss^^ radi«r tlnn 
ally other emcftion, was produced in viewing ao 
vast an fa*^a 6f water cotiu^btfting so little to the 
WHityofUfe. 

The e^^ehsitfn of My jcWft^lo Wfenenribtaf, 
P^^i^ti^feted my r^tikAi t» ^M ^ di&uer hottr of 
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the geatleman who expected me. It was not too 
late, however, to partake with him a hottle of 
excellent Rhenish, and ' when one bottle, apd 
then another had been drunk, it was too late in 
the eyenikig to see the Canal and its locks, wluch 
my entertainer spoke of as an object of much more 
interest than the Fall. I consented to be his guest 
for the night. With some tolerable music, a game 
at whist, a good supper, and French talk, the 
eyenii^ passed pleasantly away; and text morn- 
ing I visited the locks. Before this canal and its 
locks were constructed, there was of course no 
communication between Gottenburg and the lake 
Wener. But to cut a navigable canal through a 
solid rock upwards of two miles, and a hundred 
and ifty feet high, was an undertaking which, it 
may easily be believed, was long delayed from the 
want of capital and enterprise requisite to thd 
commencement and completion of so prodigious a 
design. - It was completed, howeVer, in the year 
1800, by a private Company, and pays upwards 
of 12 per cent, interest upon the capital expended ; 
and should a canal ever be constructed connecting 
the lake Wener with Stockholm, by which a direct 
communication would be opened between the Ger- 
man and the Baltic Seas, the interest might pro^ 
bably amount to cent, per cent. This would prove 
a severe blow to the revenue of Denmark, which 
derives a profit of at least 150,000/. from the toll 
levied upon vessels passing the Sound ; as all the 
smaller vessels bound for Riga, Revel, St Peters- 
buig, and the other ports in the Gulfe of Finland 
and Livonia, would prefer the shorter and com- 
paratively safe naviglklion offered by the canal and 
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the ]ake Wener. GotM^mg Would d9»» in tlie 
event ' of thiel idiproyenient, bfecOtne one of the 
most itnportaiit towne in lM North ef Eturope; 
and as it is certainly » less Hef^leaii task to con- 
nect the l^e i#Kb HfiB Bdtic, diifr #ith the Ger^ 
man Obeafr, #hieh y» IflMadf liN^af iOM^ thofe » 
no reason to doabt ihilt It inW »i^t^ Hit lader be 
d^trtied iitti^ ^^ct. 

My eompaniott was injoSt^ (^ia^tfd #ith tbo iat»- 
]«8t v^ich I eoiifidentiotislf tM^ \t th« details of 
this undertaking. He hid 8^eV» ih^ work begim, 
and clMed «n to a ptoj)p^ib«i« ($tMieln«ioit, after 
liiany pnoi* <^rts hAd {iroted jjAcfrtire; and he 
dbnstantiy spoke as if tb^ wei^ tfae most r^nmrk- 
fible at;hicftebleht tff iirt <»f WbMi EtfMpe todd 
product! in^ dilfttii^.' i« Brftaili^ #herb necba- 
ttical'art, aiid ^arti^Hfi*¥j^ thoti^ fcrttaohea of it 
#hich heUf ^ti^ thtl fi&dHtii^ df ^tern^ commmx), 
]tr^ cM^ CmfalH* cltaii i6 any cbtmn^ iii the 
litrorld, we dusnot ceriaiiilj^ h&m of toy thing tliat 
will compete With the Tfl:^betta Gftiial ; but wbih) 
I readily admitted that, !h En^ltod, I had not seen 
any thing to match the canal of which he was just- 
ly proud, I explained the cause; In Britain^ the 
exertion has not been called for; there is no rock 
a hundred and fifty feet high, over whieh the in- 
terest of commerce requires that a eanal should he 
carried ; but if a lake were in the centre^ of Eng- 
land, where Nottinghamshire or Leieesteraboe 
Aow lie, imd of the same extent, canals Would bsve 
beent;arried to it from every part of ^e kingdom, 
even although its elevation above the sea had been 
greater than that of the Lake Wener. The fact is, 
the principle of locks once ad<^ted, maf.he«eted 
npon to any extent permitted by the water-level, 



provnfed lifaeis he eakK^mt^ aodort^hc, mA (Wr 
pkai to4nif7«ii ihe iro«|L Tbi Tndbe^» CmMiy 
gTMt fs it is, srast be cofuklacttd m pidiy ptrt af 
a desigii»4o langw thaw is no c^mrnxmeOiUm h^ 
Mrea» Stookfaolm and liie AOBlh^west ahoKe Aiif tbe 
lake. I am ladmoflt sarpriaed 4hat a jeint-stoeiic 
'^omfaay iias aol 'been prapoaed in England tP 
accomptiah-thia andartaking, irhkih iseilbaialy Qwoid 
not be dmiaeleiized oa wild and mai^aarjif* 

I iwflnnieii M> XUdexaUa jto dt^^ier, jMod ^ent 
die eaeaing in a ardUc jtf aaroal mUei, m ralb^ 
a acramUe aaoang the pictiireaqiie t^ckfi hf wbkth 
Uddetalk is atearly encompaaaed. fo aom^ of .(be 
deep poola among -tiie receaaaa of the jpocks, vfheie 
the sea bad found its way, the fish weoe .idatoat ab 
-Uttmaroas ansd aa apoitke as I had Mm 4hfim in 
the haibpar of Ghnctiaiisatid. 

Naoit moniing, ahontiy After m^ 1 USt Udde- 
vallaibr Gottenbnig. Nolhiii§«(oan he saoie ilgi»^ 
able than tlie sontiiani 4iiiniQni at UMevfiW^ in 
its general aapect, Jiie oopatay laseBiUes ^jgtwa^f 
only dbat in thai; 4ip«niliy baeahiaaoA Js ^msxseiy to 
^be Immd, wfaeiMiB in sthe neigbbondMiad qf tbb 
-town 'it grows aa «)Ltcem9 rlamriaaQe. At ^the 
•first peat Iroaa ^Uddav^Ua, w^ieve Iibreakfaaled, I 
was le^arpriaed, npon jumping ii^ the .eaniage to 
^o larwafid, to aee a woman step ia .after me. 
Female whips are oiot unasual in ^tl^is paat of S\^- 
deu. Indeed, jn4ioeiwr*happena ^o jiie ficqicieter 
of the chorees b ingeDoral.the drimr, jbe it ^ ;^i- 
■lor, a notary, or . a .dnasfiNBiaker. ^Horses .aie . aup^ 
plied by the eonatry^peoiple, and ace .obtained at 
even a cheaper rate tbm^ in NoKany, ^because one 
half of the cbarge is paidin thti.fl^ape«ofj«aitaK u^on 
the landniwnefs. (Chone are jao <ffiblic .coadsiae 
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in this part, and scarcely, indeed, in any part of 
Sweden; bat this posting r^olation puts tmvel- 
ling within the reach of all. I hare already men- 
tioned the excellence of the Swedish roads. To 
this advantage I bare just added that of cheapness, 
and to give Sweden the travellmg preeminence 
over every other country. I may still farther state^ 
that the traveller is in no danger, of being im- 
posed upon ; and he will every where find clean 
inns, passably good fiare, cheap billS) and civil peo- 
ple. To one who has come from NcNway, the 
scenery will seem comparatively tame ; but to one 
who has come by way of Holstein and Denmark^ 
it will be, what it really is, novel, striking, and 
picturesque. 

- My journey from Uddevalla was made on a Sun- 
day, always an interesting day to a traveller in a 
foreign country, from the number of country peo- 
ple he meets on the road, attired in their best ap- 
-parel. Jadging from the concourse of persons who 
thronged the road, and particularly from the mul- 
titudes assembled in a churchyard which lay close 
to it, I had every reason to conclude that the 
Swedes are a church-going people. This church- 
yard had a very singular appearance. Gigs, carts, 
and. vehicles of every kind, not fewer, I am cer- 
tain^ than a hundred, stood in the avenues leading 
• to the church, while horses, far more numerous 
of course than the carriages, were standing or ly- 
ing on the grass without saddle or bridle, which 
their owners earned into church with them, not 
from any dread of their being stolen, but because 
it would have otherwise been difficult to recognise 
one among hundreds lying on the grass. I was 
exceedingly pleased with the respectable appear- 
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ance of the peasantry. I know they are poor — 
wretchedly poor ; but they had neither forgotten 
the way to the House of God, nor omitted in 
their poverty to provide decent apparel for their 
appearance there. It is a singular custom in Swe- 
den, that of building the belfry, or steeple, apart 
from the church. It may possibly be to save ex- 
pense, as the latter will not require to be of so 
substantial a construction, if not intended to sup- 
port the weight of a steeple. From a height over 
which the road passed in the course of this day's 
journey, I counted no' fewer than eleven churches 
in sight at the same time. From other specimens 
than that which I have just mentioned, I have no 
doubt of their being all well filled ; but a traveller 
has some difficulty m imderstanding whence the 
congregations come, for very few villages are to 
be seen ; and although substantial looking houses, 
are tolerably frequent, the country is by no means 
thickly scattered with cottages. 

In passing along the Swedish roads, the traveller 
frequently sees a charity- box fixed by the way^ 
side ; and it is a beautiful trait in the character of 
^he nation, — worth all their records of glory and 
deeds of arms — that there is no instance of one of 
these boxes being plundered. The poor in Sweden 
are well provided for, both by these receptacles for 
casual alms-offerings, and by a regular parish pro- 
vision ; but to recur to the honesty of the Swedish. 
I think it may be safely aveiTed, that Sweden is 
the most remarkable of any of the European na- 
tions. For this virtue, doors are constantly left upon 
the latch. Horse-stealing and sheep-stealing are ut- 
terly upknown. Of sacrilege, there is no example 
upon record ; and indeed, excepting at Stockholm 
2a 
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and Gottenbuig, where a taint of foreign mannera 
«nd morals may be expected, every description of 
property may be considered as safe l¥om dishonesty. 
The safety of the charity-boxes wonid not, of itself 
perhaps, establish the probity of the people ; be- 
cause it is possible that these might be respei^d 
from a feeling which I would not wish to charac- 
terize as superstitions, but which is, at all events, 
distinct from the principle of mere honesty. I 
think it not unlikely, that were charity-boxes placed 
upon the roads in England, they would frequently 
be left untouched, when a house in the immediate 
neighbourhood might be plundered. 

Between Uddevalla and Gottenburg, I have no- 
thing more to remark, unless that the country be- 
came gradually less interesting ; until, early in the 
afternoon, I arrived in that flourishing city, which 
has been too often described to warrant me in re- 
questing the company of the reader during my 
stay there. I shall only say, that I found the city 
agreeable, and the inhabitants hospitable ; for in- 
troductions to several of whom, I was indebted to 
the British Consul, Mr Wise ; and that I know 
of few towns where one may live well upon so rea- 
sonable terms as at Gottenburg. 

There is scarcely a more uninteresting route in 
Europe than that from Gottenburg to Helsinborg. 
The road continues to be broad and smooth, but 
the country loses all attractions. ' Ifere and there 
indeed, some picturesque rocks, — a copse of beedi 
or sycamore, — a tumblmg brook, or a romantic 
bridge, break the monotony of the journey ; but 
with all th^se helps, it is dreary and fetiguing. 
The towns through which the road lies, Warb^g, 
Falkenberg, Halmstadt, and Engelholm, areallpoor 
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places, which one enters without excitement, and 
leares without regret. The country strongly re- 
minded me of some parts of Aberdeenshire, where 
lai^e stones are scattered over open heaths ; and 
it was with no ordinary feeling of pleasure, that 
after nearly two days journey from Gottenburg, I 
reached Helsinborg about five in the afternoon, 
and saw the coast of Denmark almost within gun- 
shot The prospect of entering a new kingdom, 
has a poweiiul influence upon the mind of a tra- 
veller, especially if it be separated from him by > 
water. He expects a new order of things ; and 
although I knew the political importance of Den- 
mark to be a nonentity, yet the country seemed to 
me not devoid of interest. It Ib a kingdom oftener 
visited by the merchant than by the traveller. Its 
capital has the reputation of being one of the hand- 
somest in Europe, and is seated on an island, which 
is itself a novelty. It is connected with the an- 
cient history of our own country. The records of 
its literature are venerable and wonderfrd ; and j£ 
it possessed nothing else to recommend it to the 
traveller, it has Elsinore, and its associations with 
Hamlet. But whichever of these recommendations 
in favour of Denmark operated upon me, I know 
that I made all possible haste to enrol myself 
among the aliens, in the dominions of his Majesty 
King Christian, one of the worthiest monarchs ih 
Europe. 

I had been advised at Moss, at which place the 
reader will recollect I purchased my carriage, to 
endeavour to dispose of it at Helsinborg, because 
a vehicle fitted for the smooth hard roads of Sweden, 
I should find altogether unsuitable to the roads in 
De^murk, particnlariy those of Holstein. I there- 
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fore songfat a purchaser, and was fortunate enough 
to find one, who gave me little less than I had 
paid, and much more than I expected. This piece 
of business settled, I walked dgwn to the Mole 
with ail I possessed under my arm, to bargain for 
a passage across the Sound. Regular boats sail 
three timep a day to and fro, but the last of them 
had left Helsmboi^ an hour before. I, therefore, 
hired a small two-oared boat, without any sail, 
which could not indeed have been of the least ser- 
vice, as the Spund was as still as a millpond. We 
had a delightful passage, which occupied not quite 
an hour ; the boatman and myself alternately hand* 
ling the oars. It was the most animated, and one 
of the finest scenes I had looked upon since leav- 
ing England ; although the calm would not permit 
any of the vessels to stir, the water was covered 
with rowing boats, taking advantage of the delay, 
to pass from the becalmed ships to and from the 
shore, either for the purposes of pleasure or busi- 
4iess. It was nearly seven in the evening when I 
stepped i:q)on Danish ground ; and having deposit- 
ed my portmanteau in an inn, and ordered supper, 
which the labour of the oar had given me a predis- 
position to enjoy, I walked up to the castle, * I 

* *« The Castle of Cronborg, oir Oonenburgh, in the 
vicinity of Elsinore, was built by Frederick iL in the bold- 
est style of Gothic architecture. Mr Boesen, an honest 
old historian of the place, while describing the position, 
solidity, and magnificence of the castle,' affirms that it 
may rank with the noblest castles, not only in the North, 
but in all Europe. 

<' This venerable edifice is connected with subjects of 
traditional, dramatic, and historical interes^ On descend- 
ing^ into the casemates, the story of Holger Danske, (or 
Ogier the Dane, as he is called ini the French romAuces), 
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may say without any a£Ebctation, thioktiig all tlie 
way of Hamlet, and Ophelia, and the murdered 
king. If it had been three or four bomv later, I 

will amuse the mind in these damp and dismal vanity It 
is thus related by Mr Thiele : ** For many ages the din of 
arms was now and then beard in the vaults beneath the 
Castle of Cronenburgh. No man knew the cause, and there 
was not in all the land a man bold enough to descend in- 
to the vaults. At last a slave, who had forfeited his life, 
was told, that his crime should be forgiven if he could 
bring intelligence of what be found in the vaults. He 
went down, and came to a large iron door, which opened 
of itself^ when he knocked. He found himself in a deep 
vault. In the centre of the ceiling hung a lamp, which 
was nearly burnt out ; and, below, stood a huge stone ta- 
ble, round which some steel-clad warriors sat, resting their 
heads on their arms, which they had laid crossways. He 
who sat at the head of the table then rose up. It was Hol- 
ger the Dane. But when he raised his bead from the 
arms, the stone table burst right in twain, for his beard 
had grown through it < <7ive me thy hand ! * said he to the 
slave. The slave durst not give him the hand, but put 
forth an iron bar, which Holger indented with his fingers.^ 
At last he let go hi^ hold, muttering, < It is well ! I am* 
glad that there are yet men in Denmark. * *' 

** Leaving the casemates, and ascending the ramparts, 
Englishmen wiH find themselves on classic ground. Here 
they may indulge the £ancy of Mr Matthison, the cele- 
brated Swiss poet, who made the venerable ghost of Ham- 
let's father appear on the platform, when he exclaimed, 

*' There are more things ia hetven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in yoor phiksophy. '* 

** But a still deeper tragedy will awaken the sympa- 
thies of an Englishman on his visit to Cronenburgh 
Castle. ' For, to use the words of a distinguished author, 
(Southey), ' here Matilda was confined, the victim of a foul 
and murderous courtuntrigue. Here, amid beart-break- 
ii^g griefs, she found consolation in nursing her infiint, 
ivhien, by the interference of England, her own deliver- 
2a2 
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should doubtless have looked towards the gloomy 
archways, with almost an expectation of seeing the 
ghost of the murdered monarch, but it still wanted 
a little while of sunset. And I am reluctantly ob- 
liged to confess, that although I believe myself to 

ance was obtained'; and as the ship bore her away from a 
country where the venial^ indiscretions of youth and un> 
suspicious gayety had been so cruelly punished, upon these 
towers she fixed h«r eyes, and stood upon the deck, obsti- 
nately gazing, towar.ds them till ttie last speck had disap- 
peared. ' 

« Dr Clarke, in his Scandinavia, relates, that < diur- 
ing the time that Matilda was a prisoner here, the cap- 
tain of an English merchantman in the Sound, hearing 
of her captivity, and supposing that imprisonment and 
starvation were anonymous terms, determined to mitigate - 
the Queen's sufferings by sending her a leg of mutton and 
some potatoes. Mrs Fen wick, wife of the Consul of this 
name, herself conveyed the present to the Queen, who, 
being passionately fond of the English, and always affect- 
ed by every thing that brought them to her recollection, 
received the gift very graciously, and presented the honest 
captain with a gold chain in token of her acknowledg- 
ment. * • 
X During herimprisonment inthe Castle of Cronenburgh, 
it was Queen Caroline Matilda's chief enjoyment to as- 
cend the square tower, which commands one of the fine&t 
iprospects in the world. "So spot could better sooth the 
anguish of her mind.. The animated appearance of the 
Sound, in which the English flag is so frequently display- 
ed, would fill her mind with cheering images of the great- 
ness and prosperity of her native land. And in gazing on 
the beauties which nature has scattered with so lavish a 
hand over Denmark, her contemplaUons on the great First 
Cause of all good would create in her the best disposition 
to forgive her « enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. " — 
Vide " Denmark Delineated " by A. Andersen Feldborg, 
Edin. 1824^ to which splendid volume, by an ingenious 
Foreigner, we are also indebted for the'beautifiil view of 
Cronborg Castle (drawn by Prof. Eckersberg of Copen- 
hagen) which forms our- vignette. —En. of C. M. 
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possess associations as vivid as those of most 
travellers, with the works of onr immortal poet, 
and above all, with that most immortal of his works, 
Hamlet ; yet the extraordinary splendour of the 
prospect from th)d ramparts, almost exclnsively fixed 
my attention. It was indeed a scene of surpassing 
beauty ; one that, I believe, cannot be witnessed 
in any other part of Europe. Beneath, lay the' 
Sound, like a broad still river, gradually widening 
to the right and left ; innumerable vessels, which 
had come both from the Cattegat and tKe Baltic, 
with light west winds,' were now becalmed, and 
stood motionless upon the liquid plain ; every ship 
imaged in the water as distinctly as if it had been 
propped upon a mirror. The sails of some few 
were set, if haply they might catch a breath of air 
to bring them into good anchorage. Many boats 
were still skimming among the vessels, their drip- 
ping oars flashing silver at every stroke. Across, 
rose the rocky coast of Sweden, every object upon 
it distinctly visible ; while, on the Danish side, the 
Island of Zealand lay stretched, like a garden, in 
all the luxuriance of mature summer, and beneath 
the soft light of an August sunset. I lingered on 
the ramparts until the sun went down, when, at 
short intervals, two or three guns from the vessels 
broke upon the stillness, sending a hollow sound 
booming over the trembling water. Soon the 
landscape began to fade away, and every sound to 
cease, except only the occasional splash of an oar ; 
and I left the rampart to seek some one to conduct 
me. to Hamlet's Garden. • The sentinel to whom I 
addressed myself, laid aside his musket (a toler- 
able^ commentary upon military discipline in Den- 
mark), and himself conducted me to the enclosure. 
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where tradition has laid tbe deedt to wfaieli we 
are indebted for our favoarite tragedy* There was 
not] ling to see, however, excepting what was pic- 
tared in the '* mind's, eye ; '' and after a few mo- 
ments silence, I left the castle and its predndi 
for the town, where I soon enjoyed the reaUties 
of a comfortable supper and its acoc^mpanimeiits. 

I had made some inquiries of the laacttord of 
the inn respecting the number of vessels that passed 
the Sound ; and he not being able to answer niy 
inquiries, as indeed it was unlikely he shoii}d« bad 
informed the toll receiver, that a genttomon waa 
in the inn who seemed curious to know some tknga 
which he could tell. Accordingly after suppov a 
portly red-faced gentleman walked in, and intro- 
duced himself as hdding the important office ef 
Collector of the Sound Tolls,*—'* a considerable 
item,*' added he, '< of our little reveaue." , I aooa 
saw, that if this first sample I had seen of Danish 
functionaries were in possession of bis master's 
secrets, he would betray them all for a few glasses 
of brandy ; and although his secfsts were aeilfaer 
many nor valuable, I thought I mig^t, at all eventa^ 
obtain from him the worth of his wages. I found 
him a pleasant, talkative, and raith«r intelligent 
man. Fifteen thousand vessel he said, passed 
through the Sound in a year ; but this must be aa 
exaggeration, because if we estimate ihe ammaiC 
of toll taken at 150,000^ per annum, which is ^e* 
nerally supposed to be the maxi»am, this woald 
give only 1000/1 for the aven^ value of each 
cargo, as the toll levied is one per cent, upon the 
value; besides, fifteen thousand vessels wanU 
average forty-one every day, which most greatly 
exceed the real numben Tliat evening I had not 
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counted much above a bfiddred vessels, which was 
spoken of as an accnmulation of several days, ow- 
ing first to contrary winds, and then to a calm. 
The toll is not levied upon actual inspection, but 
the declaration of the master is taken ; and this, 
my informant said, he had reason to believe was 
more generally false than true, especially in the 
case of American vessels, which ranked next in 
number to those of Britain. I spoke to him of 
Hamlet and Shakespeare. He had read Hamlet, 
and sent to his house for a Danish translation to 
show me ; and he had also seen it acted at Elsi- 
nore. Very few travellers, he said, visited Elsi- 
nore. Occanonally passengers in English vessels, 
which happened to be lying to, atod sometimes 
also passengers in French vessels, landed at the 
castle, owing to its connexion with Hamlet and 
Shakespeare. My^informant also assured^ me, that 
the Danes would never foiget the seizure of their 
fleet ; and were it not that the English had gene- ^ 
rally plenty of money, they would not meet with 
Tery civil treatment in Denmark. Elsinore, I 
found, to be a very cheap place to reside in ; beef 
and mutton average about 4^d. per lib. ; fowlsf. 
Is. 6d. per pair ; potatoes and fish, next to no- 
thing ; butter about 8d. per lib. ; and good fiour 
about Is. 2d. per stone. Both wine and brandy 
are also rery reasonable ; and house-rent, as far as 
I could judge, about one-third less than in an Eng- 
lish provincial town. Upon the whole, I passed a 
pleasant enough, hour with this man, who express* 
ed his acknowledgments for the potation more 
warmly than might have been expected from a 
great public functionary in the receipt of 100/. per 
annum, as the sole collector of 150,000/. of re- 
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venae. These things are cheaply done in Den* 
BMurk. One per cent, npon the sum collected ( 1500/1 
upon 150i000/.) would be considered cheap s^:- 
▼ice in England. 

I cannot, by the by, very clearly perqeiye the 
right of his Danish majesty to levy a toll upon 
vessels passing the Sonnd. As well might Sweden 
claim the right, as the intermediate waiter must be 
common property. I suspect it has originated in 
the idea (proved in 1801 to be a mistaken one), 
that Cronborg Castle commanded the nanrigatum 
of the Sound, and that too at a time when the 
fleet of Denmark was powerful enough to enforce 
her claims. I hope, however, that Denmark will 
be permitted to retain this little privilege. She 
has suffered enough at the huids of England ; and 
if England be now for her> who dare be f^ainst 
her? 
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About ten o'clock, I left Elsinore for the Danish 
capital in a post-chariot and pair, in the expecta- 
tion of reaching it before dinner. Coming from 
the northern countries, one experiences an agree- 
able sensation in driving through the cultiyated 
fields of the Island of Zealand ; for, however great 
the pleasure may be which we derive from the 
contemplation of rocks, and lakes, and woods, and 
waterfalls, variety, even if it have nothing else to 
recommend it, is necessary to the continuance of 
our enjoyment. This is true of nearly all the 
sources of human pleasure, and in none more than 
in travelling ; and this morning, as I passed round 
the green swelling knolls and through the winding 
corn-fields, I thought I was in another Eden ; and 
really the Island of Zealand is a beautiful country. 
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not anlike the finest paits of Notiinghamfihicq^ or 
the Scotch Lothians. From Elsinore to Copea- 
bageoy the traveller passes through the most agree- 
able and diversified scenery. Fine pasturage corer- 
ed with numerous fiocks of cattle, sheep, and pigs; 
luxuriant corn fields ; lich fallows ; the country 
rising into gentle eminences, or sinking into plea- 
sant vales; oak and beech-wood spreading and 
majestic, shading- the- road, and scattered over the 
slopes ; cottages, neat and comfortable, lying on 
^Bveiy hand, and little rivulets, island rivers, carry- 
ing their tribute to the surrounding sea ; and tfaeo, 
where the road occasionally approaches the shoret 
jthe widening Sound, and its hundred ships, glance 
for a moment upon thov eye, and a new turn, or 
another eminence, presents again the appearance 
of an .inland country. 

As the traveller approaches Copenhagen, the 
avenues widen, and the road becomes bordered 
with fine trees, as in many parts of France, while 
the country houses of the merchants, and increas- 
ed bustle^ indicate the immediate approach to the 
capital. The appearances which betoken the ap- 
|)roach to the different European capitals, are not 
strong in proportion to the relative size of the ci- 
ties. London stands alone, — an exception to all 
,rjule. The arteries of its " mighty heait '* circulate 
always ; but the observation may be fairly applied 
to most of the other European capitals. Paris, 
the second capital in Europe, is surrounded, ex- 
cepting towards Versailles, by the silence of a 
wilderness ; and by no sign of population or com- 
merce, could any one appro?iching Paris imagine 
himself clp^e to 'the gat^s of a city containing 
nearly a million of human beings. There are many 



noro symptoms of our yidnity to a great city in 
approaching Marseilles or Lyons, both in the num- 
bers of yehiciesy and* still mora in the nnmber of 
eonntry honses. There are m strong indicatioiiB 
of a capital in approaching Berlin as in approach- 
ing Vienna, which is six times larger ; and when 
within a mile or two of Copenhagen, the traveller 
might easily suppose himself about to emer a city 
three dr four times burger than the Danish capitri. 
Indeed, on the principal market day in Copenha- 
gen^ the throng of dirts and cars mi the roads 
leading to the city,' almost challenges a comparison 
with the vicinity of our Babylon the Great. 
■ In entering the dty,' the driver stopped to in- 
quire at what hotel I intended 'to* reside. I had 
omitted to obtain the name of li hotel,- find told 
hink.an7 French m Russian hotel. A Russian 
htouA is generally a good choice for « traveller t& 
tatkey in a country whose language is not ^EUnilia^ 
to him ; because, speak in what language he may, 
a Russian will generally understand him. Of this 
I had excellent confirmation at Copenhagen. The 
driver doubly obeyed my injunction, for he took 
me to a hotel which bore a French name, and yet 
was a Russian hotel j — Ihe landlord of which waa 
a Russian : and at the table d'hdte, around which^ 
were seated Rxtssians, French, Swedes, Englisl^ 
and one Italian, the -landlord, who presided, ad- 
dressed the individuals of each' nation hi their 
respective languages, "-with the flttency, and al^ 
most with the correcttiess of a native of each, — M 
least so the Frenchman and the Italian informed 
me, and of the English, I can of conii»e speak 
from auricular demonstration. I have frequently, 
once then, had opportunities ol( obtaining farther 
2b 
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proofe of the Rnssian . talent for acqairing laa- 
. guages ; and I think this has never b.een satisfac- 
torily accounted for. It is very true, that those 
natives of Russia who are engaged in foreign com- 
merce, or who, from this or any other cause, have 
xonsiderable intercourse with foreigners, are of 
necessity forced to make themselves acquainted 
with the languages of other countries, because 
Russ is scarcely known to any one out of Russia. 
Even in Russian society, a knowledge of French 
Bt least is necessary ; but this only accoimts for 
ihe natives of Russia bemg taught foreign lan- 
guages, and leaves as much a mystery as ever, the 
fact, that the Russians have not merely a compe- 
tent knowledge of m^y languages, but can ex- 
press themselves with the fluency and correctnessy 
and above all, with the pronunciation of a native of 
the respective countries whose language they speak. 
Great as is the intercourse between France and 
flngland, I have never met with a native of France 
who could express himself in English so correctly^ 
and with so pure a pronunciation, as to be mis- 
taken for an Englishman : but I have seen several 
Russians of whom this might have easily happeur 
ed ; and I have been told by intelligent French- 
pien, that the Russians are the only people who 
fiXe ever mistaken for natives of France. 

I scarcely know a pleasanter hour than that 
which the traveller spends in strolling for the first 
time through the streets of a capital city, in which 
he has just arrived. He sallies forth in the dis- 
position to be pleased and amused ; he has, to use 
a familiar expression, all his eyes about him^ and 
liever fails to extract from surrounding objectSy that 
essence, which is yielded ^cather accocd^lg to the 
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disposition in which objects are viewed, than the 
intrinsic merits of the objects themselves. In this 
happy frame of mind, I left my hotel to make ^ 
tour of the city, and returned after sunset much 
gratified with my ramble. Copenhagen enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the handsomest capitak 
in Europe, and in this opinion I am disposed to 
accord t but that it should be a spacious, well 
built city, containing many handsome structures, 
is only what one might expect. It is the only city 
or town in the Danish dominions of any consider- 
able magnitude. Altona, the second town in the 
kingdom, is not larger than York ; and now that 
Norway is no longer united with Denmark, its 
only other towns are Odensee, Sleswig, and Flens- 
burg, none of which are so large as an English 
third or fourth rate provincial town. It is natural 
to suppose, therefore, that some pains should have 
been bestowed upon Copenhagen in rendering 
it worthy of its distinction, in being the seat of 
government, as well as the winter residence of 
every individual of any consequence in the Danish 
dominions; which of itself necessarily occasions 
the erection of a number of well built, and even of 
bandsome houses. Denmark too, however insig- 
ntficant it now is among the nations of Europe, 
was once the emporium of extensive commerce, 
and the residence of many of the most wealthy 
merchants connected with the Baltic trade ; and 
owels some part of its present elegance to its for- 
mer importance. The conflagrations, too, which 
bare destroyed all the worst parts of the city, 
have helped to beautify the town ; for the erec- 
tion of wooden houses being strictly forbidden, it 
k BOW almost entirely built of brick or Norwegian 
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granite. From the drael bombardmeAt of the Bri«> 
tmb in 1807, tbe city has not, boweyer, wboUy re- 
covered. Notwitbstanding tbe present insignifi- 
cance of Denmark, we catinot help feeling some 
I'espect for a country which dared twice to oppose 
herself to the power of Britain ; and not only this,, 
-^bat which defended herself with an obstinacy 
and valour, altogether disproportioned to her re- 
aonrces ; and which, (npon one occasion at least), 
could have been inspired by nothing but a re- 
liance upon the rightfulness of her cause, and an 
fibhoiTence of the conduct of Britain, which is yet 
spoken of in Copenhagen, not only as grossly un- 
just, but as cowardly. 

I brought several introductory letters to Copen^ 
}iagen, one particularly to. a gentleman of the 
King's household, who rendered my short atay in 
fhe Danish capital extremely pleasant. It has been 
a rule of mine, in all my journeys into foreign 
countries, to obtain, if possible, letters for natives, 
father than to English residents, which are doubt- 
less more easily obtained, but are of comparatively 
little use to the traveller who is desirous of adding 
to his knowledge. The style in which the King 
of Denmark lives, is singularly plain. His tabk 
is not superior to that of an English country gen- 
tleman of 5000/. a year ; and indeed^ with his li- 
mited revenue, and the great respectability main* 
tained in all the public establishments, as well as 
the liberality of his donations to the different cha* 
rities and institutions, almost every one of which 
enjoys bis patronage, it is impossible that he should 
support a very extensive household expenditure. 
No king in Europe is more easy of access ; or of 
whom, considering bis means^ more traits of kind- 
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nets are recorded. One instance which happens 
to have come within my own knowledge, I shall 
relate. A gentleman of noble extraction had 
hMf during many years, different commissions in 
the army, and had risen to the rank of one of his 
Majesty's aides-de-camp. Shortly after, he became 
a convert to some religious tenets, which, seeming 
to him inconsistent with the profession of a sol- 
dier, he sent his resignation to the proper quarter. 
The King, unwilling to part with the services of 
one who had held his commission from boyhood 
iq>wards, sent to command the attendance of his 
fi'^devcm^ atde-ile'Camp, who of course immediate* 
ly obeyed the summons. The King took the t)f<- 
fieer into a private apartment, and demanded the 
eaose of his resignation. When it was explained, 
bis Majesty condescended to argue the subject 
with his scrupulous, servant, who still remained 
iiQConvinced by the, King's reasoning. At length 
the aide-de-camp was desired to withdraw, with 
an injunction to return next morning. . When he 
appeared, the King received him coldly, and only 
eaiid, << Go to your <}uarter8, and remain there ; the 
pisoper officer will bring my commands to yon. •' 
The aid-de-camp retired, and was soon after wait- 
ed upon by an official, who put a paper into his 
hancU, which he doubted not was an order for his 
arrest or. disgrace ; but judge of his surprise, when, 
upon opening it, he found it . to be the King's 
patent, presenting him to a civil appointment about 
court, dbe emoluments of which were nearly equal 
to those of the office that he ' had relinquished. 

. The King, although an absolute monarchy tn 
•more popular than some who have presented their 
. . ■ : 2-B a . • .. 
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«iibjects with a coastitutioA ; and I coidd^aet 
learn that his Damsh Majesty had any InteBtioa 
of following the popular example. From all I 
conld learn, ^e King of Denmark enjoys^ d^ng 
with the affection and respect of his subjects^ tho^ 
domestic pleasures which generally belong only to 
a private station. 

Upon two of the. evenings which I spent in C^ 
penhagen, I repaired tot the gardens which anrroimcL 
the King's summer paUce, and which are tfaimm 
open twice every week for the recreation of 'the 
citizens. An excellent band of muMc played in irMt 
of the palace, and tho gardens were filled, especi- 
ally on Sunday evening, with well dressed peiv 
flons of all ranks. The gardens are as agveeaUy 
diversified with wood and water as any gavdea 
laid out in a formal style can be, and are intersaet- 
ed by broad and well kept walkEu The infaabitaste 
of a country finom which Denmaik had fmm frat 
to last suffered so much, I almost felt had no baai- 
ness there. The Island of Amak, which Uaaao 
close to the shore of Zealand, that bridgea com- 
municate between the one and 1^ other, and ii^ 
on which, indeed, a part of the towBris.bailt, oe- 
cupied me the greater part of a day. The isfaaid is, 
I believe, at least ten nules in cireumferenee^ aad 
is in fact one immense garden, from which all the 
vegetables, and the greater part of the fndt eoa- 
sumed in the city are brought. 

Copenhagen may furnish occupation for aamal 
days; the libraries, the cfaurche% the muaewiia, 
the statues, the hospitals, the araonaly the Basaar, 
the harbour, the citadel, the university, aie all wor- 
thy of notice, and will certainly af&ml the tmfd- 
ler gratification. I may add die maricetes eape- 
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eially.tbe poultry market, which is the best svp- 
fdiedy and the cheapest I ha^e met any where< 
Laiige carts may be seen on market days packed^ 
with live ducks or geese, in rows. Upwards of 100 
ducks, may be seen in one cart ; and in the har- 
bour, I saw a sloop bound for Lubeck with a car-i 
go of some hundreds. Live poultry forms a consi- 
derable article of exportation from Copenhagen to 
tlie difierent ports of the Baltic, and the trade is 
sui6Gk;iently lucratire. 

I stepped into a bookseller's shop one mornings 
^ad glanced at his shelves. He had a good collect 
iion of German authors, and some French, English, 
and Swedish, besides almost all the popular books 
Written in Danish. Among the English books, I 
saw a good edition of JShakspeare,, and another 
with a Danish, miming translaticm. I was shown 
the code of Danish laws, civil and criminal, all 
contained in a volume of 400 small pages. Heas 
this, ye legislators, and tremble, ye lawyers 1 It is 
knpoBsible, however, that the laws of a country 
whose institutions are free, can be comprised 
within the limits which suffice for those that re< 
gnlate the. polity of absolute governments ; because, 
as individual and collective rights become more 
defined, new krars are needed for their explanation 
and protection ;. and in a country such as Britain^ 
the ramifications of whose commerce extend over 
all the world, new laws are constantiy acquired to 
meet the contingencies that arise out of it, and, the 
ehanges of circumstances to which it is liable. . 

In walking through . the streets of Copenhagpn, 
one would say that the bulk of the inhabitant^ 
were in comfortable circumstances. You meet few 
whose necessities are 00 obvious as to conatrain 
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ypu to charity, nor do you see many wha jsolieit 
it ; and yet I was told, there is much poverty and 
distress in Copenhagen. The middle ranks dresa 
well ; the ladies somewhat gaudily ; and I remark- 
ed among them many more attractive faces than 
I had seen among the Norwegian ladies. 

I did not neglect to obtain a view of the city 
from the water, which has often been spoken of 
as magnificent ; and I found that report had spo- 
ken true. The gradual rise of the shore of Zea- 
land behind, is particularly favourable to the view 
of the city, which 8eem» to lie upon a wide sloping 
garden ; and the many fine spires, and other eleva- 
tions in the city, give to it an appearance of great 
splendour, quite equal, perhaps even superior,- to 
Dublin, seen from the bay. 
, Having now- seen all that Copenhagen offers 
worthy of notice,. I prepared for my departure 
across Zealand and the Belts, to Holstein, a jour- 
ney from which I did not expect much, but which 
I preferred to a voyage from Copenhagen to Ln- 
beck, which, although not far, is often troublesome 
and protracted; and the wind being at this time 
directly from the south, I could have had no rea- 
son to expect a favourable voyage. 

I left Copenhagen at an early hour, travelling in 
a post chariot and pair, and arrived at Roeskilde, 
or RoBchiid, to breakfast, after passing througli four- 
teen miles of fertile though not extremely interes- 
ting country. Roeskilde is famous as the burial- 
place of the Kings of Denmark, whose remains, 
inumed in royal coffins, lie in their spacaons se- 
pulchre ; not each in its own solitary tomb, but all 
side .by side in one spacious vault. There is some- 
thing, yery solemn and striking in the contonphi- 
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tion, nnd the aMociatioiiB which are awakened hy 
it, as the spectator passes by the long row of re*, 
gal coffins, where lie the Harolds, and Canutes^* 
and Waldemars, and Christiems. Gorgeous cof« 
fins they are, rich in silver and gold, and corioas 
workmanship, and within, the dust of a hundred 
kings. There is no rivalry there. The king and his 
siiecessor sleep side by side. There is no ambition 
there. Once Denmark was too narrow for the mo- 
narch of a day ; now> the kings of a thousand years 
find room in one chamber. I cannot help thbk- 
ing, that were there a tomb of kings in every- 
country, and were the living monarch occasionally 
to visit the resting-place of his ancestors, and the 
vacant space, which his own gorgeous coffin will 
some day occupy, a lesson might be read, striking 
enough to decrease the number of those examples 
in which 

Proud man, 
CHothed in a Ifttla brief authority. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

From Roeskilde to Soroe, the country is less 
interesting, but there the scenery is again delights 
ful. It lies upon a small lake surrounded by gentle 
elevations, and sheltered by fine plantations. Heni 
I £ned luxuriously upon as fine mutton as ever 
I ate in Wales, and upon as delicious fish as ever 
were hooked in the depths of St Mary's loch. J 
arrived at the.town of Corsoer on the shore of the 
Great Belt, wnere I remained for the night. The 
opinion that I had formed of the Island of Zea- 
land, upon first landing on it, was fully confirmed 
in the course of this dlay's journey. It may safely 
be sud to be upon an equality with the best parts' 
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of England in fertility ; and from information npon 
which I can rely^ I learned that the climate is 
quite equal to that of the midland counties of £ng-« 
land, although no part of the island lies so far 
south as the river Tweed. The principal growing 
crop seemed to b^ barley ; wheat, oats, and rye had 
also a share, but not so large a share of the soil ; 
but I should think wheat, excepting on the north- 
ern shore, which is subject to the Tiolent north 
winds from the Cattegat, as likely to be Miccees- 
ful in Zealand, as in Sleswig and Holstein. I 
also saw many fields of potatoes, some hemp, and 
a little tobacco. The principal flocks were sheep. 
This evening I climbed up to the old castle, and 
had a magnificent view over the Belt. The famd 
directly opposite, on the island of Fwien was very 
visible, but the sun setting in the n<Hth-we8t sank 
in the sea. 

Next morning the wind blew very strong, al- 
most a gale ; and it was for some time a question 
with the boatmen, whether they would take ne 
across to Nyeborg, I awaited their decision with 
philosophic indifference. It was quite immaterial to 
me whether I epent the day in Zealand or FunoQ. 
At length they resolved to go,' provided I agreed 
to pay double. " No, my friends, " said I, " I will 
not bribe you to put yourselves and me in danger ; 
but if the ordinaiy fare cover the hazard, I am 
willing to pay the one, and encounter the other. " 
They refused to move, however, at the ordinary 
fare, and I therefore remained until the afternoon at 
Corsoer, when the wind moderated, and the hazard 
became equal to four rix-dollars. There is no class 
of men who balance life against gain so exactly as 
hoatmen at dangerous ferries, llie^extent oi their 
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denand IB regulated precisely by the supposed risk; 
and they have even a price for that hazard in 
which the chance of life is below par. 

The passage was a boisterous one, but rapid. 
In three hours I was landed at Nyeborg ; and al- 
though it was then nearly sunset, I proceeded to 
Odeasee, not because I was in any haste, but be- 
cause Nyeborg seemed as devoid of comfort as of 
attraction. Funen presents a less agreeable pro- 
spect t^Min Zealand, owing not to its more scanty 
fertility, but to the greater paucity of trees. The 
crops seemed equally abundant, and the flocks 
equally numerous ; and indeed Funen is more an 
exporting country than Zealand, in both com and 
cattle. 

/ la Odensee, I found a comfortable inn, and 
every thing one could desire. The inhabitants, 
who have the reputation of being altogether the 
best educated, and the best informed of his Danish 
Majesty's subjects, are fond of supposing that their 
town is in some way connected with Odin ; and 
whether from this cause, or because the name of" 
their island Funm^ signifies fine, or beautiful, I 
found the persuasion universal, that Funen is the 
most enviable spot in the Danish doniiniofis. The 
first of these claims to distinction Dr Clark de- 
nies, die original name of the place, according to 
this learned author, being OUensCf from which 
Odmsee is said to be a corruption. 

From Odensee, I had a charming morning-drive 
to .Assens. The wind of yesterday had quite a* 
bated, and the Little Belt, which separates Funen 
from Holstein, was quite unruffled, only retaining 
a slight swell, the effect of the late gale. At 
A88en% the ordinary ferry is to Arroe-sund| a dis- 



•tance of sometfaoBg less than nine milesy Jbntriftibi 
: walking dowa to the hairbour^ I found acleaalkde 
sloop nnmoormg for Rensborg ; and the wind, al- 
though lighly being favourable, I took my seat on 
deck. We were not many hoars croesii^ to the 
(West point cyf the island of Alsen ; ioir I. had pio- 
▼ioosly bargained with the master,, that he shoiild 
ran between the mainland and tbeishmd. She. had 
a charming ran through the strait, whick is nut 
more than tibree miles across, t^ fertile above of 
Alsen on the one side, >and Sleswig on t^ other, 
until we reached Sonderborg, the principal Umm of 
the island, and it was then fiye o'dock in tlie 
JBvenii^. I had my chmCe. given ma by the nas- 
ter, that the sloop should either run up to Jleno- 
borg,<whidi we could not hope to reach before one 
or two next manning, or 'put into Sonderborg for 
the night ; and, less horn any disindination to the 
liight-toyage^ which at this season, and on sack am 
evening, would rather have been a pleararei than 
tmm n deske to land upon Alsen, I chose the tot- 
ter ahernatiTe* 

Alsen, one of the most fertile idands of Sea- 
Biarki does not lie on the h^way to any cither 
plaice ; and is therefore seldom visited, unleaa by 
those who' go thither for traffic* In Scmderborg, 
I' inqmked in vain for an inn, although tfae town 
oontaint npwarda of two thousand peraona t tbece 
were plenty of drinking and smoking bousea^ b^t 
no inns;; Ati )ei^h,'tbe prhieipal costomhonae- 
effieer ieaming myeinbarc8ssment» poUtdy offiwWi 
me a room in bis boiisey. which I gladly accepted. 
Before nightfall, I walked two inilea. into tiie isl- 
and, 9AAwm every twhere stsud^ with tfae gpeat 
fertility of the land^ the thriving crops, and plea- 
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sacBt ^eW8. I returned to an excellent snpfper pro- 
vided by the hospitality of my entertainer ; and was 
snndke next morning at the early hour of fire, by 
the master of the sloop opening the door, and tel- 
ling me the wind was fair; and in half an hour we 
were breaking the morning sea, beneath the bright 
rays of the new-risen sun. It was about no(n» 
when we ran into the deep and cliff-screened har- 
bour of Flensborg. At Flensborg, I found excel- 
lent accommodation at an inn which bears tha 
name of Angdn^ a word derived from England. 
Indeed Flensborg is altogether an agreeable town^ 
well built, flourishing in its trade, having excellent 
and abundant markets, and pleasant environs* I 
left it after dinner for Rendsborg. 

At Sleswig I remained only half an hour; I 
ibund it a clean long town, with a considerable air 
cf bustle. While the horses were getting ready,. 
I stepped into the cathedral, which contains some 
handsome monuments, and after I quitted it, I re- 
gretted I had not gone to the little island two miles 
from the town, upon which stand the ruins of the 
castle of Grdttorpe. 

If ^ ^ader should ever pass through Rends- 
borg, he will find at the top of the square a most 
excellent inn, though he may not, like me, have 
^e additional advantage of being serenaded by the 
nfilitary band ef the Hoktein Guards, which were 
then quartered in the garrison. A great many of 
the respectable inhabitants promenaded during tb« 
evenbg, and, among the ladies, there were several 
who might faAve been mistaken for Englishwomen, 
both from their faces, and from their costume. The 
lower class of females miserably disfigure them- 
2c 



sit TRAVZLiaVm. III! HOLSTEIK. 

itthes by^t^i^avhito faandkeriBhier ckae^ 

Next mordhg, 1 left EsodBbmag^foT'] 
ft distfliiQ^ of lib^t fi% »ile«. U it sfamiUr^fiit 
ber necessary for tae again to teaYel fratt Copea^ 
kagen to.' Hamburg, I shatt cerfaitdf net fMUM 
Ibrougb Hobtem and l^twigi The roads. «w 
beaver, iIm eoaatry iar dM> most pait uaiHtateBi^ 
kig, and the expense oi trayeltiog^ gneatk ^Uped 
each of these, peraiit me tot say m few ilr<tfdei 
Son^times die foad lies oaer a^ ^aide* aand]f heath) 
upon which tbera eeaccely- seems to be & Mbr 
ed path ; at other times it is mere mackad^ -bat 
still ^eqaently ijirodgb sand so deep, thai eae ihnf 
with great propriety compai^etva^vi^itg, tsidetaaoil 
cicciunstanced, to driving along^ the sea-sluNWi* be- 
yond watermark. Therate'at wbidi one' thwell 
may eauly b^ gaessed; On one ecoesio^ isiiept 
a path somewliat harder than the canriage^nwd lay 
along one side of it, I left the earriage and walked 
wewesk miles, arriving, at the end of that diatmeei 
MMire than half an hear sooner tkaa lAm^ vdBdle» 
I do not say that the roads ihroogh HelMieiii aad 
l^eswig aie invariably of thb deseriptien ; bat 
audi iaterraptions occur so* frequently, that the Ie»- 
velkr ia heartily weary of tbem« AnodieB' an* 
pleasant retardation is, that the driver la eUttataiitiy 
stopping to feed the horses. Large covered^hoiiaea, 
with a gateway at each endj stand npen tfae^nad^ 
aide, and sometimes even in the midcHe <if it» crvery 
three or four miles, and at each of these, ynhkA 
are indeed the regular post-houses, die driver stops, 
gives the hoises something to eat, and tneaW hian 
self to a glass. With respect to Aa countvyv ** >• 
m some places pretty, and in many places fertSe ; 



wi4^ tptc^ of beath apcl sand, which place U % 
]mim ttM9^ £p#sh. cQ.iwtie9. tbatvli<^ iu t^ 9am« 
VMitA(l^.wij(hitf<. 1 Iwe saiifj, nayelling w, BU>1-. 
9MHI), ap4 Sle«i?rig is wpei^i^v/?, Whej^ I ua^ t|i^ 
WW*, I ii>w»>. w?- Qpvigpvww wjltb. wioe^^ ^^ !fe^ 

1^ t^vepA)^ <y ^igl^j^y mile* l^etw^i^t Fi^jwbon; 
awV £(«Ki9l]^g^ (^^ ^«> wpw, ti^an my jowwjf 
ff ^(bjpee bwdceU m\^ bQffK Ctu:iati3aU tp U^f^ 

. TliWQ ^r^ Ac^e things wt^ch ^trike tj^e^ trayellQ^ 
ia.iij[qih!^i]» f ihi^.f^^^ftqi \93^ m^jkr Biwturfj,, aii4 
^n «a|1^.«piei kqwi^c^ ;, |;l]y^ be«A|;y. ^ n^ea^giji 
^ tl«d Woe ; aad tba %b 9.t^ of C0infpi;t. ii^ 
l^H^ the pei^^atry are seenjipgly nilaced^ It w^ 
if^m samipt, wb^Q.I caiae iu new. of tb^jq^wieft .o^ 
^Itopa; Mxid 9Qpn after,; the bi;oa4 Elbe, tl^et ^i^ 
iiieroii|» vessele^ and ^he dty p£ Hafpb^^g M^.<?lf^ 
a^/m 8^c€^8^i^eIj( ioto view; aod ^b^^t e^^ 
«t*clook I T^6fihf^ the^ H^tA de ]|^ .Bime^ oj;^ tkc^ 
^IbeSiMpiu 

; T^ei3>n9.,city; in Eucoipe iu whipVl^i*^ '^ 
cwi^l fs^tbe? Uip W^ Hwburg; ypx a^jj, y^^, 
)^^ iqore Ucei^Qiia. I was. ajurpriapd, upon re-. 
tifjifg \9 my bedroo;p, i^bout tea q'cIqcH>, 9n4 upoA 
vpwaing: iny wifi4Qw;» U> he^ eTei:y .where the 
%ppui« of mn^ic ^ ^ when I de^ceadecjL inta the 
i^eet, I foQi^d tjbat 4^^ Hawbip^i^. ^er^ ye|; fm 
kom thinking oC Eeli^quisUng tb^ e,i3jQym^nt9i vCtb^ 
e^eaiag* The, Qoffec^tlipu^ i;ppn t^e .qi^ ^^e^se 
allcDow4edi ; an4 At]c^t-ini98(r^8» lA ^da of fom; 
aj)4 9ix«. stood aVey^rv dpoi^ making ancl^ melody 
1^ F^KiUl ha^e abvned.tlv9 lainstrela of. Eji;^!^^ 



lAi HAMHUltO. 

Hambmg tt(>eIPt76rth a vi^ AciOj^AtvtmB 
of die last places I should select as a r es ii te ite^ 
commerce and gormanMxiog exdnBhrely occtipftli^ 
inhabitaiitB. "iHietime which is not occupied bjT 
business, is devoted to sensnal enjoyments ; fei 
music scarcely forms an interlnde, it is only an 
accompaniment. Luxuries are excessively ^iear, 
and the necessaries of life higher, I think, than in 
England. As an example of the former, I may 
mention, that a tolerable bottle of hock dbaiibt be 
had under two crowns; and of the latter, tet I 
paid five shillings for a bad dinner, exdumve of 
wine. The days are past, when, as Df 'Clarfc&in* 
forms us, a good dinner and a pint of claret cost 
a mark. The environs of Hamburg too, iM ftr 
from attractive ; the shores of the Elbe are^irt and 
sandy, and ihe country, aItogc;ther uninteresttkig. 
The town itself, although kept as clean as a town 
can be where so much rain fells, is prolific in bad 
smells, as might indeed be expected from the es^ 
tent of its commerce, and the varied descrtptMfn 
of merchandise constancy passing through the 
streets ; not to mention the summer exhidatSonB 
from the river-mud, and the numerous canals wlik^ 
Intersect die city. Hamburg has also the diaad- 
tantage of having an indifferent climate. I do not 
say so from the circumstance of constant tain loKr- 
ii^ fallen every day but one of the ten which I 
passed in Hamburg, but from general report, 
and the information which I picked up there. The. 
best commentary upon the climate, is the answer 
made by a* Hamburger to a French gendeman» 
wfao^ after remaining some moathfl' in Handnoffg* 
during iduch it had snowed, or dtOBdf aknoat ia* 
cessantiy, aatd, « iHbiuiMr, M^^«/ ud iou^ 



joum f . to which the Haralmrger replied, <' Non, 
Mmwmar^ qudqu^ais UphuJ' I have heard a 
similar story related of Glasgow, only transposing 
tl^ words mma and rain. Which of these cities 
ift; the parent of the tme original^ I cannot tell, hut 
prohahly they hpth deserre the honour. 

B«t with all these drawbacks agamst a per- 
manent residence, Hamburg is well worth a visit. 
The streets exhibit a more motley population than 
any other city in Europe. Franldbrt will hear no 
comparison with it ; and this, to a stranger, is an 
attraction. The extent of shippmg is also remark- 
able, such as certainly cannot be seen elsewhere ; 
and there is nothing in either London or Paris, to 
(compare with the gayety of the scene, whenever a 
fine sofumer aft^rpooQ, the whole population of 
Hamburg is assembled at a lake fooned by the 
Alster, its surface covered with pleasure-boats of 
iJus most elegant forms, and the walks skirting it, 
ocowded with the wealthy inhabitants of this 
x^est emporium of the North. 

Hamburg hai; been so often, and so well de- 
socibed, and the public is now so perfectly ao- 
qnainted with all the details of its commerce, that 
I should not be justified in protracting my narra^ 
tive beyond my arrival in it. On the 2Sd qf 
September I }eft Hamburg for Berlin. 



THE END. 
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